J Next Week 
You Will Find 


in “The Recorder” 





A Half-Century of Progress 


XT week’s issue marks a milestone 

in BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER’S serv- 
ice to the industry. In this issue we 
commemorate the golden anniversary 
} of the RECORDER and with it fifty years 
of progress in shoe making and shoe 
merchandising. We record the progress 
of half a century and we anticipate the 
achievements of the future. 

It’s a far cry from the shoe shop of 
1882, the year in which the RECORDER 
was born, to the shoe factory and the 
shoe store of today. The steady march 
of progress through that half century 
is more than a fascinating story, filled 
with the romance of man’s triumph over 
obstacles and difficulties. It is a chal- 
lenge to the future and an augury of 
still greater accomplishment. For the 
spirit of achievement that has inspired 
a great industry up to now justifies our 
faith in the future that lies ahead. 

We believe that next week’s issue of 
the RECORDER will appeal to the interest 
and imagination of every reader and 
that it will be an issue you will wish to 
read, re-read and then preserve as a 
record of the industry up to now. 


* * * 


In this issue also we tell the complete 
story of the N. S. R. A. convention, to 
be held in Chicago, January 9, 10 and 
11, including program, list of exhibitors 
and all the important facts that every 
shoe man will wish to know. 
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THIS ATTRACTIVE CHILDRENS 
DEPARTMENT FEATURES ONLY 
WEATHERBIRD SHOES e° 


UR line of Children Shoes is being "™“°"**P"E** © 
featured today by many of the °*"**"%°® 
: CALIEFORNIA 
largest and finest stores in the country. 
It is one of the few children’s lines that 
is complete enough to satisfy all re- 
quirements. 





tea 





Balanced pattern selections in Welts, 
Turns, McKays, Stitchdowns, Puritan i 
Welts, and Softsoles are included in the 
230 styles for Spring. There are shoes 


for all ages, and complete lines to sell 
at every retail price from 98c to $3.95. Every pair 












is all leather! Every pair is carried in stock' 
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Your inspection of our line of children shoes will ~ Jo e 
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convince you that we can increase your profits, and 
permit you to operate with a much smaller stock. 





BRANCH oF 





ST.LOUIS 








When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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The VOICE of the TRADE 


Bootlegging 
labels is not confined to booze, for 
it is now appearing in dollar shoes. 
A New York jobbing house was 
approached by an individual who 
wanted twenty-four cases of 
shoes, providing sock linings and 
bottom stamp of a Fifth Avenue 
store were put into the shoes prior 
to shipment. 


. LO Bisy 
i aa 


There is a possibility of an early 
lawsuit against a group of stores 
featuring in the windows famous 
trade names. It is, however, dif- 
ficult to bring action against a 
store which might fold up over 
night and reappear somewhere 
else. Bootlegging of famous 
names is just one incident in the 
commercial racketeering of the 
future. 








* KOO 


S. P. Allison 
of the Babson Statistical organi- 
zation, in a recent address before 
the Shoe Manufacturers’ Re- 
search Bureau at Brockton, de- 
clared : “Business is today stripped 
for action. Many a firm needs 
only a five per cent increase in 
business to go from red into black 
ink. We are laying the founda- 
tion for one of the most solid 
progressions in the history of 
America. 

“Reports show that for the third 
successive month employment and 
payrolls are increasing. Wage re- 
ductions have apparently hit bot- 


tom and are, we feel, about over. 
We feel that we did see the low 
point in July. It’s time for busi- 
ness men to keep their policies 
flexible, to feel their way ahead 
and watch the changing times. 
We believe we will emerge with a 
better management ability and 
with a better equipment to keep 
production and consumption in 
better balance.” 


* * 


A western traveler 
sends us the following: “An exec- 
utive is said to be a man who 
knows a great deal about a very 
little, and who goes along knowing 
more and more about less and less 
until finally he knows practically 
everything about nothing ; whereas 
a salesman, on the other hand, is a 
man who knows a very little about 
a great deal, and keeps knowing 
less and less about more and more 
until finally he knows practically 
nothing about everything.” 


* * * 





The Shoecraft store 
on Fifth Avenue (New York 
City) in a single small advertise- 
ment, brought such a crowd that 
at nine thirty in the morning it was 
necessary to close the doors. Sev- 
eral hundred people were in the 
crowd which stormed the shop and 
for a while it looked as though 
police reserves would be required 
to keep order. The management 


finally locked the doors until the 
‘shoppers inside could be served 
and then adopted the policy of ad- 
mitting other shoppers in relays. 

The fact that the store is com- 
paratively small and the ad was 
offering a considerable comparison 
of values and that it was pre- 
Christmas, may have been contrib- 
uting factors in the rush. 


oe ee 


dward A. Filene, 
president of William Filene’s Sons 
Company of Boston and _ noted 
economist, said : 


2:~ 





‘Many, even our supposed lead- 
ers, want the machine age to act 
as other ages did. They want it 
to obey the old orders. They yell 
‘Economize’ and the cry goes up 
from everywhere that we need 
leadership. We do need leaders, 
but Lord deliver us from the kind 
of leaders whom some of the sup- 
plicants seem to be praying for. 
They want a man so strong, pre- 
sumably, that the machine civiliza- 
tion will be afraid of him and will 
turn to the right when he hollers 
‘Gee!’ That kind of leadership is 
dangerous. 

“Henry Ford has probably en- 
riched human life to a greater ex- 
tent than any statesman, warrior 
or philosopher ever enriched it. 
Philosophers heretofore have 
taught contentment; and since the 
masses could not indulge in luxury 
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anyway, it was doubtless good 
philosophy to encourage them to 
love the poverty they were dead 
sure they would get. But Ford 
taught the world to blow off the 
lid. He not only taught the masses 
to like luxury, but he showed them 
how to get it. 

“Only by working in harmony 
with truth, as engineers are 
trained to discover it, can man be 
emancipated from poverty, inse- 
curity and war against his fellow 


men.” 
ok * * 


Ejizabeth Ambrose, 
stylist for the New Castle 
Leather Co., Inc., says: 

“Navy Blue is a staple! Every 
spring, navy blue comes into 
fashion in America, sometimes 
to a greater, sometimes to a less- 
er degree. It sold unusually well 
in ready-to-wear in the spring 
of 1932, and from all indications 
will sell well again during the 
coming season. Women have 
accepted the navy blue shoe as 
the proper complement to the 
navy blue costume’ and there is 
every reason why shoe depart- 
ments should do a good business 
on blue in spring, 1933, just as 
they did last year. 

“The blues that are coming 
through in costumes are very 
much influenced by the hyacinth 
blues of this winter. They are 
soft greyed-down shades, with a 
distinct violet cast, ranging from 
pale lavendar-blue to a deep 
navy. It seems very probable 
that these will be the volume 
blues of the season, at all price 
ranges.” 





eee Pollock 


of Asheville, N. C., may have been 
the victim of the Convention Jinx. 
It seems that we never hold a na- 
tional meeting of shoe men with- 
out having some piece of serious 
news. 

He left the banquet at the Com- 
modore Hotel and after arriving 
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DO IT DIFFERENTLY! 


—Why are some retail shops busy, and 
other shops, at the same time not so 
busy? 

—We recently sent one of our research 
men out to find an answer to this ques- 
tion. 

—His conclusion to these contradictory re- 
ports is that business goes where busi- 
ness is attracted; that some shops are 
doing a wonderfully good promotion job, 
and that customers are flocking through 
their doors with money to spend. 

—On the other hand, many shops are prac- 
tically deserted because the managers are 
apparently sitting around waiting for 
customers to come; no promotion work, 
no catchy advertising, no striking win- 
dow displays. 

—The answer is very simple—clever pro- 
motion work is like a magnet, it attracts 
dollars. 

—There’s always profitable business for the 
merchant — or the manufacturer — who 
does things a bit out of the ordinary. 


, an & el 


President. 





in Washington, drove with his 
brother Ben and J. M. Cooper un- 
til they suffered an accident six- 
teen miles south of Fredericks- 
burg. Word now comes through 
his nurse at the Mary Washington 
Hospital in Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, that all three men were pain- 
fully hurt but not seriously and 
anticipate being on the road home 
before Christmas. 

We hope to see Lou at the N. S. 
R. A. convention in Chicago for 
he hasn’t missed one in nearly 
twenty years. 


* ok 


PN. Swaffield 


advertising manager of the B. 
F. Goodrich Footwear Company 
of Watertown, Mass., has just 
completed a business survey 
and declares that the buying 
public is no longer being fooled 
by “rock bottom” prices and 
“bargain sales” that are merely 
smoke screens for unloading 
shoddy merchandise. 

“Many buyers have come to 
realize that a low price is not 
the sign of a wise purchase. Al- 
though the average person has 


less money to spend, he spends 
it more carefully and an in- 
creased demand for quality mer- 
chandise is the result.” 

As an example of this in- 
creased demand for quality goods, 
Mr. Swaffield said that his own 
firm’s new Shuglove line of high- 
priced rubbers and galoshes al- 
ready is oversold on its produc- 
tion. These are the rubber 
galoshes, in both high and low 
models, which simulate alligator, 
suede, kid and lizard leather 
shoes, by a special patented 
process known as textram. 

“Despite the fact that this line 
of goods retails for approxi- 
mately the same price as a low- 
priced shoe, many women buy 
it in preference to the cheaper 
rubber and galosh because it 
continues the accustomed smart- 
ness of fair weather instead of 
shouting ‘Rain’!” 

a 


Meyer Meyers 
a shoe cutter of Lynn, has 
sculptured in clay a figure— 
“The Pioneer Shoemaker.” It 
is the figure of a shoemaker 
working by hand, in the old way. 
His newest sculpture, that of 
Benjamin N. Johnson, a leading 
citizen of Lynn, is to be cast in 
bronze by the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, among whom 
Mr. Johnson was a leader. 


* * * 


Md 
toes shoes 
from the Orient invade New 
Zealand,” is a sign that appeared 
on billboards and in newspapers 





throughout New Zealand. A depu- 
tation representing the shoe indus- 
try went to the Prime Minister, 
pointed out that the recent imports 
from Japan of canvas and rubber 
shoes were affecting New Zealand 
producers most detrimentally. The 
imports in 1932 were ten times 
those of 1930. The depreciated 
position of the yen has made the 
New Zealand tariff practically no 
barrier at all. 
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Sines Goldstein, 
president of Lax, Abowitz — 
American Shoe, Inc., Brooklyn, 
wirelesses from the SS Columbus, 
entering Panama Canal, that his 
cruise is doing him a. world of 
good in recuperation and recrea- 
tion. Mr. Goldstein had been ill 
for several months and was ad- 
vised to take this convalescence 
cruise. 

During his absence from the 
factory, Jack Abowitz, vice-pres- 
ident, has been in charge and has 
maintained a fair volume of busi- 
ness. As a special surprise, he has 
designed a new line of samples for 
January showing so that when 
Mr. Goldstein returns the organ- 
ization will be ready for bigger 
and better business. 


* * * 


The theme song 
of the Goat and Cabretta Division 
of the Tanners Council is taken 
from the tune “A Shine on Your 
Shoes” from Flying Colors. 
Here’s the refrain: 


way HOME BY 


Bq AMAS 
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“When there is Goatskin in your 
shoes, 

There is mel-o-dy in your feet, 

With a comf-a-ble happy feeling. 

A won-der-ful way to start to face 
the world ev-’ry day, 

With a “na na um nani goat” 

Little mel-o-dy that is making the 
wor-ry-ing world go by. 

When you walk down the street, 

With the hap-py-go-luck-y feet, 

You'll find a lot in what I’m 
re-peat-ing.” 


* * * 


Frank P. Meyer 
of Danville, Ill., will open the 
New Year with the following: 

“January lst—day of good and 
new resolutions of conduct. 

“We of this town who pose as 
shoe sellers of good shoes have 
decided on making TEN GOOD 
NEW RESOLUTIONS for the 
good of the shoe business and we 
have sworn to stick to them to 
the last ditch. 

“And the resolutions are these: 


We resolve to sell shoes for a 
profit at all times; such profit to be 
net above all expenditures. This 
comprises resolutions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9. 

“Resolution No. 10 is: WE 
RESOLVE TO SELL SHOES 
AT A PROFIT AT ALL 
TIMES and THAT WE MAKE 
MORE MONEY NET, and not 
NIT, as has been our custom in 


the past.” 
ss 


Avtorney General 


William D. Mitchell, in his an- 
nual report to Congress says: 

“In the field of anti-trust laws 
it is evident that overproduc- 
tion and low prices have in- 
creased the pressure from busi- 
ness for legislation allowing 
combinations and concerted ac- 
tion to limit production and 
thus increase prices without 
awaiting gradual readjustments 
from the natural law of supply 
and demand. It is also evident 
thatif present restrictionsagainst 
such combinations are with- 
drawn the consuming public will 
have to be furnished govern- 
mental protection against exces- 
sive prices. 

“We cannot do away with our 
competitive system without 
substituting governmental su- 
pervision of some kind to pre- 
vent unreasonable exactions 
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from the public, and the pros- 
pect of projecting the govern- 
ment further into business regu- 
lation by way of supervision of 
prices is not an attractive one. 
This department has consistent- 
ly maintained the position that 
the prohibitions in our anti- 
trust laws have not been abro- 
gated by the business depression 
and the fact that industry has 
been operating in red, and that 
the place to amend the anti- 
trust laws is in Congress and 
not in the Department of Jus- 
tice. It is possible that some 
measure could be adopted as a 
temporary expedient in the pres- 
ent emergency without a perma- 
nent departure from the funda- 
mentals of our present system. 
This subject should have prompt 
and sympathetic consideration 
from Congress.” 


* ok Ok 


a B. Dusinberrie 


of Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, in- 
ventor of the shoe clip, says: 

“If man does not take proper 
care of his shoes when they are off 
his feet, he very readily comes to 
the conclusion that it does not pay 
to buy good shoes—for even good 
shoes will not stand severe abuse 
and look well. The general public 
hasn’t been sufficiently educated on 
the point of the care of shoes. 





ty YUNTE! 


“Trade yuh, Pete. I’ve seen the ‘Times’ this morning.” 
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1. Perforated service 
leather oxford for 
school-girls. 


The Broad T-Strap 


In the compass are shown a number of variations of 
the broad T-strap shoe. The sandal with the three cut- 
outs in the center is the mother of them all. The broad 
T-strap style is shown in both low heel and high heel 
shoes and is almost always allied with the fashion of 
perforations. 
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The Broad T-Strap and Other 
Types That Figure in Immediate 


Buying 
By RUTH HARRINGTON 


That's a compass in the 
illustration. It means that the broad T-strap shoe 
will be all over the map for Spring. For the North, 
South, East and West. This shoe was the big news 
of the Manufacturers’ Seasonal Opening. We saw 
it in the show rooms. We heard about it in the 
halls. And buyers—what’s more—were writing 
it in their orders. 

There are plenty of reasons why this shoe should 
be a leading type, if not the leading type, for Spring. 
It fits feet. All kinds of feet. We see it in semi- 
orthopedic lines as well as in fashion showings. 
It’s a style for fifteen to fifty, for growing girls, 
their mothers, and, in more conservative forms, 
young grandmothers! It’s good in high heels and 
better still in medium heels. , It has the high riding 
look that goes with new clothes. Yet it’s a little 
change from the oxford. It lends itself to perfora- 
tions and to infinite variations in design. You can 
sell it in calf or service leather in street shades 
now, in lighter colors and materials for the South 
and Summer. 

It’s a shoe in short that has “everything,’—all 
the characteristics of a successful type. Comfort. 
Style. Versatility. Beauty. So here’s three rous- 
ing cheers for the broad T-strap. Here’s a style 
on which manufacturers, retailers and customers 
can get together for 1933! 

The shoe, of course, is not new. We have shown 
it so many times in the Recorder that our artists 
can draw it with their eyes shut! The idea started 
in high-style circles last Summer. It is being worn 
right now—chiefly in punched suedes—with the 

[TURN TO 37, PLEASE] 


2. Gr ay stitching 
on navy kid, a typi- 
cal shoe for February 
selling. 
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All Over the Map for Spring 
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7. Novelty — slipper 

in two tones of kid, 

giving the high back 

effect shown now 
in Paris. 


6. Trimmed pump 

with the ornament 

inserted as part of 
the pattern. 





5. Again emphasiz- 
ing trimmed reptiles 
for mid-season wear. 


4. Perforations on 

beige or gray water- 

snake, a popular 
type. 


3. An example of 

the side-laced effect 

still important in the 
picture. 
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SPORT SHOES 
For Sport Clothes 


Men's Correct Apparel and Footwear for 
Every Occasion in Springtime and Summer 


to Be Shown at N.S. R. A. Convention 


By REUBEN METZ 


Metz Men’s Shoes, Chicago 


No one thing in the long list of 
achievements of the National Shoe Retailers Association in its 
22 years of existence has been of more real benefit to the 
industry as a whole than the inauguration and sponsoring of 
shoe style committee conferences. 

Twice a year, in New York, and once a year at its annual 
convention, N.S.R.A. brings together a group of fashion leaders 
in the shoe and leather industry and calls to their assistance 
stylists and fashion investigators of allied industries. This 
group of straight thinking experts endeavor to ascertain, not 
what shoe manufacturers prefer to make nor what retailers 
want to sell, but what consumers will want and expect to find 
when they walk into a store several months hence. 

When style conferences were first instituted it was a debat- 
able question whether or not fashion trends could be forecast 
with any degree of accuracy. The majority of shoe retailers 
were skeptical and many tanners and shoe manufacturers 
thought it was a lot of “blah” and “hooey.” I don’t mind 
confessing that I was one of the “doubting Thomases.” It 
might have a certain value to merchandisers of women’s shoes, 
but I could not see where it had any place in a “he-man” store 

[TURN TO PAGE 37, PLEASE] 


One of the many models of new sport clothes which will be on display at the 
Style conference on Men's shoes, at National Shoe Retailers Convention, Palmer 
House, Chicago, January 9, 10 and 11, 1933, with three appropriate shoes. 
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Interior view of the beautiful new store opened by Given Brothers in El Paso, Texas, last August 


A Shoe Firm Defies Depression 


Given Brothers Create Fine New Store in El Paso 
and Attract 25,000 People on Opening Day 


Cowen Brothers, retail shoe 
merchants of El Paso, Texas, and points west, gave 
El Paso a dazzling surprise last August. In doing 
so, the brothers were extremely disrespectful to Old 
Man Depression. Not to say downright insulting. 

The “slap in the face” which the Givens handed 
Old Man Depression, and the surprise to El Pao, was 
a brand-new shoe store, with a front that alone cost 
$20,000. It has few equals in the entire Southwest 
in beauty of design, in luxury of appointments and 
in convenience of service. The store was designed 
under the personal supervision of Charles Given, 
president of the firm. In it Mr. Given incorporated 
the most desirable features that are found in the ultra- 
modern shoe store of the East. 

Except to the circle of their intimate friends, the 
Givens told no one that they had decided to build a 
new store. The verdict of their friends was almost 
unanimous. It was that the Given brothers were 
preparing to bite off more than they could conven- 
iently chew. But did the opinion of their friends 
sway the Givens from their decision? It did not. 





And then, along about the middle of July, there 
insued a vast deal of hammering and sawing, chisel- 
ing and scraping at 31 E. San Antonio Street. All 
behind tight-nailed boards. Daily hundreds of El 
Pasoans passing the scene of activity, stopped and 
wondered what was going on behind the screen of 
boards. That a new store was being built, they knew. 
But as to the builder, or what the new store would 
contain, they were entirely in the dark. Theories, 
speculations, guesses flew thick and fast. But 
through it all the Givens kept mum. They were 
planning to treat El Paso to the surprise of its life. 
And they did! 

According to Louis E. Given, secretary-treasurer 
of the company, 25,000 people visited the store on 
opening day. Think of it! Out of a city of approxi- 
mately 100,000 population, one-fourth were callers at 
the Given “‘house-warming.”” And ever since opening 
day the people have kept coming ; the volume of busi- 
ness done hy the new store has amply justified the 
Givens for adding this new link to their chain. 

[TURN TO PAGE 48, PLEASE] 
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No one will deny that the past 
few seasons have been “soul tryers,” when more than 
one shoe merchant has been tempted to stretch the 
bounds of ethics in his dealings with his manufac- 
turers. A few, it is reported, have been unable to 
resist the tempter’s siren voice. 

One manufacturer’s chief complaint is “unjust re- 
turns by the retailer.” While this grievance is not 
sufficiently widespread to be serious, still it deserves to 
be shown up to the retail trade in its true light. 

That fact is brought out plainly in a comprehen- 
sive survey, just completed, of a group of leading 
shoe manufacturers. One writes: “You would 
hardly believe how certain slow paying retailers try 
to settle their bills at the close of the season with 
shoes, sending back any styles which have not sold 
as they anticipated. 

“Such dealers give most any reason for returning 
those shoes—poor fitting, late delivery, not up to 
sample, or sometimes no reason at all. They as much 
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When times are difficult, 
the temptation is strong to 
stretch the bonds of business 
ethics to the breaking point. 
Business men must fight to 
preserve commercial fair play 


BALANCING 


No industry can prosper upon a 
foundation of unjust practices. 


as say, “You had better take these shoes and get what 
you can out of them.’ 

“Our firm has never stood for such practices nor 
do we intend to.” 

Another manufacturer adds a thought to the same 
theme. “A few weeks ago I happened into a retail 
store and discovered the proprietor going through his 
stock of shoes pair by pair, trying to find something 
wrong with them—four months after the shoes had 
been received. If any grounds for complaint existed 
it is strange it was not discovered earlier. 

“Likewise, quite a number of complaints came to 
us that certain styles of shoes did not fit. On check- 
ing up we invariably found that those complaining 
retailers had other shoes over the same lasts and 
patterns—with no complaints on the fit. 

“Along about December 27 more than one shoe 
merchant will decide some of his suedes don’t fit or 
are not up to sample. And the funny part is he will 
have the audacity to palm off those excuses on us, 
thinking we are dumb enough to swallow them.” 

An important kindred thought is expressed by an- 
other maker of women’s high grade shoes. “As a 
matter of self protection,” he writes, “every manu- 
facturer is extremely anxious to avoid making shoes 
that do not fit. If he happens to put out a bad pat- 
tern it is likely to cost him thousands of dollars and 
damage his prestige tremendously. 

“Few retailers realize what happens the minute a 
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an honest spirit of live and 
let live can save the high 
standards of business prac- 
tice in a period when self- 
preservation is the first law 


THE SCALES 
OF JUSTICE 


By MURRAY C. FRENCH 


complaint on a new pattern reaches the factory. Pro- 
duction on that pattern is stopped immediately, any 
finished shoes are tried on all available models and 
the pattern-maker called in to check up the measure- 
ments. If changes are necessary they are worked out 
before any more cutting is done. 

“Tf a retailer thinks a pattern is not fitting satis- 
factorily, he should, for his own protection, report 
that fact just as soon as possible. Our experience 
is that if a shoe doesn’t fit in Waco it won't fit in 
Wausau. Also if it does fit throughout the territory 
all season and then an isolated complaint comes in 
toward the end of the season, we here at the factory 
know—and no one can tell us different—that dealer 
is trying to put something over on us. 


_ : 
f our shoes don’t fit 
we want to know it at once. And if the complaint is 
justified we want the shoes returned at once so we 
have a comparatively full range of sizes to offer the 
job lot man early in the season. A few straggling 
sizes returned late in the season don’t look right to 
us from any angle.” 

On the surface there would seem to be no nega- 
tive side to those arguments. Let’s see. Here is 
a different viewpoint from a retailer. He says: 










“Every factory tells me, ‘If our shoes don’t fit, 
you don’t have to keep them.’ They mean it, too. But 
every retailer knows it is not so simple as all that, 
indeed not! 

“When I buy a style it is because it is definitely 
needed. Now suppose the pattern I pick for my 
$8.00 high heel straps doesn’t fit. The factory tells 
me to return them at once. But I claim I am jus- 
tified in keeping those shoes until I have received 
others to take their places. 

“T can’t keep store without $8.00 high heel straps, 
and you know perfectly well it may take two months 
or so to replace them. I am still entitled to credit 
then. 

“Furthermore, it is perfectly all right for me to 
keep the more desirable material and return the less 
desirable materia! in the same pattern if I want to. 
Why? Well, last Spring we had a beige pump and 
a black pump on the same pattern. Both styles 
wrinkled badly back of the big toe joint and fit poorly 
at the sides. Even the factory admitted the fault. 

“I could have returned both, although I had 
nothing else to fill that gap. However, the material 
and color in the black shoe was so desirable that it 
sold reasonably well notwithstanding its faulty fitting. 
The color outweighed the bad fitting. 

[TURN TO PAGE 35, PLEASE | 
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You Can Still Make Money in the 





CARL LAZAN 


EAD of the firm of Lazan Bros., who 

operate three stores in Greater New 
York. Associated with him are two bro- 
thers, Harvey H. Lazan, who has charge of 
the Brooklyn store, and Jerome Lazan, 
managing the 34th Street store in New 
York. These brothers have been engaged 
in selling shoes at retail for the past 25 
years. During the past five years they 
have specialized in women’s corrective 
shoes. Lazan believes it necessary to have 
the personal touch of a representative of 
the firm in each store, in addition to trusted 

loyal employees. 


By CARL LAZAN 


Lazan Bros., New York City 


F is possible to make money 
selling shoes at retail. If—and it is a mighty big if, 
too—your business is based on the facts of present- 
day conditions. 

We still believe that the shoe business can be made 
a profitable one if the following rules are adhered to: 
First, it is necessary to establish an unyielding price 
policy and carry merchandise worthy of it and suit- 
able for that particular locality. This merchandise 
should be classified in units to establish confidence in 
the minds of your public that the goods offer legiti- 
mate values. 

We have discovered that it is of vast importance to 
the consumer that your merchandise be manufactured 
by a reputable and well-known organization and sold 
under its brands. We, therefore, carry only nation- 
ally advertised shoes. 

The year_1932 has been an educational year in all 
industrial and commercial enterprises. Merchants 
who have always lived within their own sphere were 
compelled to seek data as to how the other fellow 
gets by. 

Trade papers are being read and studied as never 
before not only the editorial but the advertising pages 
as well. 


ee in the retail shoe business 
will continue to change with the trend of the times, 
and those who have not yet adjusted themselves to 
them will find that they will be unable to survive. 

To illustrate, we operated two highly specialized 
shoe stores in New York City retailing shoes from 
$8.50 to $11.50. It is the sincere conviction of my 
brother and myself that quality will always outclass 
quantity in the long run. 

That conviction was so strong, that we recently 
opened an 86-chair store, specializing in the same 
grades right in the heart of the keenest shoe compe- 
tition in the city. 

Some of our immediate neighbors carrying good 
merchandise like we do, may in no sense be classed 
as competing stores, as each one presents a different 
feature which is truthfully beneficial to the public in 
its individual way. If my neighbor has a long counter 
shoe feature, and another sells appliances in conjunc- 
tion with their shoes, while our shoes embody such 
features as extremely high arch and narrow heel 
types, personifying style and comfort, they in no way 
enter into competition with one another. All of us 
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Shoe Business, If You Face Facts 


of Present Business Conditions 


do tempt the various buyers who are in the market 
for each of these features to shop our particular 
sector. 

We have found that at this time it is vital to give 
your patrons a more individualized service, and more 
elaborate ways of presenting your merchandise must 
be planned. The result of this has been a considerable 
increase in operating costs. 

In order to keep pace with the situation, merchants 
were required to increase their volume to take care 
of this situation and in order to do so, more sales 
have been planned, which often run for quite extended 
periods. These sales are not always successful in 
spite of the fact that the consumer is becoming more 
sale-conscious and many defer purchasing until they 
can do so at what they consider bargain prices. 

But very few shoe men realize that conditions have 
become deflated. They are still trying to operate by 
forgetting profit and are concentrating on volume. 
Any business to exist must make a profit on every- 
thing it sells. I know we do. Just volume does not 
mean a thing, for no matter how busy a store may be, 
if there is no net profit, there is no nourishment in 
that business. 

Merchandise what people want. It is mighty hard 
to get rid of goods at a profit that are bought just 
because the buyer personally likés them. The real 
test of a shoe merchandiser is his capacity to gauge 
what his clientele can and will consume. 


Adjustments must be liberal. A complete 
range of sizes is more essential than many styles. 
Proper fitting of the foot is our policy, and our type 
of merchandise permits us to do so. 

Efficient salespeople who are expert fitters are nec- 
essary. We are absolutely dependent upon them in 
creating goodwill for us as they are the only contact 
we have with the customer. 

The assets of a business can be judged in this man- 
ner: Stock cannot be figured at cost unless the mer- 
chandise is disposable, and the lowest figure must be 
based on same. 

The initial cost of outfitting a store can only be 
figured as an asset when the store proves a profitable 
one. Large gross sales do not always denote sound- 
ness, and my contention is that a decent markup and 
balanced stock control can be considered a safe 
investment. 





TO MAKE MONEY TODAY 


Says Mr. Lazan, a Shoe Merchant Must 


Give his patrons an individualized shoe service. 

Develop more attractive ways of presenting his mer- 
chandise. 

Beware of the “special sale” temptation, and espe- 
cially of sales that run over an extended period. 

Make a profit on every item of merchandise he sells. 

Make liberal adjustments when adjustments are 
necessary. 

Employ efficent salespeople who are expert shoe 
fitters. 

Build goodwill on the reputation of his organization 
as a whole and not on that of individual salespeople. 

Maintain an efficinet control of merchandise in stock. 

Buy frequently enough to keep styles under control. 

Select manufacturers with an established reputation 
for merchandise and merchant cooperation. 





Goodwill should always be built on a store’s repu- 
tation and not the employees’. Business can be had 
if the organization responds as a whole. Meetings 
with employees should be held often, when policies 
determined upon should be discussed. 

If I were to put $5.00 merchandise in with our 
$8.50 and $11.00, no real good would come of the 
move, as the price hunters are everyone’s customers. 
People who buy proven-named goods of the better 
grades are those who will always stick to the same 
quality and standards and will not be swayed by 
bargains. 

Many people who have been unfortunate recently 
and are unable to pay our prices, will in the long run 
buy from us just as soon as they can scrape up the 
cash. We have had customers buy from us recently 
who have not been in our stores for two years. They 
were wearing our shoes that had been fixed and re- 
fixed. They were still our customers, for they had 
never been lost to the store. 

A number of shoe men, to my knowledge, have 
cheapened their stores by adding so-called popular 
priced shoes. They figured that this merchandise 
would bring them in enough revenue to offset present 
conditions. My observation is that these merchants 
are simply incurring more liabilities. 

If I put in a line of $5.00 shoes, it would mean 
carrying at least 20 styles, with about 100 pairs on 

[TURN TO PAGE 35, PLEASE] 
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The Creation of Work 


Cer a world-wide hookup 
Chancellor Kurt von Schleicher outlined the program 
of his German cabinet as trustee for the entire German 
nation during this period of emergency. “My pro- 
gram consists of one single point: the creation of 
work,” he declared. “I have convinced myself that 
the German people of all classes are dominated by only 
one thought: ‘Give us work. We are not interested in 
anything else—least of all in amendments to the con- 
stitution and other fine things that don’t feed us.’ ” 

There, in a paragraph, you have the strong state- 
ment of a man proposing practical measures even 
though they might not be in line with orthodox eco- 
nomic reasoning. The creation of employment is not 
only a German need but a world-wide need and a par- 
ticularly pressing need in the United States. 

Talk to the man on the street. You will learn that 
nothing today interests him as much as work. He has 
returned to the point of thinking that economic solu- 
tion is not in words and promises of legislators but in 
jobs and work. The creation of employment and the 
stimulation of private business are the chief points 
in the solution of the economic stalemate now facing 
the world. 

There is practically no momentum to money today. 
No business house wants to borrow money to put into 
goods and services that will not return an equivalent 
doilar. 

What one thing will stimulate business? The an- 
swer is a slight increase in prices. A penny more for 
the producer of raw goods and a penny more for the 
intermediate handler and a penny more for the final 
distributor and there you have the incentive for an 
early and better Spring. If the capitalistic state that 
we are now in is to continue, and in all probability it 
will, it can only show “life” by a slight rise in price 
that is sustained and maintained. 

This penny rise in every commodity and service 
used by mankind will do the trick. It will supply the 
initiative to men and money. It will start an activity 
in that barometer of business known as the stock 
market. It will start work—for if there is possibility 





of a slight margin of profit the maker and distributor 
get busy for they then have a hope that for their 
capital and effort they can get a penny more than red 
ink. The creation of work is indeed the only promise 
of a purchasing power for 1933. 

The very fundamentals of all present economic 
thinking is based on the above formula—nothing else 
is of importance as we come into the New Year. Sev- 
eral factors are most favorable for action leading to 
the creation of work. Just the turn of the calendar 
is in itself a factor for good. We are at this time 
closer to a common bond of understanding of the 
need for work than ever before in the history of labor 
and capital. 

A week from now we publish the fifieth anni- 
versary issue of the Boot and Shoe Recorder. In the 
brief space of fifty years, and it’s brief as time flies 
these days, the making of the shoe has been changed 
from hand to machine operations. There were, when 
the Recorder started, plenty of men who could make 
a shoe completely by hand. For some time after the 
Recorder was well along on its going, there were a 
number of firms who made shoes “by both hand and 
machine methods.” And arguments waxed warm as 
to the relative merits of the two kinds—as regarded fit, 
comfort and durability. Now practically all shoes are 
made by machinery, and it takes as many as two 
hundred different machine operations to produce a 
single pair of some kinds of shoes. 


As late as 1882, a wage of one dollar 
a day was looked upon as fair pay. Then, there were 
shoemakers, not so very old, who recalled when they 
took a part of their pay in orders on the general store 
—and in one instance at least, this general store was 
conducted by the manufacturer. Now a wage of four 
dollars a day is not uncommon; and, during the infla- 
tion period, of recent date, a wage of one dollar an 
hour was paid to many skilled workers in many shops. 
Hours of labor have been reduced. Both employer and 
employee now face the future wondering what lies 
ahead. 
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No Other Rubber Heel Has 
All the Features Offered in 


Firestone 


Imperials 


], Longer Wear. Special construction 
si , Oo 
and compounding assure 20/0 more 

























wear. 
® 


2. Resiliency. New, live rubber, and 
plenty of it, provides the extra cushion- 
ing effect needed for greater walking 
comfort. 


e 
3. Light Weight. Firestone’s special 
process produces a heel much lighter in 
weight than ordinary heels. 
e 


Perfect Tread. Scientifically design- 


ed to allow a perfect tread. 


) 
5. Skid Proof. No buttons to cause skid- 
ding. You tread on the entire surface 


of the heel. 
= 


6. Style. Attractively styled to add pres- 


tige and extra sales value to your line. 


Yes, we mean it... no other rubber heel can bring you all 
the advantages offered in Firestone Imperials! These features 


are actually “built” into every rubber heel that carries the famous 
“The Gold Firestone trademark. That’s due to one thing . . . the fact that 
Standard no Firestone product is ever placed on the market until its 


of Heel 


Values “i cost no more than ordinary heels! 





quality and superiority are sure to make it a leader in its field 


and keep it there! Cost? Don’t worry . . . Firestone Imperials 





FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY e Hudson @ Massachusetts 
Sales Office, Heel & Cement Dept.—141 Brookline Ave.—Boston, Mass. 


Firestone 
RUBBER HEELS 


© 1932 Firestone Footwear Co. 











OTHER 
PEOPLES 


The Campus Shoe Shop, 


Greeley, Colo., seat of the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, this 
year cooperated with 12 other busi- 
ness houses engaged in different 
lines of activity in getting out for 
free distribution to students, a 
loose-leaf advertising folder. The 





Campus shop had exclusive cover- 
age in its field. The firm was rep- 
resented with an illustrated adver- 
tisement occupying about one- 
fourth of the back page of the 
cover, 

The unusual advertisement was 
a handy cover made of light 
weight cardboard. Cost of the ad- 
vertising is very small, but it is al- 
most certain to be permanently 
beneficial, due to the fact that a 
firm’s message is kept constantly 
before numbers of students 
throughout the school year. Suit- 
able for keeping all kinds of note- 
book material or even for binding 
theses, the folders are certain of 
constant use by the students. 

The folders are 9 inches wide 
and 12 inches long. Holes are 
punched in the left-hand margin 
for tying the sheets kept inside. 


Intended for fall distribution, the 
folders were printed in brown, a 
seasonal color. The seasonal idea 
was also carried out by means of an 
attractive leaf design border on the 
front page. The college emblem, 
the head of a bear, was printed in 
the center of the front page. 
“Colorado State Teachers College” 
was printed in large type at the top 
of the page. Below the emblem 
was space for the name of the own- 
er, name and number of the course 
for which the folder was being 
used and name of instructor. 

The folders were handed out on 
the campus and left at fraternity 
and sorority houses. Care was 
taken to see that every student got 
at least one, and several were given 
to any student who could use them. 
Several thousand were distributed. 

The shoe shop advertisement 
was a humorous one designed to 
appeal to a smart college set. It 
was illustrated by a cartoon of a 
man with a hole in his shoe. Here 
is the text of the ad: “Put your 
best foot forward ... Never em- 
barrass your foot by bringing it 
face to face with the floor. Let 
our long wearing soles and heels 
keep up your foot-felt pride. 
Service? We give it! Prompt 
and Courteous—and prices? They 
are low.” 
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HARRY R. 
TERHUNE 





Ate refunds the cause 
of business losses? On the con- 
trary, they are a sure source of 
good will when adequately handled, 
according to William Selman, pro- 
prietor of Sel’s Boot Shop, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan. The customer 
who comes in with a complaint on 
a pair of shoes finds that he is met 
with willingness to adjust what 
seems to him a defect. In ordinary 
cases there is no question of the 
attitude that the customer is al- 
ways right. Of course, the un- 
reasonable customer who comes in 
with a foolish complaint, or one 
who repeats in the practice of de- 
manding refunds, must be stopped 








from imposing upon the store, but 
these cases are exceptional. 

In a store doing a good volume 
of business, Selman says, refunds 
should average not over one or two 
a week. There are not enough 
customers who will have the nerve 
to come in for refunds to make it 
otherwise. The trend of present- 
day merchandising practice of 
course places a psychological ob- 
stacle in the path of the customer 
who would come in and start a 
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Don’t play with profits, make 
sure of them! 











ough news value in 
nuine Kangaroo to 








e, bring them 

_ again. Make Men’s sireet and 
dress shoes of genuine 
Kangaroo your feature line! 





AUSTRALIAN KANGAROO 
TANNED IN AMERICA 


SURPASS LEATHER CO., PHILADELPHIA 
RICHARD YOUNG CO., NEW YORE 
ZIEGEL EISMAN CO., BOSTON 
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fight about some imaginary com- 
plaint, and this is just as well. 
When there is genuine cause for 
complaint, the steady customer is 
going back and make it—and this 
is the man it does not pay to 
offend. 

The only requisite in the case is 
that the stock be undamaged. The 
customer who comes in with a pair 
of shoes worn for several weeks 
and demands a refund cannot be 
met in this manner—when an ad- 
justment is to be made here, it is 
a different matter, and can only be 
a question of major defects in the 
shoe construction decreasing the 
effective life. It is the customer 
who comes in with unworn shoes 
and asks for exchange or even re- 
fund that must be handled most 
carefully. 

With one or two refunds a week, 
the loss is invisible to the store. 
Good will has been gained for the 
store. The customer will know 
that he is treated fairly there, and 
will spread the good word to his 
friends. The one who is turned 
down, on the contrary, is a sure 
business killer for the store. 





Selling 5,000 pairs 
of women’s stockings in one week 
is a pretty good stunt, even for the 
department store which pulled the 





trick. The store is H. Ley & Co., 
Allentown, Pa. What recom- 
mends the mention of this in this 
column is that it may be applied 
to shoe stores as well as depart- 
ment stores. 

Undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing phase lays in the fact that 3 
of the store’s non-selling force 
won the prizes. <A delivery boy 
came in for first money, the buyer 
of the women’s shoe department 
(S. H. Davies) second, while a 
cashier ranked third. A “Hoover” 
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house-to-house salesman was in 
the money, too. 

It will be noted that the actual 
sales of the girls in the hosiery 
section were not included in the 
race. 

The rules of the contest are very 
clear and are given so any other 
merchant may pick up this idea. 


HOSIERY WEEK 
November 5 through November 12 


I. The idea behind Hosiery Week is to: 
1. Sell the employees on Hose. 

2. Sell the public, particularly 
friends and relatives of em- 
ployees, on Gotham Hose 
through mouth to mouth adver- 
tising. 

3. Sell more pairs of Hose. 

II. The entire selling and non-selling 
force of the store is to be divided 
into six teams. 

1, A hosiery saleslady is to be cap- 
tain of each team. 

2. She shall organize her team as 
she sees fit, appointing lieuten- 
ants and subdividing her team, 
etc. 

3. Captains will draw for members 
of their team. 

4. Each captain will get a report 
from each member each day and 
total the results before 12:00 
noon. This report shall consist 
of turning in all orders. If no 
order has been taken on that 
day, a blank order with the 
salesman’s name shall be turned 
in marked “no orders.” 

Each member of a team will re- 
receive a Gotham Kit containing: 
1. Two single hose as samples. 

2. Color cards. 

3. Price lists. 

4. Order blanks. 

Selling. 

1. Every employee will make an 
effort to sell as many pairs as 
possible of Gotham Hose in and 
out of the store. 

2. These orders will be handed 
over to the captain of the team 
who will see that they are 
properly filled. 

3. 2% commission will be paid to 
the salesman for all sales up to 

$25.00. No commission less than 

25c. will be paid. 

Above $25.00, 4% commission 

will be paid. 

5. Salesladies who are captains are 
not eligible for this commission. 

6. The sales and salary expense of 
the captains will not be counted 
in the monthly store sales com- 
petition. They will be treated 
the same way as if they were out 
during this period as far as the 
store sales competition is con- 
cerned. 

V. Prizes. 

1, There will be a first prize of 


III. 


IV. 


> 






$5.00 for each member of the 
team having most sales in dol- 
lars (not pairs). 

2. There will be a second prize of 
$2.50 for each team. 

3. There will be three third prizes 
consisting of a pair of $1.00 
Gotham Hose each for each 
team. 

4. There will be an additional 
$5.00 prize for the person lead- 
ing the entire store. 

5. All captains will receive %% of 
the total teams sales. 

6. If 4000 pairs of hose are sold, 
the captains will have a dinner. 

Bush & Bull, in Easton, sold over 

4000 pairs on a similar competi- 

tion. We should sell 6000 at least. 

The winner in Easton was a mem- 

ber of the Delivery who sold over 

400 pairs. We want everybody to 

sell at least 25 pairs. 

VII. Why buy Gotham Hose? 

1. Every woman needs hose al- 
ways. 

. Christmas is almost here. 

. Buy 2 pair of a color on ac- 

count of runs. 

. Prices are reasonable, 75c.-$1.65. 

. Saving on three pair price. 

. Best hose made. < 
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F oot Analysis 
customers of the S. J. Brouwer 
Shoe Co., Milwaukee, receive a 
message about a week after they 
buy a pair of shoes from this de- 








partment that they are bound to 
read. It says: 

“The medicine a doctor gives a 
patient usually does not effect a 
cure the first time it is taken. 
More often the doses must be re- 
peated and occasionally a change 
in the way of the prescription is 
required. That’s the way with 
shoes that are fitted to relieve some 
particular trouble. 

“If your recent purchase has not 
been entirely satisfactory, or if 
you do not get the relief that you 
expect, kindly do us the favor of 
telling us about it.” 
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here Convenience Counts ~ ~ > 


You are overlooking a decided sales advantage 
if you are not stressing the advantage of lacing 
hooks on boys’ shoes. Boys like them because 
they are quick and easy to lace. Their mothers 
like them because the boy can be taught to 
look out for his own shoes . . . Stress these ad- 
vantages with your customers . . . They mean 
readier sales. 


TUBULAR RIVET AND STUD CO 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Selling Agents 


aa 
L ACING HOOKS 
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Lights, Action—BUSINESS 





Effective Illumination of Shoe 
Stores Within and Without 
Takes on Added Importance 
as the Pace of Competition 
Quickens—Many Shoe Sales 
Are Made on the Sidewalk, 
Through Good Window Dis- 
plays, and Proper Lighting Is an 


Essential Factor 


IMumimated signs and brilliantly lighted windows make this Frank Werner Co. store 


in San Francisco attractive at night. 


a of the past three years 
have resulted in many important changes in merchan- 
dising practice. But they have not altered the funda- 
mental principles of sales promotion, save perhaps to 
intensify the need for more effective methods of 
winning customer attention and arousing a desire for 
merchandise as the competitive pace quickens. Stores 
that had earned a reputation for themselves before the 
depression, through effective advertising and attrac- 
tive displays of merchandise, have been notably suc- 
cessful in withstanding the devastating influences of 
the past three years. Other stores that had not, 
perhaps, fully recognized the vital part which success- 
ful sales promotion plays in modern business are being 
literally compelled today, in self-defense, to study 
ways and means of making their sales appeal more 
effective. Advertising, window displays and the plan- 
ning and arrangement of stores within and without 
are subjects.of more vital importance and compelling 
interest today than ever before. 


To plan a modern shoe store, one must necessarily 
start at the sidewalk, for it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that in the intensive competition of these tooth 
and nail times, as many sales are made and lost on the 
sidewalk as at the fitting stool. Unless you can per- 
suade people to come into your stores, your sales- 
people, however efficient they may be, will have no 
chance to sell them, and the impression your store 
gives from the outside has much to do with determin- 
ing their decision as to whether they wish to come in. 

It is almost axiomatic that the well lighted store 
attracts interest and wins favor, whereas the poorly 
lighted store leaves an unfavorable or at best a nega- 
tive impression. Moreover, the importance of the 
evening hours, even after the store is closed, is a 
matter that deserves earnest consideration in connec- 
tion with this whole subject of store appearance and 
window display. In daylight, people hurry by, intent 
upon their own affairs, but in the evening streets are 
thronged with people who have leisure to stop and 
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Note how the series of illuminated signs in this Ansonia Store, New York, draw the attention of the people on the street, 
first to the windows and then toward the interior of the store. 


look. So the evening impression which your store 
makes upon the public of your community becomes a 
matter of very great importance. 


Attractive, well lighted windows are, 
of themselves, focal points of interest that draw cus- 
tomer attention, but their effect is enhanced and 
enlarged when effective electric signs are used. There 
are so many types of illuminated signs available today, 
and they may be had on such economical terms, both 
from the sign manufacturers and in some instances 
from the shoe manufacturers who supply them to 
their dealers, that they are no longer to be regarded 
as a luxury whose use is confined to the big store that 
can afford to spend a lot of money on exterior 
lighting. 

The Neon sign has brought a new influence into 
retail display, for not only does it make possible bril- 
liant effects at a moderate expenditure, but it also 
provides a great variety of color effects. Color, com- 
bined with light, is an added attraction. Colors in 
store illumination add warmth to the whole effect 
and give a touch of cheerfulness which is likely to 
be lacking in cold white illumination. 


Important as the effective lighting of the windows 
themselves undoubtedly is, these modern times de- 
mand that such illumination be reinforced by some- 
thing more in the way of an effective sign or group 
of signs that can be illuminated in night time. The 
window display, however attractive and well lighted, 
is limited in its appeal for the most part to those im- 
mediately in front of the store, or perhaps to those 
who may be attracted from across the street by the 
lights and colors. Electric signs, on the other hand, 
get the attention of people who may be far down the 
block in either direction and on either side of the 
street. To accomplish this it is necessary, of course, 
to give careful thought to the location of the sign and 
the type of sign to be used, but there is such a great 
variety of effective signs on the market today, at 
prices within the reach of the average store, that the 
problem involves no particular difficulty. 

With the approach of the Spring season, many shoe 
stores will again be giving thought and attention to 
the planning of new fronts or the redecoration of 
stores within and without. In either instance, no plan 
should be adopted without first giving the most careful 

[TURN TO PAGE 48, PLEASE] 
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The Finest Show Card 


© DECEMBER : 








—the most colorful 
—best shoe selling 
Window Display Cards! 
Did you look at your windows this morning? If you were the 
prospective customer, would they “sell” you? 


Too many trims are given over to selling some manufacturer’s 
line or brand. Are yours? 


RECORDER window display cards are created each month to 
build “good-will” for you, your store, and to sell merchandise. 





They are colorful, artistic, pleasing to the eye, typical of the Laheg gee beet ie Seo whe & 


white; text in black. 


seasonal atmosphere of the month, thus giving the trim a bright 

















fresh appearance. To sell something, you must say some- oe —" 
thing. RECORDER cards do this for you and your store. They pg ys : 
are your first “interview” with your propective customer, tell- 3 arde—Men's Shoes . 
ing him or her that you have good merchandise, at fair prices, ‘J i 
with courteous service. ' carde—With general ae : 
eder Display Cards will double the value of d Without texi—S8e. Sach 
Recorder Display Ca ill double the value of your windows, : — : 
: ce Special Introductory Servi 3 
and windows are said to be worth 80% of the rent! ye 3 with 50 blank tickets i 
without card posse at $1.50 4 
r 
Samples will be sent on request lL Cin teenie 
Holders Supplied 
PRICE TICKETS—Rich Assortment—Always In-Stock 
Attractive, 
Colorful 
Hand-Lettered 
Price Tickets 


In all denominations 
and blanks 


D—Modernistic, a = ; 


tone, Purple wi 

edge or red with ofan 
edge, on white. 

6 dozen, $1.25 

12 dozen, $2.00 


All other price tickets illus- 
trated are in two or more 
colors, 














6 dozen, Be) 
12 dozen, $1.50 


J—Adjustable clips for price 
tickets. 
, $2.25 
neg gross, 00 
K—Shoe Carton a” 
33:35 per 
25 per 1000 
MANY OTHER 
PRICE TICKETS 
IN STOCK 


“< 
fn's 
~~ 
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* 
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ok 

ce 


—— 


ALSO: Profit Charts Daily E 
Stock Record, and Financia! 
Record Systems. Ask fer 
Samples. 


Cheek with Order— 
Please 

















. : For odd price ticket denom- 
R inations not in stock and 
hand lettered, 15¢ per dosen 

additional. 
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_ FREE—A Profit Chart, pocket size, with each order of (24 doz.) price tickets; clips or carton tickets. 








When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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€rvice tn America! 
HOLDERS— = 
Oval base—burnished gold— a 
3 color trim 5 
Harmonize with the finest of To be 
window display fixtures. | ae Smart 
and 
Comfortable 
Annual Display Card a), i ake wodble 
Service includes: 
“Store Window Bulletin,” sup- 
plies merchandising and dis- 
play suggestions each month. 
Special Cards, with wording as 
wanted. 
Exchange of Cards: Annual 
card service subscribers may exchange any cards received for others 
of the current month whose texts better cover their merchandising 
program. 
Price Tickets: Blank tickets matching the current month’s cards, supplied free; neat tickets with prices as 
wanted, but which do not match the show cards, also supplied annual card subscribers free; tickets with prices as 
wanted which match the cards are 50c per 100 additional. 
Exclusive Franchise is given with annual card service to one merchant in an average size town, suburb or city 
shopping center. 
Service You Wish— BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
- Then Mail Coupon 367 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
: k Please enter our order for the Recorder “Sellin 
13 hand designed cards each month, each Messages” ont service No. — conn 
° ith diff messages, di consisting o cards, each mon 
maine “a aa age 9 by 12 inches; wih $f cad Tarn wide Ge Soe main satiny Dae 
’ , 3 ginning with ca: ‘or Decem or w we 
No. 1 100 blank price tickets to harmonize with pay $  —_—Ssper ‘year, porene $ per month. 
i fs ae For cash in advance full year’s service, 5% discount. 
$5 00 service cards each month (or with prices im- 
m stated, edeslinn ef eden co wank 2% (If for any unforeseen reason we wish to discontinue 
M P P ss service before expiration of order, we agree to pay 
onthly per month additional). Also 6 card holders $1.00 nt en for each wee ot Pim 
° 9 : servic Vv and agree to return ca ° rs. 
with first month’s service. We ‘eel Men’s, Women’s, Children’s shoes and hosiery. 
om os . (Cross out lines not carried.) 
oO. 9 cards cards ? 4 . : 
$4. 3 100 blank price tickets $3.00 50 blank price tickets Printed Price Tickets: — 
Monthly * ‘Td belders Monthly 2 card holders on ee. fe. fo Poe: Fe 
onthiy 


Checks from foreign subscribers must be drawn 
on United States banks, or include exchange. 


Merchants Service Dept. Cire i doors ec ewntehaueeeanneue 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER a acing itaekekiiii cane semana 
367 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. ns Srey de ek okt bene 
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The New Income Tax Law 


What the Federal Revenue Act as Amended Will 


Require of Individual Merchants and Corporations 


By HARRY LEFKER, C.P.A. 


Mr. Lefker will answer questions concerning income and excise tax matters, addressed 
to him care of Boot and Shoe Recorder 


Now that the “storm and stress” 
of a national election of unusual importance is over, 
the American business man must again face the stern 
realities of National Taxation. All of which simply 
means that the Federal Income Tax is still with us 
in a more important and potent form. 

To many business men, any discussion of a tax on 
income or profits is, under present conditions, perhaps, 
academic and wholly theoretical. However, many men 
are not aware of the general lowering or eliminating 
of exemptions, credits and deductions, thus creating a 
new body of taxpayers who hitherto may have been 
tax-exempt. Many struggling enterprises may find 
their tax burdens greater than they had anticipated 
because of the increase in rates and elimination of 
deductions. And even a small tax, when business is 
bad, may be more of a hardship than a large assess- 
ment in boom times. 

What I intend to present in this paper is just a bare 
outline of the important features of the 1932 Reve- 
nue Act and how they differ from provisions in pre- 
vious Acts. It should be borne in mind that Regula- 
tions governing the 1932 Act have not yet been is- 
sued by the Treasury Department and hence any 
discussion must be confined to the Act itself. There 

* are many important technical points upon which offi- 
cial rulings are necessary. A general article of this 
character written primarily for business men cannot 
assume to discuss technical matters of interest only 
to tax practitioners. 

This most important aspect of Federal Income 
Taxation can be best explained by the following quota- 
tion from authentic sources: “It is impossible to gen- 
eralize as to when a taxpayer steps over the line which 
separates tax avoidance from tax evasion and opens 
the way for the imposition of fraud penalties and, 
perhaps, criminal prosecution. If affiliated corpora- 
tions can minimize the imposition of any amount of 
taxes through the filing of Consolidated Returns, 
such action is proper as pure tax avoidance. On the 
other hand, when a taxpayer attempts to conceal the 


fact that he has made a gain from the sale of residen- 
tial property and willfully fails to report such gain 
(even though he feels that the law is unfair in taxing 
gains and disallowing loss deductions on such sales), 
there is a clear case of tax evasion. However, the 
incidence of the Income Tax may often be shifted 
through bona fide means. Board and Court decisions 
have so held in many cases wherein reference is 
usually made to an old Supreme Court decision which 
enunciated the oft-quoted principle that “* * * * if a 
device is carried out by means of legal forms, it is 
subject to no legal censure.” 


Explanation of 1932 Act—Comparison With Prior Acts 


Individual Returns—The personal exemption which 
under the 1928 Act was $3,500.00 for a married per- 
son and $1,500.00 for a single person has been re- 
duced to $2,500.00 and $1,000.00 respectively. The 
rates of normal tax on individuals have been increased 
to 4 per cent on the first $4,000.00 in excess of credits 
and 8 per cent of the remainder of such excess amount. 
Under the 1928 Act, the normal tax was 114 per cent 
on the first $4,000.00 in excess of credits, 3 per cent 
on the next $4,000.00 and 5 per cent on the balance. 

The Surtax now applies to net incomes of over 
$6,000.00 instead of $10,000.00 as formerly. 


A comparison of Surtax Rates is as follows: 


Surtax Surtax 

Income 1932 Rates 1928 Rates 
BU See Seve kcckeg evens $ 40.00 S ack. 
SO oi ac ores lotic teeee 180.00 60.00 
i ee ee 440.00 220.00 
Sr err 880.00 510.00 
SE 50a sins ots acacoieee sce’ 1,440.00 880.00 
ER SES in ecenig voesciece® 2,150.00 1,310.00 
IOs 6-05.00’. hal ows eae’ 2,960.00 1,800.00 
MIR Ss crocs eoaneebaas 3,900.00 2,360.00 
SOOO A 4,960.00 2,980.00 
I yi sic hash ep rienienins 7,460.00 4,400.00 
TRO GOOO. 55:5 ITS i ees dos « 22,460.00 11,660.00 


[TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE] 
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SHOE LACES 


AN IMPORTANT LITTLE DETAIL 





The wide-awake manufacturer never 
neglects his laces for he recognizes the qual- 
ity lace as one of the smaller yet important 





items so necessary to the smart, finished ap- 


pearance of his footwear. 


Although the customer may not know 
that your shoe conceals a box toe, counter, 


shank, etc., he instantly sees the lace. A good 
looking, quality lace is a visible sign of inbred 








quality in the shoe itself. Equip your shoes 
with laces backed by 67 years of lace making 
experience. We can offer you a complete 
: line of glazed, soft-finished, rayon, and mer- 
: cerized laces for all types and grades of shoes 
at prices which make them unusual values. 





SHOE LACE COMPANY 


(Successor to Joslin Manufacturing Co., Established 1865) 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SELLING AGENT 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Adequate System of Accounts 


Prime Need 
of Shoe Store 


Washingon, D. C.—One of the prime 
essentials of a successful retail shoe store is an ade- 
quate and well kept system of accounts — something 
sadly lacking in many stores at the present time. 

This rather obvious conclusion is emphasized by a 
study of the causes of commercial bankruptcies just 
concluded by Victor Sadd and Robert T. Williams, of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in 
cooperation with the Institute of Human Relations 
and the Law School of Yale University. The results 
of the study has been published by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The study included an exhaustive investigation into 
the bankruptcy of 10 retail shoe stores and resulted in 
a mass of information which is intended to be broad- 
cast to dealers who may be experiencing difficulties 
at present and to prevent entry into the business of 
unqualified persons who are simply dooming them- 
selves to failure through ignorance of the require- 
ments of shoe store operation. 

The cases studied were in the bankruptcy courts of 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Suffolk counties, in Mass- 
achusetts, which includes the mtetropolitan area of 
Boston and surrounding towns. It is believed these 
cases are fairly typical of those to be found in bank- 
ruptcy courts in all parts of the country. 

Just how important the keeping of an adequate 
system of books is to the success of a shoe store is 
shown by the fact that of the 10 failures studied, only 
one store had what the investigators thought an ade- 
quate system of books. 


Oyre-half of the stores kept no 
books at all and feur of them kept what the investi- 
gators believed were inadequate books. 

The report disclosed that the major causes of 
bankruptcy are inefficient management, unwise use 
and extension of credit, adverse domestic and per- 
sonal factors, dishonesty and fraud. Inadequate 
bookkeeping, of course, is included under the general 
heading of inefficient management. 

One of the surprising results of the study is the 
definite assertion that bankruptcy of one store, far 
from being a benefit to the remaining stores of the 


& Study of Causes of Bankruptcies 
Puts New Emphasis on Efficient 
Management and Proper Methods 

of Store Operation 


neighborhood, is a pusitive detriment, because the 
survivors frequently are forced to accept losses which 
in many cases are sufficient to wipe out profits and 
threaten their own solvency. 

“The assets of a bankrupt business are sold at 
whatever prices they are able to command,” the re- 
port says. “The bankrupt sales which are being 
conducted in the same trading area, often in the same 
block, frequently prevent the maintenance of a neces- 
sary profit margin in an active business. 

“Until the merchandise of a bankrupt business is. 
sold, the active merchant must compete against a 
bankruptcy sale. An auctioneer or trustee is forced 
by clamoring creditors to dispose of merchandise at 
any price he can get. The consumer naturally buys 
where he can obtain the best bargain, and bank- 
ruptcy sales are well attended. 


“"?, ae 

he owner of an existing concern 
cannot reduce the costs of doing business sufficiently 
to offset the loss of trade. His wages, rent, and 
other overhead costs must be paid. It is not un- 
usual, therefore, for an otherwise stable business to 
become insolvent after attempting to survive in a 
local market demoralized by a series of bankruptcy 
sales at which the buyer sets the price.” 

Inefficient management is the cause of more com- 
mercial failures than any other single thing, the re- 
port said. 

“Too many persons venture into business without 
a true valuation of their own abilities and a knowl- 
edge of methods required to conduct a business pro- 
fitably,” the report said. “There is no effective 
method at present of preventing the unqualified from 
entering business, although the need is both apparent 
and pressing. , 

“It does not appear difficult to sell goods for more 
than they cost, and ‘running a store’ seems easy. But 
many fail, and the high mortality rate in business 
reflects the absence of.the qualities needed to succeed 
in many cases and the difficulty of conducting a 
business profitably.” 

The authors of the report called attention to the 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE] 
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Balancing the Scales of Justice 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


“Had the beige shoe fitted perfectly 
it would have sold, too. But the color 
was not sufficiently wanted to overcome 
the fault in fitting. Though they fitted 
alike, the black was salable merchan- 
dise, the beige was not. 

“So I returned the beiges and kept 
the blacks. The point is this: I could, 
with perfect justice, have returned both 
styles. But if I choose to keep the 
blacks, really that is my lookout. I am 
relieving the factory of a part of its 
legitimate burden. Nor does my keep- 
ing the blacks alter the fact that the 
beiges did not sell because they did not 
fit.” 

Exactly the same arguments (on 
both sides) apply to goods returned 
because they are “not up to sample.” 
The retailer deserves to be ridden out 
of the shoe industry on a rail if he 
deliberately gathers up his odds and 
ends and ships them back “not up to 
sample.” Yet manufacturers report 
there are a few retailers unethical 
enough to attempt just that. 

No method has yet been devised 
whereby the manufacturer can guar- 
antee the retailer against odds and 
ends. Still it must be admitted that 
even in shoes that are genuinely not up 
to sample, the desirability of certain 
materials will make them salable mer- 
chandise, while the less desirable styles 
will be unsalable because they are not 
up to sample. 

What shall the merchant do to pro- 
tect himself from unjust criticism in 
the matter of returns on account of 
“poor fit” or “not up to sample’? 

The answer is simple. He must re- 
port any such complaint immediately, 
in two or three weeks at the outside. 
If more than that time passes the man- 
ufacturer has every right to assume 
the shoes are satisfactory. If a com- 
plaint comes in later he has every right 
to suspect it is not made entirely in 
good faith. 

When a shipment arrives it is only 
good business on the retailer’s part to 
inspect it for quality and try some on 
immediately for fit. If all is not well 
a letter like this is in order: “Some of 
the boys report your So-and-So pat- 
tern bites too much at the throat, es- 
pecially in narrow widths. Should this 
trouble prove serious we shall write you 
again.” 


Such a letter is appreciated by the 
factory. It points to a definite fault 
to be checked up, and protects the mer- 
chant if he decides later on to make a 
claim. 

Some retailers, manufacturers re- 
port, seem to think they have a right 
to return stock shoes any time at all 
simply “because they are in stock.” 
This practice cannot be defended from 





any angle. When a retailer buys goods 


he buys them. He doesn’t borrow 
them. 

One well-known manufacturer criti- 
cises the attitude of certain retailers 
toward manufacturers’ styles. “The 
smaller the retailer and the less abil- 
ity he has in a style way, the stronger 
usually is his persistence in ‘styling 
his own shoes.’ Instead of buying the 
product of a few skilled designers he 
ruins their work to indulge his own 
conceit. 

“Then, when he sees the horrible re- 
sult, instead of taking his medicine like 
a man, he tries to dump the shoes back 
on the manufacturer’s hands with what- 
ever alibi seems most likely to go 
through. Often it is ‘late delivery,’ 
probably caused by the manufacturer’s 
efforts to indulge his unreasonable 
preferences.” 

On one point all shoe manufactur- 
ers agree: They have very few com- 
plaints against the well established, 
successful retailers. Their troubles 
come from the unbusinesslike dealers 
who are not brainy enough to make a 
profit from their store operations—so 
decide to try to extort a living out of 
their manufacturers. 

But the pickings for such fellows will 
be slimmer from now on. They will be 
eliminated at the source of supply, ac- 
cording to a manufacturer who writes: 
“Right now there is a movement on 
foot to enlarge in a great way upon 
the present reporting system which en- 
lightens all members as to the habits 
of all merchants. 

“Naturally, none of us is going to 
be interested in serving an account if 
reports show that account habfiually 


“returns shoes, pays siow. or in any 


other way violates the rules of decent 
business.” 


Bata Expands 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Extensive di- 
versification is planned by the famed 
Bata Shoe Company of Czechoslovakia, 
according to reports from Prague to 
the Department of Commerce. 


Besides distributing shoes throughout 
the world, the company now is going to 
begin manufacturing of cardboard, 
glue, lime, welded pipes, rubber toys, 
rubber floor coverings and technical 
rubber goods. The organization also is 
preparing to operate gas works, includ- 
ing production and sale of gas, tar, and 
water of ammonia; an oil refinery, 
brick kilns, a flour mill, a sawmill, and 
a hotel. 

These developments resulted from an 
extraordinary session of shareholders 
of the company early this month when 
provision was made for establishing a 
legal basis for concentration of all sub- 
sidiary plants of the well-known com- 
pany. 
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You Can Still Make Money 


In the Shoe Business 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


a line. This means an investment of 
$7,000.00. These shoes would need to 
be advertised. And I know full well, 
even with an A No. 1 location, we would 
not do 100 more pairs a week, or 5000 
pairs a year in addition to our regular 
established lines. 

Regular customers would be tempted 
to believe these were our customary 
shoes, which would mean the eventual 
ruination of our business. 

This does not apply to department 
stores, or to those shoe stores whose 
physical set-up allows for separate dis- 
tinct departments. 

I believe in concentration. <A _ spe- 
cialty shoe man cannot ride more than 
one horse at a time. Even a circus 
acrobat to do this stunt, must have his 
horses in step. 

Control of Stock. Retailers who 
carry styles to suit every individual 
will find that they get the least turn- 
over on their stock. Match the styles 
in groups and the total range of sizes 
will enable you to gradually get rid of 
the slow-moving numbers. 

I find it is necessary to buy shoes 
oftener than two times a year, and 
splitting the buying period to four 
times a year permits safer buying and 
better stock control. 

In buying shoes for a season, I find 
it advantageous to buy in this manner. 
Consider the heights of heels and types 
of styles in their different colors, then 
minimize the least amount of styles 
necessary and order plenty of sizes in 
the best-selling size range. When these 
shoes arrive, I reorder only the fast- 
moving numbers and push out the unre- 
sponsive ones. 

This gives me a four-month’s range 
and a sale in between can be planned 
during that time to clear out any ac- 
cumulation of slow-moving stock. 
Shoes can be made up for this sale, 
making your size range complete—and 
you will lose fewer sales. 

By following this procedure your 
stock will be well-balanced at all times 
of the year, and should any unforeseen 
conditions develop, an adjustment in 
your policy can be made without endan- 
gering the business. 

In conclusion, the manufacturer is 
an important factor in the growth of 
the business, as his reputability and 
cooperation are vitally essential. 





Do You Know 


Men soil white shoes sooner than do women? 
That’s something for cogitation by the crispin 
branch of the Society of Whys & Wherefors. 
A seasoned shoe merchant says that men often 
soil their white shoes quickly because they are 
careless where they put their feet down, while 
women pick their way along and keep their 
white shoes pristine. A tanner begs to differ, 
commenting that some white leathers pick up 
particles of dust and dirt quicker than do 
others, and it is the fate of the males of the 
race that they should wear shoes of the leather 
that gets soiled the sooner. 























Two can live almost 
as cheaply as one... 


Lexington. For instance, rooms at 

the minimum rate of $3 a day for 

one person, are only $4 a day for two. 

And the Lexington is a new hotel, lo- 

cated in the Grand Central Zone, one block 
from fashionable Park Avenue. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


$ 1 a day more for two persons at Hotel 














Your Store Name 


XM AS individualistic 


PRICE TICKETS 


Any Assortment of 


i Prices Wanted 
=_— re $2.50 
|. AR...» sacmseeeane 4.28 


(If special hand-drawn design 
add 75c. to initial order.) 
Without store name 


15 


| —with store name in type— 


SND dcicicasevucech $1.50 
NEEL 4 56.4.4 0endecsehes 
EL y kcwh waksnew Goats 25 


Check in advance must 

accompany order— 
For your Nov. and Dec. trims 
we have appropriate seasonable 
tickets in-stoc 

Samples on Request. 

XMAS WINDOW CARDS 

Sizes: 7” x 12” and 8” x14”. |. 
Actual size) WRITE for TEXT _--” 
AND PRICES _.-*" 
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Adequate System of Accounts 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


fact that the vast majority of failed concerns are 
small enterprises employing relatively little capital, 
and though listed by mercantile agencies, are given 
moderate or no credit rating. 


A\mong the general underlying causes 
of business failures the report lists the “unlimited 
and uncontested right of every individual to engage 
in any business regardless of personal qualification,” 
which “enables many to enter business whose failure 
is almost certain;” intensified competition; ease of 
securing credit; ease of discharging debts, and busi- 
ness fluctuations. 

Another significant fact revealed by the study is 
that many bankrupts are illiterate and ignorant. 
More than 40 per cent of the total of 570 bankrupts 
studied did not finish grade school and approximately 
70 per cent were not even high school graduates. 
Less than 10 per cent were college graduates. ; 

“Depression” is a favorite excuse given by bank- 
rupts for their failure, the report-shows, but actually 
such statements are, in large measure, incorrect. 
Every business-failure study made in the past has 
proved that other causes were more fundamental and 
influential than business depression, it is said, with 
the probability that the larger proportion of failures 
result from bad judgment at the very inception. 

Inexperience is a prolific cause of business failures. 
The report shows that of the 570 businesses studied 
the proprietors of only 30 per cent had ever been busi- 
ness proprietors before. 


“Tien who enter business 
in many cases are clerks, salesmen, laborers in the 
building trades, factory workers, mechanics, police- 
men, and various other types of workers whose knowl- 
edge of business is very limited,” the report says. 
“The only capital required to establish a business in 
the majority of cases is the rental for the premises, 
an instalment upon furnishings and equipment, and 
an advance upon merchandise purchased.” 

Just how this applies to failures of the 10 shoe 
stores is shown by the fact that only one of the 10 
had ever run a shoe store before entering the business 
which failed. Of the remaining nine, three were 
salesmen in shoe stores; two employes in a shoe fac- 
tory ; one a shoemaker, one a bookkeeper, one a laborer, 
and one, owner of a hardware store. 

Of the 10 shoe store failures studied nine were in- 
dividual proprietorships and one a corporation. The 
aggregate capitalization of the former was $39,700, 
with 56.4 per cent of the capital having been fur- 
nished by the store owners; 30.2 per cent by whole- 
salers; 10.1 per cent by friends and relatives; 2.5 
per cent by commercial banks, and .8 per cent by loan 
or finance companies. 
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All Over the Map for Spring 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5] 


smartest tailored clothes. Two or three 
of the shoe style leaders have sold the 
type for a number of months and now 
the news has spread to the popular 
price lines. 

We find—quite naturally—more en- 
thusiasm in the lower price lines than 
at the higher levels. To the style 
originators, the shoe begins to look a 
little stale. But it is our opinion that 
whatever retailers or manufacturers of 
high style shoes think about it, smart 
women as well as average women are 
going to demand it for many weeks to 
come. Mrs. Ives, fashion editor of 
Vogue, wore it herself in black suede 
on the platform at the last Style Con- 
ference. She also talked about it in 
her fashion summary and plans to fea- 
ture it in Vogue magazine. 

We don’t believe it has reached its 
peak yet in high-style shoes. And we 
are sure that it has a long and satis- 
factory future ahead of it at other 
levels. IF—(and here’s where the rub 
always comes in)—if sufficient origi- 
nality is shown in styling this shoe. 

To manufacturers with the originality 
to create new designs, there are a num- 
ber of changes that can be rung on the 
idea. It is not necessary to copy some- 
body else’s pattern in order to be in the 
swim. The broad T-strap represents 
a type not a model and if retailers in- 
sist upon new and fresh interpretations 
of the idea, the fashion will last long 
enough for profitable merchandising. 


Punched Shoes Important 


The T-strap and the fashion of per- 
forations are closely linked. Practically 
all of the broad T-strap shoes are 
punched. But other types also endorse 
the perforation idea or “perfs” as they 
are nicknamed now. When a fashion 
gets a nick like this it’s pretty sure to 
be accepted. Just like little William 
who feels he belongs to the gang “when 
the fellows call him Bill!” So when 
perforations are known as “perfs” you 
can be sure they are successful. Per- 
forations are everywhere in the new 
shoe line from the pin-point variety all 
the way up to penny sizes. Here again 
the importance of originality comes in. 
We have seen several new methods of 
perforating original enough in construc- 
tion to justify the applications made by 
their makers for design patents. It’s a 
fashion idea that challenges creative 
ability. 


Other Highlights of the Early 
Shoe Openings 


Navy the fashion color for immediate 
buying, after black and brown. Buyers, 
as is to be expected, are putting off 
beige and gray “until a little later.” 
They are thinking about February and 
early March merchandising now. It 
does not look as if beige would be 





launched too soon. Just the opposite in 
fact. But there is real enthusiasm for 
navy, right now. Often with little 
touches of white or gray. They are 
beginning to ask for purple casts in 
navy leathers, to go with the new navy 
woolens. Only a few tanners have this 
kind of a blue, because it was felt 
earlier that a clear Admiralty blue 
would take care of all demands, Ad- 
miralty will undoubtedly be the volume 
choice, but the other type of~blue de- 
serves consideration. We heard some- 
body say, the other day, that the fact 
of Roosevelt’s having served as Secre- 
tary of the navy would be a good sell- 
ing point for navy this Spring. Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it up for a 
promotion idea along about March 4th! 

Reptiles are getting attention after 
kid and calf. This is the way, it seems, 
that the lighter tones will be introduced 
and many buyers feel that it is the 
safest way to merchandise the gray 
trend. Calcutta lizards, a few ring 
lizards, watersnakes for the cheaper 
grades. Higher price lines emphasize 
combinations of reptiles and leathers 
particularly in gray and black and gray 
and blue. 

In the neutral leathers as sampled 
now, fawn shades have the edge on the 
lighter tones except for the extreme 
South or resort wear. Some of the 
gray leathers are the new warmer tones 
of gray; others are the old, flat cold 
shades. It’s too bad when there are 
so many good grays on the market to 
increase the difficulties of merchandis- 
ing gray by choosing the wrong kind 
of color. 

Service leathers are proposed for the 
early season, chiefly for the younger 
trade. Browns, some grays, chamois, 
tans and even some high shades. This 
is, of course, the flesh-side-outside use 
of the leather, carrying on the trench 
oxford idea. Pigskin is, up to date, the 
biggest leather for spectator sports 
types. 

Round toe shoes are on the up and 
up. The majority of manufacturers are 
showing at least one model in the new 
last. Many are going it gradually, not 
adopting an extremely short vamp, but 
a modified form. Sandals and the new 
broad T-strap are almost invariably 
built on rounder toes and shorter vamps. 

Patterns emphasized, after the broad 
T-strap, are eyelet ties. It is hard to 
tell pumps from ties these days since 
so many models in the pump class have 
some sort of a lacing detail. Side ef- 
fects carry on. Open throat oxfords 
are good and there is some interest in 
the Theo tie. Sandal effects in general 
for dressier types, with more closed-up 
patterns stressed for general wear, al- 
though beach and evening types are still 
decidedly open and even the street 
sandals make up in perforations what 
they may lack in cut-outs! 
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Sport Shoes for Sport Clothes 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16] 


such as mine. Again I was all wrong. 

Today style conference reports on 
men’s shoes as well as on women’s shoes 
and juvenile shoes are accepted through- 
out the industry from tanner and last 
maker down to the retail salesman on 
the fitting stool as authentic informa- 
tion of fashion trends. A guide to the 
last maker, the tanner, the shoe manu- 
facturer and to the retailer and his 
salespeople. 


Perfecting the Picture 


At the style committee meeting in 
New York last October, we were shown 
sketches and drawings of sports ap- 
parel and the new summer street clothes 
that will be in popular demand for 
Spring and Summer, 1933, and told a lot 
about the weaves and colors of the 
materials. The sketches helped a lot, 
of course, but we each had to form our 
own mental picture of color combina- 
tions and just how the clothes would 
look. We also had to form a mental 
picture of the shoes needed to go with 
the clothes. 

Recently I saw a beautiful display of 
the actual clothes—sport coats and 
trousers—the new slacks that are re- 
placing knickers and the new Summer 
business suits—that will be on sale in 
good clothing stores for the forthcoming 
spring and summer season. I could see 
for myself the weaves, the colors, the 
various combinations of sport coats and 
trousers and also the new types of busi- 
ness suits for summer wear. It helped 
me solve my buying problem. 

Now, men, here is the good news— 
That wonderful display of sport clothes 
and summer time business suits will be 
all set for your benefit at the style con- 
ference on men’s shoes at the 22nd 
NSRA annual convention, Palmer House, 
January 8,9, 10 and 11. Along with the 
clothes will be the shoes which will best 
go with each outfit to complete the 
picture. 

One of the country’s foremost stylists 
in the men’s apparel field will tell the 
story of these new developments in 
men’s wear, probably as he told it to 
me—sitting cross-legged on one of the 
display tables. It was a valuable lesson 
for me and I know it will be for you. 

Don’t miss it, men. It will make you 
money, will prevent many costly buy- 
ing mistakes and increase your sales. 
There are sure to be many new develop- 
ments in men’s sport shoes, ventilated 
shoes and the new types of shoes for 
summer time business wear. 

This style conference at the NSRA 
convention, open to all shoe men whether 
members of any association or not, is 
the best place in the world to get the 
real style and merchandising dope on 
men’s shoes. 

As chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, I have just completed ar- 
rangements for the Frolic for the con- 
vention next January. And will it be 
a knock-out! 
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MODERN WINDOWS ARE FELT WINDOWS 


Now YOU, TOO, can have the New Style 
A FELT _—_ — SHOW WINDOWS 









toner that carry Forceful 
NAME § Advertising 


done in 
FELT LETTERS 


Modern stores thruout America 
are turning to the use of Felt let- 
ters and simple backgrounds in 
decorating their windows to get 
the massed _ concentration, 
screaming headlines and simplic- 
ity which drives business into 
their stores. 

Now, thru a unique plan devel 

Boot and Shoe gio Tagpargy be 
store window, too, can have all the 
advantages of Felt display at the re- 
markably low price of only $24.00 a 
year. 


You are supplied with sufficient felt 
letters, decorative strips and a panel 
background 30x48”. Every month, 2 
drawings come to you, showing exactly 
how to make more effective telling, 
selling window displays with Felt. 

In addition, each month you are fur- 
nished four up-to-the-minute p! 
enabling you to change the message in 
your windows, weekly—everything you 
need is at your finger tips. Letters are 
conveniently boxed—the drawing shows you ex- 
actly how to set up the display—and the felt letters 
require no adhesives—all you need to do is to press 
the letters firmly against the background and your 
display is ready to be placed in the window. 


The Greatest Stores of America Use This System 


Until the introduction of the cutout Felt Letters the average window had no way of putting over 
a message that could be read across the street. 80% of the passersby are in automobiles, 










USE buses, street cars and across the street. A window display fails of its purpose unless it 
THIS is backed up with a good advertising message. The Felt Letter and Panel style of 
COUPON window dsplay enables you to introduce this message in the window in an attrac- 


tive manner and at the same time have it seen by 100% of the passing traffic. 


SOLD TO ONLY ONE SHOE STORE 
IN A COMMUNITY 


BETTER WRITE FOR DETAILS AT ONCE 


BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 


at carb k: seiitbisntndt sk 1 ida weetinn : pera Senay “iat 


BOOT & SHOB RECORDER 
MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send full details covering New Felt Letter ™ 
and el Window Displays 


. 
. 


Bier Ge than’ & State................. 18 367 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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KID BECOMES “GOAT LEATHER” FOR MEN 


Change of Terminology Decided at Boston Meeting 





At a meeting held at the Hotel 
Statler on Dec. 18th, the kid leather 
trade, as represented by principals, 
agents and salesmen of kid leather 
houses, considered the possibilities of 
increasing sales of men’s shoes. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
publicity and promotion divisons of the 
Goat and Cabretta division of the Tan- 
ners’ Council. Presiding officer, J. J. 
Lyons and publicity manager, Daniel 
Hickey, staged a meeting in a room 
framed with promotional matter and 
selling campaigns. At the dinner the 
orchestra played “Shine on your shoes” 








from Flying Colors in the parody of 
“Goatskin in your shoes.” A special 
broadcast facetiously included Calvin 
Coolidge and Al Smith. The principal 
speakers were trade and business paper 
editors. 

The significant product of the eve- 
ning’s conference was the masculine in- 
terpretation of the term “kidskin” into 
“goatskin,” and then its final termin- 
ology by Fred Blatz into the accepted 
form—“goat leather.” An aggressive 
campaign to interest men in goat 
leather shoes was inaugurated. 











New Maine Manufacturer 


AUBURN, Mre.—A new concern is 
starting here, and will be known as 
“Maine Shoes; Inc.” Ben Weiner is 
president; Irwin David is treasurer and 
Thomas Noonan, formerly of Cushman 
Hollis, is superintendent. They will 
make $2 to $3 retailers in the novelty 
sport types and semi-corrective women’s 
shoes for the big volume trade. All 
shoes to be constructed by the cemented 


process. 





Business Good 


LOUISVILLE—The Bon Ton Shoe De- 
partment has had a good business dur- 
ing the past year, showing over a 25 
per cent increase over last year, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gross, the manager. 

Mr. Gordon, manager of the shoe de- 
partment at Herman Straus and Sons, 
also reports an increase over last year, 
having done an especially good business 
in their new line of Red Cross shoes. 





Takes Over Bresnahan Shoe Plant 


Boston, Mass.— John H. Goldberg 
has taken over the machinery and 
equipment of the Bresnahan Shoe Co., 
65 Beverly Street, Boston, and will op- 
erate it, starting immediately, for the 
making of 2500 pairs of shoes daily 
by the Compo process. The factory 
will be known as the Gold Seal Factory, 
No. 2. Mr. Goldberg will continue the 
Gold Seal factory at Newburyport as 
Factory No. 1. 

William H. Bresnahan, who estab- 
lished and built up the Bresnahan Shoe 
Co., has retired from shoe manufac- 
turing, and is giving his entire time 
and attention to the Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., of which he was a 
founder and is now chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Goldberg is already making sam- 
ples of Compo shoes in the newly ac- 
quired factory, to be shown to buyers 
in the markets for 1933. 


Brockton’s First 
“Golden Rule” Factory 


BrocktoN—Formation of Brockton’s 
first “Golden Rule” factory is practi- 
cally completed with 250 employees of 
the Diamond Shoe Company subscrib- 
ing to shares in what will be the Lin- 
coln Shoe Co. soon to occupy factory C 
of the Diamond Company’s factory 
area here, 

The new organization is scheduled to 
begin production this week at the rate 
of 1200 pairs daily, with Superintendent 
Henry S. Rubin of the Diamond Com- 
pany, in charge, it is reported. 





Encouraging Business 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—Greer Dry Goods 
Company, which re-opened in the sum- 
mer after being out of business for two 
years, reports that shoe sales are very 
encouraging. They handle the “Star 
Brand” shoes exclusively. 
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Ballet Slippers 








WHERE TO BUY 





BALLET SLIPPERS 


RIGHT AND LEFT LAST 






Black Kid 
‘s Misses’ id's 
a ES BY Ts 
Brooks Shoe Mfg.Co. 
Swanson and Ritner Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Forms 


| Zairy Forms! 


FOR SHOES AND HOSIERY 
made from white, 
transparent or colored 
FAIR YLITE 
Shoe Form Co. Ine., Auburn.N.Y. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Accessories 





EVER-READY, the Pad 
That Stops the Pinch 
Insist upon Bver-Ready felt  skived 
the ordinary, A quality handy skived 
pad that insures results. Do not ac- 

s cept substitution or imitation. 
‘ Mfd. by 
Security Shoe Findings Mfg. Co. 


827 West Monroe Street Chicago, Ill, 





WHERE TO BUY 


Riding Boots 





RIDING BOOTS 
‘ IN-STOCK 


For Men, Women and 
Children—also 
Jodhpurs and Field 







Write for catalog, 
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SPRING SHOE AND LEATHER CARDS FOR 1933 








The 1933 Spring Season Shoe and 
Leather Card (Women’s) has just been 
released to members of the Textile Color 
Card Association, it was announced to- 
day by Margaret Hayden Rorke, man- 
aging director. Advance swatches of 
the new shades were previously sent out 
to the Association’s members in the shoe 
and leather trades. 

The eight shades portrayed in the 
Spring card are classified under three 
groups and, as a special guide to mer- 
chandising, an explanatory note pre- 
pared by the joint color committee of 
the Allied Shoe and Leather Industries 
is appended to each color. 

Following are the three classifications 
of women’s shoe shades: 


HIGH FASHION COLORS 


These are colors that have dis- 
tinct promotional value, because 
they are closely correlated with the 
outstanding developments in Spring 
costume colors. 

DAWN GREY—The new grey, 
especially chosen because of its 
neutral harmonizing qualities. Can 
be successfully promoted to com- 
plement the various high fashion 
costume greys for Spring. Alone 
and in combination with Indies 
Brown, Admiralty Blue or Black. 

SUNRUST—Successful in the 
high style group for the past two 
seasons, this shade now assumes 
added emphasis as a high fashion 
color because it keys smartly with 
the new copper-rust tones in cos- 
tumes, as well as navy and grey. 
For wear with town and country 
clothes. Used alone and in com- 
bination with white. 


NEW CLASSIC STAPLES 


Beige shades are assuming greater 
fashion significance in women’s apparel, 
especially neutral casts, such as ficelle 
(string), grége and natural. The fol- 
lowing colors, Corosan and Chaff, com- 
plement pastel as well as beige cos- 
tumes. They will be used alone or in 
combination with each other, or with 
Fawn Brown, Indies Brown or Black. 

COROSAN—Lightest interpretation 
of the important neutral beige family. 

CHAFF—Clear medium tone of the 
neutral beige range, especially suitable 
for town wear. 


REPEATED CLASSIC STAPLES 


These colors, originally created in 
previous seasons for high style, have, 
through successful promotion and 
fashion acceptance, again taken their 
place in the category of “Classic 
Staples.” They are, therefore, further 
recommended for volume selling. 

FAWN BROWN—A shade that has 
proved very successful for general 
wear. Repeated as a staple shoe color 
because of the increasing interest in 
beige and lighter costume browns. Popu- 





lar in combination with Indies Brown 





and also combines well with Corosan 
and Chaff in two- or three-color effects. 

INDIES BROWN—The most widely 
accepted version of a neutral dark 
brown leather, significant in Spring 
fashions because of its versatility. An 
effective accent to beige, grey, pastels, 
white or deeper animated tones. Also 
keys with all costume browns. 

SWAGGER BROWN—Again empha- 
sized because it is a perfect interpreta- 
tion of the Russia tone of leather. The 
correct accent to the very fashionable 
swagger type of costume. Especially 
smart with navy or Oxford grey tail- 
leurs, also with the new rust shades. 

ADMIRALTY BLUE—The classic 
version of navy blue, always success- 
ful for Spring promotion. Assumes 
added importance for the coming sea- 
son because of the continued style 
significance of navy and the trend to- 
ward a wide gamme of softer blues. 

A notation appears on the card to 
the effect that the all-white shoe gives 
every prospect of repeating its great 
success of the past season. Black 
leathers are also cited as representing 
a substantial proportion of early 
Spring shoe business. The following 
animated colors, used alone or in com- 
bination with white, are endorsed for 
further promotion: Cabana Green, Hi- 
In, Red, Biscay Blue, Tropic Yellow, 
Orange Glow. 

The men’s shoe colors for Spring, 
1933, issued on a separate card, com- 
prise: Custom Tan, Plaza Tan, Bourbon, 
Brown Sherry, and the following sports 
shades: Nusand, Mokatone. 

The joint color committee of tan- 
ners, shoe manufacturers and retailers 
cooperated with the Textile Color Card 
Association in the selection of the above 
shades. 





WHAT'S IN THE SHOE? 


New York—An interesting event in 
connection with the Seasonal Opening 
of the National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association last week was a 
luncheon tendered by Julius Grossman, 
Inc., Brooklyn, to dealer distributors 
and the press in connection with the 
formal opening of their new line. The 
gathering, which took place in the West 
Ballroom of the Commodore, was at- 
tended by Grossman distributors from 
all sections of the country. The key- 
note of the occasion was an emphasis 
on the importance of selling quality in 
footwear and the weakness of a selling 
appeal based primarily on price. 








Nobil Enlarges Alliance Branch 
ALLIANCE, O.—Nobil’s Shoe Store 


which has been operated in Alliance for 
the past 12 years will move January 1, 
to a larger store room at 308 E. Main 
St. Daniel Factor is manager of the 
store. 
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SELBY HOLDS SALES CONFERENCE 





The entire sales organization of The 
Selby Shoe Company held their regular 
semi-annual Sales Conference, different 
from any other one ever held by the 
Selby organization in that the entire 
thought of it was to teach the Selby 
selling organization how they best can 
help their merchants to sell more shoes 
profitably. 

The entire Convention was in the 
nature of a school. Each day questions 
were asked, and then when the right 
answer was found, it was written on 
the blackboard. That evening mimeo- 
graphed copies of all that had tran- 
spired were given to the salesmen. The 
following morning for one hour and a 
half a quiz was conducted on what had 
transpired the day previous. 

This method was pursued throughout 
the entire Convention, with a final ex- 
amination of each salesman conducted 


by one of the executives. 

The salesmen and the Selby organ- 
ization feel it was one of the most prof- 
itable weeks ever spent, in that every 
one connected with the Convention— 
both salesmen and executives — feels 
they are better equipped to help the 
merchant in the selling problems that 
are confronting him today. 

Besides acting as instructors during 
the entire Convention, the following ex- 
ecutives also spoke to the salesmen, out- 
lining the Company policies and plans 
for the future: Mr. R. A. Selby, Presi- 
dent and General Manager; Mr. L. M. 
Doty, Sales Manager and Secretary; 
Mr. N. B. Griffin, Asst. General Man- 
ager; Mr. R. N. Donohoe, Asst. Sales 
Manager; Mr. W. F. Hooley, Tru-Poise 
Supervisor; and Mr. R. E. Sherrington, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager. 





Ballou Heads Trade Board 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—F rank E. Ballou, 
veteran shoe retailer and founder of the 
F. E. Ballou Co., this city, has been re- 
elected chairman of the Retail Trade 
Board of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Ballou’s associates on 
this activity are Daniel Fairchild, vice- 
chairman, and Albert R. Plant, treas- 
urer. 

Members of the Board accorded a 
vote of thanks to the Providence Day 
Committee for the success of that day. 





Family Shoe Store Opens 

ANNISTON, ALA.—The Family Shoe 
Store, Inc., opened for business on 
Noble Street recently with a line of 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes. 
The store is being operated by J. T. 
Trussell. 

Trussell for two years was manager 
of the Pizitz shoe department here and 
was later connected with Pizitz-Smolian 
in Birmingham and Chattanooga. 





Featuring New Shoe Line 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Bootery, oper- 
ated by the Edison Shoe Co., at 26 
West Lexington street, has opened a 
new department in which are featured 
exclusively Natural Bridge Shoes. 





New Stores in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND—“The Roxy” was opened 
at 297 Euclid Avenue by Cort shoe in- 
terests here on Nov. 19th. The shop is 
catering exclusively to women with a 
line of $2 shoes as well as hosiery serv- 
ice. 

Another W. L. Douglas Shoe Store 
was opened on Dec. ist. They will 
carry the regular stock of men’s and 
women’s shoes. Another Douglas store 
is operating at 406 Superior Avenue. 





Changes to Exclusive Shoes 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Greenwald 
Dry Goods Company has been converted 
into Greenwald’s Shoe Market with 
Max Greenwald as proprietor. The 
business is devoted exclusively to the 
retail and wholesale merchandising of 
shoes. Business will be done on a cash 
basis. Greenwald has been in the dry 
goods business in the city for about 
seven years. 





Moves Store Location 


TORONTO, CAN.—The Pollock’s com- 
pany, which operates a large chain of 
boot and shoe retail stores in Toronto, 
is opening a store at 276 Yonge St., to 
take the place of store now at No. 235. 
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Sport Footwear 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 
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“Tlettleton 


Shoes Now Retail $8.50 Up. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO. 
H. W. COOK, President 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














Stacy Adams Co. 
Manufacturers of 
MEN’S FINE 

SHOES 


Brockton, Mass. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 





CUSHION SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 
THE JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO., Inc 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Both lines carried in stock. 


FOR MEN 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Children’s Footwear 


6 6 Fe, 





CHILD LIFE SHOE- 
MAKERS, Inc. 
7); CEDAR GROVE 
WISCONSIN 


Guertel Goes to Akron 


AKRON, 0.—A Guertel, until recent- 
ly buyer of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s footwear for the basement at 
Nugents, St. Louis, has been appointed 
basement shoe’ buyer for the M. O. 
Neil Co. department store here. 








Phifer Joins Beck-Hazzard 
To Mattagé Big Chain of-Shoe Stores 


Harold K. Phifer becomes general 
manager of Beck-Hazzard, Inc., of New 
York City. In addition to his manage- 
ment of more than 150 retail stores 
under that name and thirty-five retail 
units called “Tom, Dick and Harry” 
stores selling men’s shoes exclusively, 


HAROLD K. PHIFER 


he will assist in the styling of the gen- 
eral women’s line of the R. P. Hazzard 
Company, Augusta, Maine. He will 
make his headquarters at 326 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. Phifer has had a busy shoe life, 
covering nearly twenty years. For the 
past year and a half, he has been asso- 
ciated with the Daly Golden Rule Shoe 
Company of Lynn and for five years 
previous was a member of the firm of 
Wise Shoe Co., Inc., as vice-president 
in charge of buying. 

He entered the shoe business in 1914 
with Morse and Rogers, working in 
most of the departments of that organ- 
ization and finally assisting in the buy- 
ing department. In 1916, he joined the 
W. D. Hanna Shoe Company and dis- 
covered an ability to design women’s 
footwear. Enlisting in the American 
Air Force in 1917, he became a pilot in 
Squadron B, although he saw no over- 
seas duty. Rejoining the W. D. Hanna 
Shoe Company at the end of the war, 
he remained until 1925, during which 
time he organized and became president 
of the Globe Boot Shops Corporation— 
operating departments in ready-to-wear 
departments. In 1925 he joined the 
Wise Shoe Company as buyer of shoes. 
He became a member of the firm in 
1926 and held the position of vice-presi- 
dent when he resigned in June, 1981. 

Of today’s conditions he says: “I 
believe that shoes have reached their 
low level as regards retail prices and 
that while there may still be some fur- 
ther adjustments, these will be more or 
less local, and our appeal to the con- 
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sumer must be made on the basis that 
we must keep what quality we have and 
add even more quality in order to make 
fashionablé shoes saleable for their pur- 
pose and pleasure. 

“It is my belief that all organizations 
—either in the manufacture or retail- 
ing of footwear, must be able to com- 
pete with something more than just 
price tickets in 1933.” 


Credit Men Honor Jim Kepley 


RocHesterR, N. Y.—On Thursday 
evening, December 15, the Shoe group 
of the Rochester Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion tendered a testimonial dinner at 
the Power Hotel to James A. Kepley, 
for the past nineteen years credit man- 
ager D. Armstrong & Co., who on Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, will join the Julian & 
Kokenge organization of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jacque Meyer, chairman of the cloth- 
ing Group, acted as toastmaster and 
introduced D. Raymon Kistler, of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, who pre- 
sented Mr. Kepley with a hunting-case 
watch, a tangible token of the friend- 
ship and esteem of the Rochester Shoe 
Group. 


Gets Moved, Free 


TORONTO, CAN.—So pleased is the 
city council of New Toronto, five miles 
from here, that the Tilley-Williams 
Shoe Co. of Toronto is to open a plant 
there that they have agreed to supply 
a truck and enough unemployed men to 
move the company’s effects gratis. The 
Tilley-Williams company, manufactur- 
ers of women’s shoes, will open the 
plant at New Toronto at the first of 
the year and will employ a staff of 75 
to 85 men. 


Becomes Hotel Man 


ATLANTA, GA.—Tom Johnson,: for- 
merly traveling Southeastern territory 
for the Artistic Shoe Company, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and one of the best- 
known shoe men in this section, has left 
the shoe business to become “contact 
man” for the Hotel Taft, New York 
City. His many friends in the South- 
east will be interested in his new 
position. 


New Company Formed 


DeETROIT—Michigan Shoe and Slipper 
Company has been formed with offices 
in the northwest section at 2626 Tuxedo 
Ave. The company is acting as man- 
ufacturers’ representative for various 
shoe lines. The company is a partner- 
ship, formed by William Sachs and J. 
Cohen, both of whom are new figures 
in this field. 


Lloyd Baird Starts 

FRESNO, CALIF. — Lloyd Baird hes 
opened Baird’s Bootery at 918 Fulton 
St. 
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The New Income Tax Law 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


Other changes are as follows: 

(a) Pension and World War compen- 
sation payments are now subject to tax. 

(b) The $300.00 exemption on divi- 
dends or interest from Building and 
Loan Associations has now been elimi- 
nated. 

(c) The earned income credit has 
been abolished. 


Limitation on Stock Losses 


These provisions are entirely new in 
the 1932 Act. The circumstances which 
gave rise to their inclusion in the law, 
as recited in the Report of the Senate 
Finance Committee, are as follows: 
Many taxpayers have been completely 
or partially eliminating from tax their 
income from salaries, dividends, rents, 
etc., by deducting therefrom losses sus- 
tained in the stock and bond markets, 
with serious effect upon the revenue. It 
is apparent that a number of these 
losses are taken for the sole purpose of 
tax avoidance. 

In general, the effect of the new pro- 
vision is to permit losses on sales or 
exchanges of securities held for less 
than two years to be deducted only from 
gains on sales or exchanges of securi- 
ties held for less than two years. 

However, where-a loss is entirely or 
partially disallowed because it exceeds 
gains in similar transactions, the excess 
may be carried forward and deducted 
from similar gains in the following year, 
subject to certain limitations. 

All taxpayers, individual or corpora- 
tion, except dealers in securities, banks 
or trust companies and persons carry- 
ing on the banking business are subject 
to these limitations on the deductibility 
of: stock losses. 

This limitation applies only to losses 
from “sales or exchanges” and so would 
not be applicable to a loss sustained 
where stock becomes worthless and is 
written off. 

Since many securities have become 
worthless during 1932, this provision 
assumes added importance and may be 
used by many taxpayers to whom it is 
applicable. 

Article 174 of Regulations 74 issued 
under the Revenue Act of 1928 explains 
Shrinkage in Value of Stocks as fol- 
lows: “A person possessing stock of a 
corporation cannot deduct from gross 
income any amount claimed as a loss 
merely on account of shrinkage in value 
of such stock through fluctuation of the 
market or otherwise. The loss allow- 
able in such cases is that actually suf- 
fered when the stock is disposed of. If 
stock of a corporation becomes worth- 
less, its cost or other basis determined 
under section 113 may be deducted by 
the owner in the taxable year in which 
the stock became worthless, provided a 
satisfactory showing of its worthless- 
ness be made, as in the case of bad 
debts. .... ” 

Since no Regulations have yet been 








issued under the Revenue Act of 1932, 
the above article is the only present in- 
dication of the attitude of the Treas- 
ury Department in interpreting this 
phase of th law. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
entire foregoing discussion is concerned 
solely with securities held for less than 
two years. 


Corporation Returns 


The specific credit of $3,000.00 for- 
merly allowed to a corporation having 
a net income of $25,000.00 or less has 
been eliminated. The rate of Income 
Tax on Corporations has been increased 
from 12 per cent to 13% per cent. Ifa 
consolidated return is filed the rate is 
14% percent. This provision will prove 
a hardship to small corporations which 
hitherto have availed themselves of this 
exemption. A corporation with an in- 
come of $3,000.00, formerly tax-exempt, 
must now pay a tax of $412.50. 


Taxation Increasing 


The Federal Government is now de- 
manding a larger share of the income 
of corporations and individuals. The 
various State Governments too are in- 
creasing the rates of taxation. This 
large tax burden assumes serious pro- 
portions when so many enterprises are 
struggling to avoid bankruptcy or 
liquidation. Taxpayers should recog- 
nize and approximate their taxes on 
1932 incomes now, before the close of 
the taxable year. 

No mention has been made of the Ex- 
cise Tax provisions of Revenue Act of 
1932. That will form the basis of a 
subsequent article. 





Moves to Larger Quarters 


SPRINGFIELD, ILu.—Reed’s Shoe Store, 
formerly located at 206 South Fifth 
Street, has opened its new quarters at 
508 East Adam Street. The building 
which the Reed company will occupy 
has been entirely rebuilt and redec- 
orated. 

“The ever-increasing patronage en- 
joyed by the Reed store on Fifth 
Street,” declared O. J. Harney, local 
manager, “has made it necessary for us 
to move into larger and more adequate 
quarters. Our new store will represent 
one of the most modern and up-to-date 
women’s popular-priced shoe stores in 
this section of the country.” 

Special features were arranged for 
the opening. Music was furnished and 
ladies’ handbags were distributed free 
with every purchase of shoes. 

“The expenditures we are making 
during these critical times for a new 
and larger home for our business,” says 
Mr. Harney, “are based on a sincere be- 
lief in the soundness, stability and 
future of Springfield business.” 
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A SO OO OP ee 


WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s and Women’s 
Slippers 


i i lad 

















W. 8. CHASE & SONS, INC., 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


in Steck Men’s Full ae Lined 
Handturned Slippers 
Priced from $1.60 
Kid Pullman Slippers 
colors and Black with 
Snap Pocket $135 
Zipper Pocket $1.50 









Full Leather 





Men’s 












@ 
@ 
In Stock 

WILBUR K. 

FOSTER 
Rowley, Mass. 
QUALITY 
KID D’ORSAYS 


~~ - ; TO RETAIL AT $1.00 


Patded Sole, Cuban Heel. In 
ed, Blue, or Black Kid. 


Write for catalog 
. requnan Tnompgen 
. E COMPANY 
“: Paul, Minn. 











WHERE TO BUY 
Dancing Shoes and Taps 











TAP DANCING 
THEO SLIPPER 
Steck Ne. 1210 
Patent Leather 
For Growing Girts 
D Widths—Sizea 3 te 7 
Price $1.25 
aPOG SHOE CO., INC. 


Duane St., New York City 











% KENDALL’S "®°7ESS1O™AL 


IN-STOCK 
Style No. 13 


Pat. Lea. of Bik. 
Kid with re 


$1.65 












Women’s Sizes, 2% -8 
$1.65 


Misses’ Sizes, 11-3 
$1.55 














New Retail Store 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Shear and Sharp- 
ing, a new retail shoe store, has been 
incorporated to open at Westover. 
Arthur and Katharine Shear and Rich- 
ard and Georgianna Sharping were 
named as incorporators. 
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> ON THE SELLING END <« 


News of the Travelers and Sales Activities 





lowa Travelers Elect 

At the annual meeting of the Iowa 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association 
held December 10, at Hotel Fort Des 





CARL P. ORTLAND 


Moines, the following officers were 
elected to serve for the coming year: 

President, Carl P. Ortland; first vice- 
president, O. R. Blechinger; second 
vice-president, O. E. Hamilton; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. E. Wm. Prescott. 
The last three named officers were re- 
elected. 





O. E. HAMILTON 


The following delegates were ap- 
pointed to attend the National Shoe 
Retailers convention in Chicago; Fred 





C. Hardy, Carl P. Ortland, O. R. Blech- 


inger, Joe Wheeler, Harvey Dilley, and 
Chas. Collins. 


“Fashion” Men Out 


The Fashion Shoe Company of St. 
Louis announces the following repre- 
sentatives as being on their respective 
territories: W. W. Madole, Oregon and 
Washington; Wm. H. Ebert, Wiscon- 
sin; Nathan Fred, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida; F. M. 
Brown, Indianapolis; Jack Olstein, 
South California; F. M. Pollock, North- 
ern Texas; Fred J. Ruehrwein, Ohio; 
D. C. Bleiweiss, Missouri and Southern 
Illinois; E. A. Clark, Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota; H. A. Dyer, 
South Texas; Geo. T. Wilson, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama; A. Cowan, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas; Wm. H. 
Gernes, Iowa and Nebraska; H. B. 
Cursey, Kentucky, Tenn., and Northern 
Mississippi; Chas. A. Bratnober, Kan- 
sas; A. T. Heinzelman, Michigan; R. A. 
Lauer, Northern California; Ben Lefly, 
Chicago and Northern Illinois; and J. 
L. Crawford, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Colorado. 

Advance orders 
spring business. 





indicate a good 





Southern Salesmen Elect 
The Southern Shoe Salesmen’s As- 


sociation, one of the oldest organizations 
of the shoe industry in this country 
had its annual meeting on December 14, 
1932. 

General business was transacted, 
delegates appointed to the Convention 
of the National Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation, with which this association is 
affiliated, and the following officers 
elected for the year 1933: 

President: F.M. Colburn 
Vice-Pres.: H. E. Lynch 
Sec.-Treas.: F. W. Stanton 

The Association is to have its Annual 
Banquet on Thursday, December 29, 
1932, at the Hotel Westminster, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


TOVE SPECIAL STEAMS UP 
As we go to press, the New York Central Rail- 
road advises BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
that Harry B. Tove will as usual, be in charge 
of a special train from New York to the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association Convention in 
Chicago. The convention opens January 9th. 
Further details as to time of departure of the 
Tove special, etc., will be given next week. 


OBITUARY 


Frank G. Kimball 

NewporT, R. I.—Frank G. Kimball, 
59, who had been employed by the 
T. Mumford Seabury Co. for the past 
46 years, died suddenly while in the 
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store Dec. 18. He was reading a paper, 
when he suffered a severe heart attack 
and died in a few minutes. He was sur- 
vived by a wife, son, and daughter. 


E. C. Wiltsey 

Des Mornes, IA.—E. C. Wiltsey, for- 
merly in the shoe business in Des 
Moines, died in Minneapolis, after a 
year’s illness. He was for several years 
head of the shoe department at Younk- 
ers, and for a time was associated with 
his brother, Scott Wiltsey, of the Stet- 
son Shoe Shop here. 


Roy Peek 


BIRMINGHAM.—Funeral services for 
Roy Peek, manager of the Wohl Com- 
pany’s shoe department at the New Wil- 
liams, were held here recently. Mr. 
Peek’s death came suddenly after an 
illness of only two days. Death was 
due to an attack of encephylytis, which 
followed an attack of the flu. 

He had been manager of the New 
Williams department for the last three 
years and had been with the Wohl Shoe 
Company for many years. 











Henry E. Waugh Dies 


WuiTMAN, Mass.—Henry E. Waugh, 
widely-known shoe executive and for 
many years general superintendent and 
general manager of Commonwealth Shoe 
Company, died last week, following a 
heart attack, from which he failed to 
recover. 

For many years Mr. Waugh, was an 
active figure in New England manu- 
facturing circles and known to many 
merchants and buyers nationally. He 
is survived by his wife, a daughter and 
son. 





John W. Fisher 


John W. Fisher, for many years as- 
sociated with the sales force of the M. A. 
Packard Company, Brockton, Mass., and 
one of the industry’s best known sales- 
men, died last week, in his 83rd year, at 
his home, Newton, Mass. 

Mr. Fisher covered the New England 
territory for many years, though well 
known in practically every state of the 
Union to shoemen. He was a brother of 
Oliver M. Fisher, former president of 
the M. A. Packard Co. He retired from 
the road six years ago. He is survived 
by his wife and two sisters. 


E. W. Flaccus 


PITTSBURGH, PA.— Funeral services 
for Elmer William Flaccus, president 
of the William Flaccus Oak Leather 
Company, who died Dec. 7 in the West 
Penn Hospital, were held Saturday, 
Dec..10, in his home, 7070 Flaccus Road, 
Ben Avon. 

Mr. Flaccus was born in 1883 on the 
Northside, and resided in this vicinity 
all his life. He succeeded his father as 
president of the company, which was 
one of the pioneer leather firms in this 
district. 
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JAARE oy 


Wree Us _.,_--_._-_- 
THE /ERVICE If FREE TO YOU 





TO MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS :— 


RECORDER Subscribers daily ask us where 
to buy certain shoes and many other items 
connected with the operation ef their stores. 
Following are some of the inquiries received 
this week. 


All manufacturers, wholesalers and others, 
having goods to supply the following wants, 
should address The Inquiry Dept., BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER, 239 West 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


N 1369. Women’s novelties to retail from - 


$4.00 to $5.00. 

N 1370. Men’s safety shoes with metallic 
box toe. 

N 1371. Printed shoe labels. 

N 1372. Mirrors for use in shoe stores. 

N 1373. Woven sandals. 

N 1374. Tap dancing oxfords for boys. 

N 1375. Felt and Leather house slippers 


at medium prices. 


N 1376. Women’s shoes to retail at $7.50 
and up. 


N 1377. X-Ray machines. 


N 1378. Men’s and boys’ shoes at popular 
prices. 


N 1379. Shoe buckles and ornaments. 
N 1380. Bowling shoes. 


N 1381. Metallized infants’ shoes—shoe 
bronzing. 

N 1382. Bedroom slippers for men, women 
and children. 

N 1383. Nurses’ Shoes. 

N 1384. Foot measuring devices, 

N 1385. Field boots and riding boots for 
men and women. 

N 1386. Novelty handbags at medium 


prices. 


N 1387. Women’s and growing girls’ sport 
shoes. 


N 1388. Price tickets. 


N 1389. Window materials for back- 
grounds. 





For Your Convenience We List the 
Following: 


Arch Applilances 

Advertising Mat Service 

Bath Room Mules 

Beach Sandals 

Boys’ Division, State Grade: 
Dancing shoes 
Skating shoes 
Slippers 

Bookkeeping Systeme 

Book on Leather Industry (Free) 

Book on Rubber Industry (Free) 

Cash Carrier Systems 

Cash Registers 

Children’s Division, State Grade: 
Bare: San 


Sheepskin turns and Prewelts 
Chiropody Schools 
Dye Manufacturers 
Floor Coverings and Plans 
Foot Measuring Devices 
Handbags to Match Footwear 
Hoelery, State Grade: 

Children’s 


-Lighting: 
Interior 


Windows 
List of Union Stamp Factories 


Men’s Division, State Grade: 
Army shoes 
Cowboy boots 
Field boots 


occas 
Safety shoes 
White o— shoes 
Work shoes 





z 


1390. Women’s slippers and mules at 
$1.50 and $2.00. 


1391. Display window fixtures. 
1392. Stock cartons. 

1393. Fitting stools and chairs. 
1394. Floor covering. 

1395. Army shoes. 

1396. Carton labels. 

1397. Men’s high leather boots. 
1398. Men’s barefoot sandals. 


1399. Smart styles footwear for women 
at low prices. 


N 1400. Address of Cantilever shoes. 


222222222 
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Slippers: 
Dan 
Dre: a 





Pullman 
Tap Dancing 
Wool 
Active Sports Shoes: 
Aviation 
saoketeal 
Bo wm n oy 
iW. 
Box 
Campin; 
Football 
Fishing 
Golf 
Gymnasium 
Hunting 
Riding 
Soccer 
Tennis 
Track 
Rubber Goode 
Resident Buyers 
Riding Boot Accessories 
Store Fronts 
Store Equipment: 
Store seating plans 
Show cases 
Ladders 
Shelving 
Valances 
X-Ray machines 


Foot rests for shine stands 
b+ arom | stools 





Stock Cartons 
Shoe Laces 
Signs, Electric 
Stock Keeping Systems 
Guneoieen 


Books 
Dolls and doll shoes 
General souvenirs 
Shoe Cabinets 
Shoe Dressings and Dyes 
Shoe Findings 
Shoe Heels 
Shoe Ornaments 
Shoe Trees 
Spats 
Trade Mark Directory of Shoes, etc. 
($1.00) 


Vamp Rollers and Stretchers 


Women’s Division: 
‘Ballet 


Tap 

Russian boots 
Dancing sandals 
Camping boots 

Orthopedic shoes 

Riding boots 

Sport moccasins 

Sport shoes 


Party Slippers 
House Slippers 
Wool Shoes 


Windows: 
Corrugated decorative paper 
Clips for price tickets 
Backgrounds 
Display art panels 
Floral decorations 
Reflectors 
Display fixtures, shoes 
Display | a hosiery 


Show card oe 
Arch Support Shoe Stands 


Dancing— 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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CLAW IFIED ann WANT AD 


A DEPARTMENT 
WHERE EMPLOYER 
AND EMPLOYEE, 
BUYER AND SELLER 


MEET . 


. 2 eo 











SALESMEN WANTED 


LINE WANTED 








HANNAHSONS WANT— 

HUSTLING SALESMEN with cars to sell In- 
Steck Novelty Shoes in widths AAA—C to 
retail at $2.00 and $3.00. Must have depart- 
ment store and live retail following. Commis- 
sion basis with bi-monthly settlement. List 
accounts now selling with application. 


HANNAHSONS SHOE COMPANY, 
Haverhill, Mass. 





AL ESMEN for North Carolina, South Caro- 
and Florida, Sopra priced, 
strongly bm Stitchdown line; dren’s, ladies’, 
boys’ and men’s. Makeup only; volume case lots 
only. Also complete prewelt infant’s line. In ad- 
dition well known quality three sole line makeup 
and stock proposition. poring line ready. Strict- 
ly commission basis only. ddress D-220, care 
got & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





SALESMEN for Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, poeey Georgia, popularly priced, 
strongly styled stitchdown line; children’s, 
ladies’, boys’ and men’s. Makeup ony volume 
case lots only. Also complete La ag A infant’s 
line. In addition well known quality three sole 
line makeup and stock proposition. Spring line 
ready. Strictly commission basis only. Ad- 
dress D-221, care Boot Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





SALESMAN wanted to carry side line of turn, 

cement process, and padded sole slippers in 
larger cities in Carolinas, Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. In reply, state experience, 
line now carrying, and give four references. 
Address D-226, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 367 
West Adams Street, Chicago, II. 





ANTED: Salesman to handle on commission 
line of 125 patterns women’s arch footwear 
ae $3.00 carried in stock. Territories 
ew Jersey, Michigan. Address The 

Till Shoe Company, Owego, New York. 





SALESMEN with established trade. Line of 
Stouts and Dress Arch Line to retail at $3.00. 
Straight commission. Territories open: Michi- 
an, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska. Address 

-228 care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 367 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





EXPERIENCED shoe salesman wanted. A 
ply to Brilliant Brothers Co., 182 Lincoln 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED: A line of Men’s Popular Priced 

Shoes for Wisconsin. Can furnish A-1 ref- 
erences. Ralph Hess, 839 N. Marshall St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





hg soaene. 
surgery, 


LEARN chiropody by mail. 
Shepherd Bldg., Mont. 


Adjustments, pads, 
Evans Foot Institute, 
gomery, Alabama. 





WANTED: A very low-priced line of shoes for 
W. Va. or Southern Pa. E. M. Cunning- 
ham, 112 Hough St., Morgantown, W. Va. 





POSITION WANTED 


NY SHOE MANUFACTURER who has an 

opening for a salesman for Chicago and Cen- 
tral oe territory is requested to communicate 
with The Shoe Travelers Association of Chicago, 
209 South State, Chicago, as several good sales- 
men are now available. 








CALESMAN with 7 goers’ experience in ladies’ 
“ or family shoes wishes position as manager or 
salesman. Can trim windows and do Orthopedic 
work. Go anywhere. Address D-229, care Boot 

& Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
Fox Me ae 








FOR SALE 


YOU CAN HAVE A BUSINESS PRO- 
FESSION OF YOUR OWN and earn big 
income in service fees. A new system of 
foot correction; readily learned by any 
one at home in a few weeks. Easy terms 
for training; openings everywhere with 
all the trade you can attend to. No capi- 
tal required or goods to buy; no agency 
or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 
ee. Laboratory, 21 Back Bay, 

oston 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 








We will buy from manufacturers, 
jobbers, and retailers, entire or 
surplus stocks of shoes. Our outlet 


enables us to handle large and 
small quantities. 

KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
590 Broadway New York 


Phone CAnal 6-4298 and 4299. 





E. STABLISHED successful shoe store with or 
~ without stock. ood location, cheap rent, 








Florida City. Address D-184, care Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New stores. Leases assumed, or department 
ica Wri Call 
mall matters strictly confidential. 
I. SIMON CO. 
101 Reade St., New York City 
SHOE DEPT TO RENT Phone Worth 2-5922 Est. 1880 





We will pay the best price for 
your surplus or entire stocks of shoes, 














SHOE DEPARTMENT TO RENT 
TO SELL FROM 
$6 TO $12 LINE 
in 
BURNAM’S, Springfield, Mass. 
LOCATION ON MAIN FLOOR 
WITH CLOAK, SPORTSWEAR AND 

MILLINERY DEPARTMENTS 














Featuring New Shoe Line 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Bootery, oper- 
ated by the Edison Shoe Co., at 26 
West Lexington street, has opened a 
new department in which are featured 
exclusively Natural Bridge Shoes. 





Minimum charge 75 cents. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisements is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. 
For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per 
$1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. 
word of the address should be counted. 


The rate for all displayed classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 45 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
&@* Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. ®& 


word. Minimum charge 
In all other cases each 
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MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





HOTELS 





HOTELS 








Modernistic XMAS 
TICKETS and CARDS 


will add color and attrac- 
tiveness to your Holiday 
trim. 





Actual Size—Die Cut. Red and 
Green Design, Black Figures, 
White Back Ground. 

6 Dozen at $1.05 
12 Dozen at $1.85 
24 Dozen at $3.25 


A Profit Chart FREE with 24 
Dozen Order 
(Samples on Request) 
XMAS DISPLAY CARDS 


Sizes 7” x 12” and 8” x 14” 
Contact Shoppers with Snappy 
Sales Messages on Artistic Cards. 


WRITE for Texts and Prices 
Check With Order, Please 


Merchants Service Dept. 

BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
367 West Adams Street 
Chicago IIllinois 














Mayor Meets Shoemen 


PoRTLAND, ORE. — Special interest 
was added to the monthly meeting of 
the Portland Chapter of Pacific North- 
west Retailers Association with the ap- 
pearance of Mayor-elect Joseph K. Car- 
son, of Portland, who is remembered as 
one of the members of the staff of the 
Knight Shoe Company here for many 
years. He received a most enthusiastic 


welcome from the shoe dealers present, 
and reiterated his belief that a great 
deal could be done for the relief of the 
taxpayers and promised an honest and 
efficient administration. 






319 W. 487H- ST. 


YEARLY RENTALS 


@ large outside rooms 12x20 @ private bath with shower 
a @ serving paniry—refrigerator @ complete hotel service 


otel BELVEDERE 











Hollywood Stock Sold 
SEATTLE, WASH. — The Hollywood 


Boot Shop, closing in this city, has had 
its large stock of shoes sold to Block’s 
shoe store, at 35 cents on the dollar. 
This formed the basis of an extensive 
sale at the Block’s shoe store on Broad- 
way, Tacoma, Wash., to which the large 
stock of Hollywood footwear was speed- 
ily transferred. 


Radio Boost Shoe Sales 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Starting as a pio- 
neer in radio advertising when few 
business firms were using radio as a 
publicity medium, the Sterling Shoe 
Store of this city has continued to ad- 
vertise by radio with very good results. 

The use of Radio Specials, which are 
advertised through no other medium 
than radio, proves very profitable. And, 
according to I. Pearlman, owner and 
manager, they are a tangible evidence 
that radio brings good results. 

The store uses two local broadcasting 
stations, WPRO-PAW and WEAN, 
broadcasting time and weather and is- 
suing a sales message after the an- 
nouncement. From one shopper to an- 
other the news of these Radio Specials 
has traveled until now people visit the 
store and ask what that day’s special is. 

One item is advertised on each broad- 
cast. This may be women’s shoes, chil- 
dren’s or men’s shoes, rubbers, rain 
boots, but emphasis is ALWAYS placed 
on one line. 

“Time is very important in radio ad- 
vertising,’ comments Mr. Pearlman, 
“and we have done some research work 
of our own to find the most productive 
periods. We find it best, for instance, 
to advertise children’s footwear just be- 
fore supper time in most homes. At 
that time, the mothers and housewives 
are around the house getting supper 
and results are very good. 

“We also gauge our specials to the 
weather. If a rainy day arrives, we 
hold over our special as planned, and 
advertise rubbers or rainboots which 





sell wonderfully well!” 



















TEL. PENN. 6-5900 


NEW YORK 











Quebec Seeks Shoe Factory 


MONTREAL—If public and private 
endeavor succeed Quebec will once 
again be the home of the Cloutier Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., formerly of Quebec 
city, and which removed to Kitchener, 
Ont., some time ago. 

Quebec city officials today announced 
legislation which that city will ask the 
Legislative Assembly to adopt at the 
next session, beginning January 10, 
will contain a measure permitting 
Quebec to aid industrial firms to the 
extent of not more than $5,000 on con- 
dition they establish there. Antoine 
Rivard, a lawyer who described him- 
self as representing Henri Cloutier, 
president of the company, announced 
almost simultaneously that the Cloutier 
company would return to Quebec pro- 
vided the city would pay moving ex- 
penses, which would total about $5,000. 


A. E. Little Auction 


LYNN, Mass.—A. E, Little Shoe Co., 
Inc., and Sorosis Mfg. Co., real estate, 
25 pieces of property, were sold at auc- 
tion last week, by order of the bank- 
ruptey court, and the Lynn & Marble- 
head Real Estate Co. bought most of 
the shoe factory. This company was 
formed by bondholders to protect their 
claims. Three Lynn factories, assessed 
for $350,225, brought $44,990. The 
Sorosis factory, assessed for $60,775, 
brought $6,500. The Newburyport fac- 
tory was sold for $9,900. 








Has Chiropodist in Store 


PATERSON, N. J.—Max Bodner, owner 
of the Stenchever Shoe Store, at 96 
Main Street, has announced that he has 
procured the permanent services of 
Dr. Morton M. Polokoff, doctor of sur- 
gical chiropody, who has equipped an 
up-to-date office and is now giving pro- 
fessional services in the store. 

This is the first shoe store of this 
city to take such a step and Mr. Bodner 
said this move was an important one 
toward furthering the store’s general 
service to the public. 
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A BUYING GUIDE TO 
OUR ADVERTIVERY 

















BOOTS AND SHOES 


Bass, G. H., & Co., Wilton, Me 
Bleg Shoe Co., Inc., New York City 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 40 


Chase, W. 8S., & Sons, Haverhill, Mass.... 43 

Child Life Shoemakers, Inc., Cedar Grove, 
WE 00002 0ccsgescesdecececdccdoessoecse 42 

Clapp, Edwin, & Sons, Inc., E. Weymouth, 
NG, dbs ped ddeses seebnbwsbosdececeevese 41 


Connell, J. M., Shoe Co., South Braintree, 
40 


Dodge, Bliss & Perry Co., Inc., Newbury- 
PD. .vokeseedsedee0pess000bneees 42 


Ebberts, John, Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y.... 42 


Edward, J., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Back Cover 


Foster, Wilbur K., Rowley, Mass 
Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis...2nd Cover 
Freeman-Thomson Shoe Co., St. Paul, 


Kendall Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass 
Mound City Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Nettleton, A. E., Syracuse, N. Y 


Old Celony Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass 


Packard, M. A., Co., Brockton, Mass 
Peters, Branch of I. 8. Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 


Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, Mass. . 
Roberts-Johnson & Rand, St. Louis, Mo... 


Smith, J. P., Shoe Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill... 
Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass 


SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Security Shoe Findings Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


Shee Lace Co., Lawrence, Mass 











IN THIF 
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LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Allied Kid Co., Boston, Mass..... Accccess 7 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
MROOR... 0:00 cen esis ss ssdagueewes Front Cover 


Evans, John R., & Co., Camden, N. J...... 2-3 


Firestone Footwear Co., Hudson, Mass 


Surpass Leather Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Young Co., Richard, New York, N. Y 


Ziegel Eisman Co., Boston, Mass 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, 
DRESSINGS, ETC. 


United Last Co., Boston, Mass 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass., 
6-3rd Cover 


Tubular Rivet & Stud Co., Boston, Mass.... 27 


SHOE STORE EQUIPMENT 


Shoe Form Co., Auburn, N. Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hotel Belvedere, New York City 
Hotel Lexington, New York City 


Kirsch-Blacher Co., Inec., New York City... 46 


National Shoe Retailers Association, Chit“ 
UL TE oes ochicgvesake sous viuggeseweee 8 


Simon, I., Co., New York City 
Stephenson Laboratory, Boston, Mass 





A Shoe Firm Defies Depression 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


Twenty years ago Given Brothers 
consisted of one store—a shabby, ill- 
lighted affair with a front of 18 and a 
depth of 80 feet. The stock, Louis 
Given says, was made up chiefly of 
empty shoe boxes. Today Given Broth- 
ers own and operate stores in Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado. 

It is a far-reaching chain, and is sure 
to be extended. Depression or no, the 
Givens will continue to open up new 
stores whenever and wherever there is 
a need for one. They do not fear the 
depression, do the Givens. Neither does 
Charles, president of the firm, nor Sam, 
vice president, nor Louis E., secretary- 
treasurer. Neither does 75-year-old 
Morris, father of the Given brothers, 
with whom the boys started out in 
business ’way back in the nineties, and 
who is still an active member of the 
company. 

And if you do not believe this, you 
have but to look at the beautiful new 
store at 310 E. San Antonio. It is a 
direct, positive, tangible and conclusive 
proof that the word depression is not 
in the dictionary of the Givens. 


Lights, Action—Business 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


consideration to this all-important 
problem of proper store illumination. 
It is a three-fold problem, involving 
the exterior, the interior and the win- 
dow displays. For just as brilliant 
signs attract people like moths to a 
flame, and give an impression of 
warmth and cheerfulness that makes 
stores attractive, so also do well lighted 
store interiors create an atmosphere 
of hospitality within the store, besides 
providing that essential medium with- 
out which no salesperson can properly 
display merchandise to customers, 
namely, light. 


Sells Store 


WASHINGTON, OHI0O—Ben F. Davis, 
veteran shoe dealer here who has oper- 
ated a store for more than 30 years, 
has disposed of his stock to Philip Stein 
and associates of Columbus. The new 
owners will sell out the stock, it is an- 
nounced. 
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- ANNOUNCE 
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: A NEW LINE ADDED TO RETAIL AT 
m, 
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ld _ 
~ Queen Quality and Dorothy Dodd wee Quality or Dorothy Dodd shoes is 
“ announce important news. obvious. It brings these lines into a 
Now, a new popularly priced line of new popular market not available 
a $5.00 shoes has been added to the heretofore. It permits concentration 
. regular line of $6.00 and the DeLuxe and on these nationally advertised names to 
xt HandCraft lines at $7.50 — $8.50. a new and important degree. 
The traditions of these famous lines for Add to this new factor the established rep- 
genuine value in their price range are utations of these lines for outstanding 
carried on in the new $5 price line. quality, unusual profit possibilities and ef- 
_ The tremendous advantages of this new ficient stock-service, and you have a com- 








,. oF 


move to dealers handling either Queen plete retail set-up second to none. 









The complete lines will be on display at the N. S.R. A. Convention, Palmer 
House, Chicago, January 8, 9,10, 11. Rooms 654-655. Our representatives will 
be glad to give you complete details on this outstanding merchandising set-up. 
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QUEEN QUALITY SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS DOROTHY DODD SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS 
PRICED TO RETAIL AT PRICED TO RETAIL AT 
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DELUXE MODELS $7.50—$8.50 HANDCRAFT MODELS $7.50—$8.50 





BRANCHES OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED IN | 










LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL e WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION e¢ DELINEATOR © HARPER'S BAZAAR 















Vol. 102, No. 17. Published every week by the Boot & Shoe Recorder Publishing Company, Division of United Business Publishers, Inc., 239 W. 39th St.. New York, * ¥. 
Entered as second class matter Sept. 10, 1925, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $3.00 per year. Printed in U. 
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ONIAL 
TENT 
IN COLORS 


is as fine as Colonial black. It is available in a 
variety of authentic colors—or can be matched 
to any desired color or shade. 


COL 
P A 


Colors in demand are 


COLONIAL 99 COLONIAL 113 
Mascara Brown Blue 
COLONIAL 117 


Gray 
Colonial Colored Patent is preferred for 
its beauty, dependability, and superior 
working qualities. 


COLONIAL 
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Don't 
Gamble 


HY GAMBLE with non-productive lines 

when it is so easy to stock an exclusive fea- 
ture shoe that pulls customers to your store? In 
Kali-Sten-Iks Seamless Quarter shoes you'll find 
a patented feature that no other maker can use. 
You'll find a feature that eliminates all buying 
gamble, all risk, all guess work. 


It’s the new Kali-Sten-Iks bulb shaped heels with 
not a single seam appearing in the shoe beyond 
the vamp. This is a feature that places your buy- 
ing on a safe, sound plane; a feature that puts 
you out in front of all competition; that makes 
your store footwear headquarters for the chil- 


On Display at The Palmer 


dren of your community. It is a feature that can | ae House, Rooms 1023W & 


1024W, Dur A 
be talked about, that is talked about, that is ac- ‘eid Gameaes 


tually visible to the wearer. There’s nothing eneeiitinen 
else like it on the market. It insures better fit, Pas igen 
more comfort . . . faster sales, bigger profits. poe. S January 16th, 17th and 
Get in on this new proposition while exclusive eas ies 

agencies are still open. Write for full details or A — 
for Kali-Sten-Iks representative all of whom are is 
now in their territories. ote QUICK 
ya GFE 


Patented. Kali-Sten- 
i “ Iks are the ONLY 
” ” cS 2) shoes made with 

et Seamless Quarters. 


SEAMLESS Ko, seams to po 
QUARTERS 


THE GILBERT 
SHOE CO. 
THIENSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
N Los Angeles Office 


lew York Office 
425 Marbridge Bldg. 327 Grosse Bldg. 
New York City Les Angeles, Cal. 





e 
No heavy back stays 
to hurt tender feet, 

a 
Seamless quarter lin- 
ing and seamless quar- 
ter backing cloth. 

9 
Full leather counter. 
Pliable yet firm. 

2 


Bulb shaped heel fits 
snug without binding. 
2 
Cushion Rubber Heels 
without nail holes. 

* 


Fully tested and per- 
fected. 
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DR. NORMAN D. MATTISON 


Dr. Norman D. Mattison, who is the 
inventor of the Balanced Insole put 
into shoes by Musebeck, received his 
degree in medicine and surgery from 
well-known medical schools and then 
took post-graduate work at Harvard 
and Columbia, supplementing this 
with special graduate courses in Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. He is one of 
the most famous foot specialists in 
America. 


His suite of offices in New York City 
is really a laboratory for research in 
order to secure foot comfort, poise 
and, most of all, balance in footwear. 


He thas discovered during his many 
years of specialized study of the foot 
that the cause of serious deformities 
and of many of the ills which grow 
out of them are due to so simple a 
thing as foot strain. And in the course 
of general practice, clinical and lab- 
oratory work, he has evolved the spe- 
cial feature in shoe construction re- 
sulting in balance in footwear which is 
now being produced by Musebeck. 
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DR. MATTISO 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH GIVES ANSWER TO 
FOOT PROBLEM AND BALANCE IN SHOES 


The foot is a strong mechanism when in proper balance but when the foot 
is out of balance discomfort and ailments develop. Most people are 
walking on the wrong side of their feet. 
shoes have been responsible for this. 

When the outside of the foot is solidly in contact with the outer base 
tread and rigidly supported under the Cu 


Their feet roll in or pronate; 


boid stream line of the foot, 












braced with a normal activity of the toes, the foot is working at its best with 
the least strain on the arches and with minimum fatigue. But, lose the 
contact on the outer base tread ever so little and the foot at once sags 
into pronation, throwing the entire body out of balance, which develops 


poor posture and sickness, 


RELATED TO FAULTY FOOT POSTURE 
ae RELIEVED BY CORRECT FOOT BALANCE 


NECK AND HEAD 


stiff neck 
headaches 
congestion 
strain 


localized pain (on one 
or both sides) 


neuritis 


SPINE AND PELVIS 


postural defects 
sway back 

round shoulders 
arthritis 
rheumatic pains 
compaction of spine 
lumbosacral strain 
sacro-iliac strain 
neurasthenia 
muscle spasm 
flexible curvature 
muscle-joint strain 
myositis 

“twisted pelvis” 
unlevel hips 
unlevel shoulders 
neuritis 


prominent shoulder 
blades 


THIGH AND CALF 


cramps 

muscular pains 

rheumatic pains 

sciatica 

contracted “ham- 
strings” 

varicose veins 

stiffness on arising 

excessive tiredness from 
walking or standing 

swelling and congestion 





ANKLE AND FOOT 


arthritis 
rheumatic pains 
flat feet 
pronation 

muscle unbalance 
fallen arches 
chronic strain 
acute strain 
swollen ankles 
weak ankles 
painful heel 
Morton’s Toe 
corns 

callouses 

bunions 

excessive perspiration 
burning feet 

cold feet 
numbness 
ingrowing nails 
hammer toes 
muscle cramps 
splay foot 
contracted foot 
defective gait 
clumsiness 
stiffness on arising 
strain of heel cord 


shortened heel cord 
(Shaffer’s foot) 


bony subluxations 
muscle-joint strains 
retracted toes 

rigid joints 

plantar neuralgia 
pointed toes 
rotated heel 
inverted ankles 
varicose veins 


OUR BODY ENGINE IN PLUMB. 


It is sound common sense to set up our bodies in the samg way we would 
set up any other motor-engine, always with regard to control of foot and 
body Se a ene qui le-action, 
which renders all of the good ise, 
instead of the grinding, wearing a a of an —_— out he plumb. 
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N/BALANCED INSOLE 















‘Oo 

) 

oot 

are 

te; . 

“a Dr. Norman D. Mattison, a famous foot research specialist and 
ith Musebeck Shoe Company, a recognized, quality shoe manufacturer 
he who believes in building shoe solid from the last down, combine for 
= the interest of shoe wearers. 


The Dr. Mattison Balanced Insole Shoes are manufactured under U. S. 
Patent No. 1818730 also Musebeck construction Patent No. 1850977. 
Patents have been applied for covering the Nailless heel seat feature 
of this shoe. 


The foot actually learns to think and act for itself with the aid of 
the Balanced Insole. The Dr. Mattison Balanced Insole Shoe by 
Musebeck is the first change to be made in shoe construction which 
considers the foot as an intelligent, feeling, thinking, balancing 


mechanism. 


S 





Brouwer ree y No. 100 
E 


M0170—Black Ruby rl Dr. Mattison 
WRN SUNN Sods Kececasesecavace $4.85 





Orthopedic 

AA to E 
M070—Black Ruby Kid. Dr. Mattison 
Balanced Insole................0.005 $4.85 





During walking each step is a 
balancing act, which may be 
a fine expression of skill in 
postural control. Good car- 
riage results from good bal- 
ance, especially balance of the 
base. This in turn depends 
upon the right use of the 
tread surface of the foot (as 
shown above), and the habit 


In contrast is shown the base 
tread of the foot in its usual 
state of “pronation,” or in- 
rolling toward its weaker side. 
The ankle bends inward and 
the foot sags on its inner bor- 
der. Here we see the prev- 
alent condition of chronic 
foot strain, resulting from de- 
fective weight bearing. This 
condition is relieved and 





Combination 
Ato cE 


M060—Black Ruby Kid. Dr. Mattison 
Balanced Insole $4.85 


3 T 5% 
of correct foot usage induced _ corrected by the use of the 30 eee. > 
by the Balanced Insole. Balanced Insole. Days Net 





MUSEBECK SHOE 


Danville, Illinois, 
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1933 BUSINESS 
ON WHITES 
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WHITE LEVOR GRAIN GOAT 


for women's and men's footwear. Several 
degrees cooler and appreciably less weight 
on the foot than any other leather; safely 
washable; easy to keep immaculate. 


BA... 
< ees 


Now ...and New... white LEVOR 

grain goat for men’s summer shoes! The most 

logical, practical leather for men to wear during warm 
weather. Already successfully tested by tough usage in 


men’s shoes. 





The “big brother” leather to the famous, genuine white kid 
(LEVOR grain goat) which is universally used in women’s 


shoe production. 

LEVOR whites are washable, firm and serviceable. Samples 
of this remarkable leather, which is giving the men’s sum- 
mer shoe movement added impetus and enthusiasm, will be 





sent gladly upon request. 


GC. LEVOR 
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In every industry there 

is one product—one name—that 

not only stands for leadership but also for 
dependability. In the production of white leather the 
name of G. LEVOR & CO., Inc., is synonymous with 
perfection of tannage, dependable, pure white leather 
and values based upon volume specialization. 


sr €O. INC. 


GLOVERSVILLE, 
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NATIONAL : 


ASSOc) ATION: 
Wl 


A Convention of the Retail- 
ers by the Retailers and 
for the Retailers 


Each succeeding N.S.R.A. Convention ha 
been successful than its predecessor. 


ied that are necessary for promo- 
tion of the shoe business in a etical 
manner. This convention will 
assist your business te operate more . 
ably in 1933. 














Attend the Interesting 
Convention Sessions 


Noted and recognized authorities will speak 
on every phase of the retail shoe business 
during these interesting convention sessions. 
De not fail to attend. They will assist 
you vitally to combat the problems that will 
confront you in 1933. You owe it te your 
business te attend every session. 














Ideas That Will Make Your 
Advertising More Productive 


in these days successful selling is as im- 
portant a factor in your business as suc- 
cessful buying. Right advertising brings 
right selling. Advertising experts in the 
shoe industry have been viewing their sub- 
ject with microscopic precision and the 
results of this analysis should be very 
interesting to all visitors to the N.S.R.A. 
convention. 





Let 


HE results to be achieved by the shoe indus- 

try of America in 1933 can only be achieved 
through constructive, intelligent and comprehensive 
planning. The element of luck is now entirely shorn 
from successful business transactions. Every shoe 
merchant must fight untoward conditions and his 
competition with brains, with science, with modern 
ingenuity and modern equipment. 


All Retailers 





Helpful Hints From 
Your Fellow Merchants 


An inestimable amount of information per- 
taining te the administration of your 
business can be secured from merely ‘‘mill- 


ing ad ere! \e 
The Indi: lis merchant can do well in 
exchanging ideas with his friends in the 
shee business in Milwaukee . . . se 
it goes. Valuable ideas are frequently 
secured in this manner. There will be a 
let of @ unities at the N.S.R.A. con- 
vention in January. 
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See the Correct Footwear 
Styles for '33 


Hundreds of the largest and foremost manu- 
facturers have made extensive preparations 
te present at the great national ’33 con- 
vention, the models that they believe will 
be the “best sellers,” for '33. To obtain 
a@ comprehensive knowledge of what to buy, 
you owe it to your business to attend this 
Great national convention. 











SPECIAL REDUCTION IN RAILROAD RATES 


—by securing special certificate from railroad agent when 


purchasing transportation. 
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ihe ward! 


OW is the time to lay your plans for 

















1933 . . . and your first plan for the new 
year should include a visit to the N. S. R. A. Con- 
vention in Chicago on January 9th, 10th and I Ith. 
Therefore, your first plan is most vital because it 
represents your first step toward bigger and better 
business .. . greater value and increased profits. 


TWENTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL 


CONVENTION 


NATIONAL SHOE 


RETAILERS ASSN 


CHICAGO 


JANUARY 
9th — 10th — 11th 

















\\ 





WO 
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Visit the Hundreds of 
Manufacturers’ Displays 


At this great convention more than 350 
of America’s foremost shoe manufacturers 
will present their newest lines. This is an 
excellent opportunity to accomplish in a 
few days what would otherwise require 
months and It represents a saving of money 
as well as your time. 
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Business Getting Ideas 
From the Manufacturers .. . 


Manufacturers realize that the success of 
their business depends upon the success of 
their dealers. They have spent vast sums 
of money to secure information that no 
retailer could possibly procure. The dis- 
semination of this information to visiting 
retailers will be an important feature of 
the convention. 
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Suggestions That Will 
Improve Your Store Service 


Every merchant realizes that the contact of 
the personnel of his organization with the 
public, is all important. These contacts, if 
properly made, will increase one’s sales, 
and if improperly made, will wreck one’s 
business. Learn all there is to know about 
the new phases of store service . . . it will 
help you build your business. 
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IN THELAST ANALYSIS -- -- - 


T IS the LAST that makes friendship possible between 

the shoe and the foot. The LAST is more than a block 

of wood. It is the means by which the foot and the shoe 
are brought together in harmony. 


The scientific construction of the CO-ORDINATED LAST 
renders the shoe livable to the foot regardless of its size. 
All CO-ORDINATED LASTS are mechanically graded 
accurately and in proportion, so that the 8E (in women's) 
has the same appearance in line, toe. spring, height of 
heel and general outline as the sample 4B size. 


When a manufacturer has perfected his base model, 
knows it fits the foot and the eye, he can be assured of the 
correct grading of his extremes to look like the model. 





COORDINATED LASTS 
wwwowvwwwvowowvyv 
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UNITED LAST COMPANY * BOSTON * MASS. 
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Protect Your Business 
With Sound Insurance 


SAVE 25% AND MORE 
ON YOUR ANNUAL COST 
THRU THE“N-R-M” PLAN 
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Shoemen have not only made a great saving on their insurance but * 
may take pride in the fact that they have participated in the building of 
an insurance institution of a superior character, as is demonstrated : ‘by 
these outstanding achievements: ei 


FIRST: The National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company during 

1931, a year of depression, increased its net income 15% and increased 

its assets and its net cash surplus, valuing investments at actual market 
rices. is fn 

P Sit 

SECOND: In 1932 the company has again increased its net income by 


15%, and increased its assets and surplus—financial statements being 
based on actual market prices of investments. 


THIRD: The company is invulnerable financially, because of the liquid- 
ity of its assets, which is indicated by the following distribution: 





Government Bonds ..................... 25% 
State & Municipal Bonds................. 40% 
First Mortgages........  —s............... 9%, 
| Es ray eee ee 12% 
Accounts Receivable, Active.............. 14%, 

100% 


; During the last two years the company has paid to its policyholders 

TS in dividends over $300,000.00 each year. The obvious conclusion from 

this record is that reputable shoemen should secure maximum protec- 
tion at minimum cost in this successful institution. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Official insurance carrier for the Shoe Associations 


PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
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Tupper slippers for 1933 . . . more beauti- 
ful, more finely finished, more excitingly 


styled than ever. Only Tupper can excel 





Tupper, and this year we have done it! 


Three of our smartest new designs are il- 
lustrated ... but, there are others! ... all 
equally charming and original . . . with 
the unmistakable touch that distinguishes 
Tupper Slippers as the finest in the 


field. 





Be sure to see our Spring line at 


The Palmer House, Chicago, N. S. R. A 
Show Room 905W, January 9-10-I | 


TUPPER SLIPPER CORP. 
_ 25. LAFAYETTE STREET 


pe ss ae 
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SPRING FOOTWEAR | 


to retail at 


12 to 34% 


3.2: 











Right—An_ unusually 
charming and well fit- 
ting open sandal made 
in many color combina- 
tions, octagon wood heel 








Right—This is our No. 10C which 
was the most successful pattern 
in our Spring line of 1932. This 
pattern retailed for $3.00 last 
year. For 1933 it has been priced 
to retail at $1.95. This number 
bids fair to repeat jts last season's 


popularity 













Below—The Tupper version of the 
Ghillie Tie—Smartly Styled—an 
excellent fitter 
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When You Come to 
New York City 


Plan to stop at this convenient hotel 
—800 rooms—tates from $3 single, 
$4 double — 3 minutes from Grand 
Central — Dancing nightly in the 
Silver Grill 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 
48TH ST. AND LEXINGTON AVE. 


NEW YORK 
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Genuine LamssKIN is available to the 
manufacturing trade through the 
following tanners: 


Baker & Kimball........... Boston, Mass. 
Besse, Osborn & Odell....... Boston, Mass. 
Bissell Leather Co........... Boston, Mass. 
W. J. Budgell & Sons....... Peabody, Mass. 
B. E. Cox Leather Co....... Peabody, Mass. 
Donnell & Mudge............ Salem, Mass. 
John Flynn & Sons........... Salem, Mass. 
Fated Beas. oi2.6 ics verse es New York City 
Gilbert & Company......... Boston, Mass. 
L. H. Hamel Leather Co... Haverhill, Mass. 
Thos. F. Hayes, Inc........ Peabody, Mass. 
Irving Tanning Co............ Salem, Mass. 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 
T. J. O'Shea Leather Co.....Peabody, Mass. 
Nathan H. Poor Company. . .Peabody, Mass. 
R. W. Thorson & Co......... Boston, Mass. 
Trimount Leather Co....... Peabody, Mass. 
Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., Norwood, Mass. 
Richard Young Company..... Boston, Mass. 
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the shoe 
to judge its VALUE 


THE LINING may seem like a small detail, but it has a lot to 
do with the comfort and wearing quality of a shoe. Any 
attempt to save a fraction of a cent at this important 
point may have a serious effect on,the appearance and 
value of the shoes you sell. Your greatest certainty of 
value is in Lamask1n Linings. They are just soft enough to 
ventilate the foot, keeping it cool and comfortable, yet 
they are strong and durable in actual wear—ideal in every 
respect. Manufacturers with the keenest sense of value are 
glad to supply you with shoes Lambskin-lined, for they 
know that Lampskin adds a quality point to any shoe, at 
the same time giving safe, sound economy. Yes, VALUE 
in full measure is yours with LampskIn. 
















LAMBSKIN TANNERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
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WISE SHOE COOPERATIVE PLAN 
HELPS SOLVE 1933 RETAIL PROBLEMS! 


HE retail shoe merchant is today thinking 

harder and faster than ever before. He has 
to! With sales volume falling, profits decreasing 
and competition getting fiercer, problems aplenty 
are piling up. 

No wonder hundreds of shoe men are asking 
themselves this important question “Where's 
my business going in 1933?” 

Times and conditions have stacked the cards 
against the man operating all alone—in the way 
he used to do “in the good old days.” 

In union there is strength. That’s the basis 
upon which chain stores, in every line, have 
forged ahead to unparalleled growth. 

For the first time in history—the independent 
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shoe merchant is now offered an opportunity to 
combine with other independent retailers and, 
together with the Wise Shoe Co.—make money 
co-operatively. 

Under the Wise Co-operative Shoe Retailers 
Plan, the man with one store has all the strength 
of the outfit with a hundred or more stores. 


You Buy At Lower Prices 


As one man you can only buy a limited quantity 
of any one style. As a member of this Co-opera- 
tive Group you buy jointly with the present 
Wise stores and all the other retailers. You buy 
from the same factories—get the same quality 
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and the same mark-up as the chains get. This 
many-store buying power gets you lower prices on 
shoes of better quality than you now buy. 

Not only do you buy shoes at lower prices, but 
everything else—rubbers, arctics, fixtures, find- 
ings. You can build a profitable hosiery business. 
Hosiery can be bought under this plan at prices 
that enable you to compete with any store in 
town—and get the business on price and value, 


Better. Swifter Styling 


If you don’t sell high style footwear, you can do 
it under this plan with almost no loss. If you do 
sell high styles—you can have more new styles 
faster than any other independent—and as fast 
as any chain. 

Your styling is done by the Wise Shoe buyers. 
You have your choice of the same styles Wise 
buys. These styles are correct. They are chosen 
by Wise buyers from advance style information 
—from Fifth Avenue and Paris style sources. 

As a member of this voluntary group, you 
have access to all of the information about scien- 
tific retailing that Wise has learned in 20 years 
of operating a big business. You are shown how 
to get a bigger turnover—on a smaller stock; how 
to control inventory; how to buy scientifically; 
how to use every money-saving, money-making 
idea that chain stores use. 

The Wise Shoe Company executives work as 
closely with you—making your store show a 
profit—as they do in the operation of a Wise 
Shoe Store. 


Expert Window Displays 
and Advertising 


If there is any one place in which an independent 
shoe store is weak—it’s in the windows. Yet your 
windows are fully sixty percent of your sales- 
appeal. 

The same smart, attractive, sales-making win- 
dow trims that you see in the Wise Shoe chain— 
are offered to you. As an independent you 
couldn’t afford to buy this expensive ability. 

In advertising, too, specialists in New York 
will prepare your circular letters, folders, local 
ads, etc. Cuts and mats of shoes are offered 
without cost. 


You Use the Wise Shoe Name 


Millions have been spent advertising the Wise 
Shoe name. Millions more will be spent on the 
radio and in magazines. This name is exclusively 
yours. No other store in town can use it. Nor 
will Wise ever open a shop to compete with you. 
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You keep your independence—yet you have all 
the advantages of a chain store system in buy- 
ing, selling, organization, displays, advertising, 
etc. And none of the disadvantages. 


Send For Information — Now! 


The response to this plan has been quite remark- 
able. Many cities are already closed. So quick 
action is necessary. There is no time to lose, 
since the Spring buying season in this group is 
already under way. 

We'll be glad to correspond about this plan 
with any merchant who is interested. Or to visit 
him personally in his store. Write. 


Wise Shoe Executives will be at 
the Chicago Show January 9th- 
10th-1lth. It will pay you to 
discuss the plan with them. 


Room 656 Palmer House 


WISE CO-OPERATIVE 
SHOE RETAILERS, 
INC., 384 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


TEN POINTS OF THE PLAN 


1—The Wise Name is Exclusively Yours 


2—Every Advantage of Chain Store 
Operation 


3—You Buy Everything at Lower Prices 
4—You Get Faster, Better Styling 


5—You Operate with Less Stock and 
get Higher Turnover 


6—Extra Profits in Hosiery and other 
Accessories 


7—Your Advertising Prepared by Spe- 
cialists 


8—Your Window Displays Designed by 
Experts 


9—Complete Help by Wise Shoe Exec- 
utives. 


10—You Remain Your Own Boss 
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Cadets ina 
crack company : 
at WEST POINT/ | 


Hand-spooled heels are out of step with 
up-to-date shoemaking. 


They lack the uniformity of line and shape 
which machine-spooled heels guarantee. 


MEARS machine-spooled heels eliminate 
variation in sizes and shapes of tops. 


' Individually or in volume, each MEARS 
heel is a faithful copy of its original. 


For good shoemaking specify MEARS 
machine-spooled heels — in any desired 
shape. 














FRED W. MEARS HEEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Auburn, Me. Columbus, O. St. Louis, Mo. 


: Conway, N. H. Auburn, N. Y. Salem Depot, N. H. 
: M Affiliated Company, Fellows Wood Heel Co., Brentwood, N. H. 
f 
; 


| WOOD HEELS 















This trade-mark is MEARS TOPS OTHER TOPS 


our rotection in s 
rea oo heels. Mechanically spooled Hand spooled 
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_ National Shoe Retailers 


Association 


Convention Visitors 


are cordially invited 
to our exhibit at the 








PALMER HOUSE 


. Rooms 602 and 603 
Chicago 











January 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1933 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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COME TO THE BUSINESS MEETING 
of 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers 


Association 
LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


Baltimore, Md. - January 23-24-25, 1933 


2000 SHOE MEN WILL BE THERE 






IT WILL FIGHT— IT WILL PRESENT— 


For a net profit in 1933 
For a balanced legislative budget 
For tariff adjustments 


Addresses by prominent speakers 


Demonstrations by nationally-known 


For a reduction in taxes stylists 

The introduction of harmful legis- Open forums under retailer leader- 
lation ship 

For sane and sound merchandising 
policies How to Know Shoes 

For a better relationship of the How to Sell Shoes 


different branches of the industry 


IT WILL ENTERTAIN-- 
With a Stag Frolie 
With a Dance ; 


IT WILL SHOW SHOES— 


Displays of shoes and shoe goods in every division of the industry by the representative 
houses of the country will give you opportunity for choice comparison and purchase. 


IT WILL PAY PROFIT DIVIDENDS ON YOUR 
ATTENDANCE 


AT THE LEATHER SHOW—COLORS WERE FORECAST 
AT THE STYLE CONFERENCE—SPRING STYLES WERE RECOMMENDED 

AT THE MANUFACTURERS SHOW—COLORS AND STYLES WERE APPROVED 
AT THE M.A. S.R. A. MEETING—ORDERS WILL BE PLACED 


PALM SUNDAY IS APRIL 9 — EASTER IS APRIL 16 


Wire Collect—Phone or Write for Display Room Reservation—If You Have Something to 
Offer—and Get Big Dividends on a Small Expenditure. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC SHOE RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


12TH FLOOR, 400 NORTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOTH ENDS 
against 


THE MIDDLE 


YE and foot and pocketbook. Style that pleases 

the eye. Fit that affords comfort. A price 

that makes this combination obvious as a good buy 
and a sound value. 


There's no denying that the shoe-buying public 
today insists upon both style and fit and expects to 


get them at a fair price. Hence, to sell his line 
profitably the manufacturer must provide this es- 
sential combination. 


It costs no more to build shoes over correctly 
styled and proper-fitting lasts than over lasts lacking 
in these qualities. And since Vulcan's stylists and 
designers can and do cooperate so intelligently in 
working out better-styled, better-fitting and tvelen 
selling shoes, more manufacturers are availing them- 
selves of Vulcan service. 


There's real significance in the phrase "Lasts and 
Wood Heels by Vulcan." It's worthy of your con- 
sideration. Vulcan Corporation, 14 Second St., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Wood Heel Factories: 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Johnson , N.Y. 
Effingham, Ill. 


Stesiiiantdicin of Leste, Weed 
a es Em and Golf Clubs 
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DRYDEN 


FAVORED FOR % O L kK & FAVORED FOR 
INDIVIDUALITY 


THE BEST NUM. | 
BERS OF LEAD- 


ING LINES 


THE PLAY BOY 
Men’s Sizes Only. 


THE SPORT TRED 
Men’s, Women’s, Boy’s 
and Youth’s Sizes. 


IN STYLE — FOR 
LONG WEARING 
QUALITY 


WOMAN’S KNURLED 
RIBBEDSPORT SOLE 
Women’s Sizes Only. 


THE GOLF DESIGN 
Men’s, Women’s, 
Misses’ and Children’s 
Sizes. 


DOUBLE-WEAR 
he 


DRYDEN Success can be directly attributed to the in-built 
quality and distinctiveness of each of the wide variety of 
Dryden Soles and Heels. By offering manufacturers, stylists 
and retailers something finer, something more distinctive, 
at prices in keeping with economic conditions the name 
DRYDEN has spread to the four corners of the shoe- 
making world and won for itself an enviable reputation. 


DRYDEN Soles and Heels are available in solid and com- 
bination colors—in designs that are modern, youthful and 
captivating in appearance—for all types of sport, golf 
and walking footwear. Special designs for children's, 
misses’, women's and men's footwear. All built to the 
high standard of Quality as established and maintained 
by Dryden for a long period of years. 


DRYDEN RUBBER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COLT 


ENGLISH MADE 


BOOTS 


IN STOCK 
TO RETAIL FROM 


$10. to $25. 


AND 
ENGLISH MADE 














SHOES 


TO RETAIL FROM 
$5." To $6." 


ARE THE OUTSTANDING 
VALUES FOR 1933 


We do not need to point out the mer- 
chandising advantages of Colt English 
Made Boots and Shoes. Well informed 
dealers will grasp the opportunity we 
are presenting and in turn offer to their 
customers values heretofore impossible. 
The quality of our merchandise is con- 
sistent with the unexcelled reputation the 
“Colt” trade mark enjoys. 


WRITE FOR BOOT CATALOG RB 
WRITE FOR SHOE CATALOG RS 
AND DEALER’S PRICE LIST 


COLT-CROMWELL CO., Inc. 


Est. 1899 
1239 Broadway, New York City 


and 
911 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FASHIONABLE 
and PRACTICAL 


SILHOUWELTS 
combine style - 


SILHOUWELTS fat’ Gauie 











UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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N display at our permanent sample 

room, 34 South Wells Street, we have 
placed our complete line of Spring 1933 
shoes for THE ENTIRE FAMILY. 


We honestly believe it to be the most attrac- 
tively styled line we have ever produced, 
and by far the most interesting to retailers 
from the standpoint of low prices. 


Here in unhurried leisure you may examine 
your every shoe need for Men, Women, 
Boys, Girls and Children. Space is more 
than ample for your complete comfort. The 
Display is arranged on special racks and in 
sections to add to your convenience. 


No retailer visiting the Chicago Style Show 
would feel his visit complete unless he 
viewed and appraised this very splendid line 
of shoes. Remember the address: 34 South 
Wells Street. 


AND 


The New, Epoch-Making Sensation in 
Tennis Footwear! On display also you will 
find a complete line of Tennis Shoes 
equipped with the startling STANDON 
Construction—a Patented, Genuine Leather 
Insole that will revolutionize the Tennis 
Shoe business in 1933. 


A most cordial welcome awaits you. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


BETTER SHOES FOR LESS MONEY 
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proof of good shoemaking backed by 

sound business methods and healthy 
growth from within rather than by artificial 
flotation and experimentation. It is the ability 
of the producer to merchandise to the retailer 
and consumer so that satisfaction and profit 
flourish and increase all along the line. So it 
is that in all due modesty we “point with pride” 
to the huge increase in production of our Com- 
pany which has been dedicated from the first 
to the making of better shoes for the entire 
family. Keeping in step with the times, often 
ahead of the times, Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration has in 30 years increased in annual 
volume from $300,000 to the volume of $70,- 
000,000. 


et of in the shoe business is the 


Could such progress have been made if policies 
were not sound, if management were not 
capable, if service were not efficient, if met- 
chandise were not satisfactory and priced to 
retailers at figures that showed them good 
profits? 





f ENDICOTI- 
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In quality of leathers, up-to-date patterns, 
styling; specializing in every type of leather 
and rubber footwear for the entire family, 
Endicott-Johnson leads in the finest shoemak- 
ing in its own grade of merchandise. Illustrated 
in this advertisement you will see examples of 
the enormous range of styles in our shoes, 
especially in the new Standon tennis shoe con- 
struction, the one and only genuine leather in- 
sole perfected by a secret tanning process, and 
stitched by a patented construction into the 
shoe. 


May we express our heartfelt gratitude to the 

retailers and shoe buyers who have placed 

orders with us during this season to enable us 

to reach such a volume that our factories ran > y 

at 107% capacity: more than 135,000 pairs of 1 A : te , 
shoes a day. May we extend our sincere con- | a ATY jo ToTTE 
gtatulations to our very good friend the : “ 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER on the 

completion of its 50th year of remarkable 

service to the shoe industry. 


JOHNSON 
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NO 


MARRED 
FLOORS! 
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People are demanding a lot for their 
money when they buy shoes today! 


If you want to give them all the style, 
all the comfort, all the wear they’re 
looking for—at a saving they'll appre- 
ciate — feature shoes with Goodyear 
Wingfoot Soles! 


Economy? That’s their middle name! 
These waterproof resilient soles are the 
sturdiest ever put on a shoe—and the 
most comfortable. They just can’t be 


beat for long service and easy walking. 


And you know that a long-lasting sole 
means a long-lived shoe that gives 
customers many an extra mile of 
satisfaction. 


There’s a sales-tune that’s getting a lot 
of encores these days from parents and 
folks who work on their feet. That’s 
why it’s such good business to carry a 
selection of Goodyear Wingfoot Soled 
shoes for all ages. 
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ory those in 
appreciate quality 


Fi. forty years, Florsheim Shoes have 
been building their reputation for qual- 
ity... by giving many. extra days of 
steady, reliable service per dollar. To- 
day Florsheim dealers are capitaliz- 
ing on this quality reputation... are 
maintaining their volume of business 
by selling men who realize that quality 
is greater economy than low price. 


Ln Stock 


The Wynn—S-456—in black 
or brown Norman Grain. 


To vigor $ Most 
styles 


- 
% 
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Vv elcome 
to Chicago! 


Visitors to the National Shoe Retailers 
Convention, who desire tosee fine shoes 
made are invited to call at our main 
factory and offices at 541 W. Adams St. 
Tue FLorsHeim SHOE Company 


The FLORSHEIM Sho. 
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SIMPLEX 


SELF-ADJUSTING 


SHOP TREES 
The Fastest Selling Tree on the Marker 











You can Create a DEW 


Protit on each Customer 
PRICED AT 
& 





‘ Room 1014W 
one size for men Paluser Bouse 
two sizes for women N.S. R. A. 
three sizes for children Convention 


IF YOWRE NOT SELLING SIMPLEX— 
YOURE NOT SELLING SHOE TREES! 














The retailer who is not using the SIMPLEX plan to sell Simplex Shoe Trees is not 
selling the proportion of shoe trees to shoe sales that he should. 


The SIMPLEX tree and the SIMPLEX Sales Plan are so sensible, so sound that they 
just couldn’t help being the success that they are. A good sensible tree at a sensible 
price with a sensible sales plan to back it up. 


The self adjusting feature of Simplex permits adjusting itself to any size shoe in 
which it is inserted. This means a low inventory which, together with the rapidity 
of turnover will greatly increase your profits from findings sales. 


Use the SIMPLEX plan and capitalize on the ease of demonstration which shows 
SIMPLEX convenience in use as there are no complicated adjustments like old 


fashioned trees. 


See our Exhibit at the Show Room 1014W and ask about 
the SIMPLEX Selling Plan. 


SIMPLEX SHOE TREE CO. 


1472 Broadway, 105 W. Adams St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago. Til. 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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MERCHANDISING — THE NEW SCIENCE 


4 


EVERIT B. TERHUNE 
PRESIDENT 
BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 


LEADERSHIP in journalism lasting a full half cen- 

A tury and beyond must necessarily have a strong 

foundation at the bottom. Continuing success must 

be earned; and success is itself a test. The Boot AND SHOE 

RECORDER has stood the test and has been inspired by it to 

better work and higher achievements in behalf of the retail 
shoe industry. 


The Boot anp SHOE RECORDER was most fortunately 
dedicated to the service of the retail shoe merchant, and its 
progress over a period of fifty years has been most en- 
couraging. 


I am a great believer in letting “bygones be bygones” 
and I want to make this statement: We are just at the be- 
ginning of our usefulness as a retail shoe merchant’s business 
paper. We are just at the beginning of the distribution 
period—with consumption the all-important thing. Produc- 
tion has, in a way, reached the stability of maturity that 
fifty years of inventive genius have developed. 


The important thing in the next cycle of time is the 
increased use of footwear—its accelerated sale and more 
intelligent service. 


Therefore the Boot anp SHOE REcORDER celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary in the very youth of its usefulness— 
for the day of the merchant is at hand. The shoe merchant 
is the natural selector of merchandise for his community. 
Through his eyes the public first sees all footwear. He is 
the most important part in the entire system of foot service. 
Serving the retail shoe merchant, we are in a position to 
give that counsel, guidance and suggestion that will enable 
him to evolve methods best calculated to assure success. 
It is my hope that this young Recorper will be a still 
greater force in the moulding of industrial opinion. 


The primary motive which actuates most men to embark 
in the retail shoe business is to make money. We will con- 
tinue to try to show the shoe merchant how to invest. his 
time, his energy, his brains and his capital that he may 
make a profit on each of these investments. The merchant 
has not as yet begun to do a perfect job in retailing or dis- 
tribution. The field is wide open for progress. 


The idea that an entire craft, from the hide puller to the 
retail merchant, has a common sympathy in business—is 
the thought I have had for years. It is coming closer to 
being an actuality, for today all industry looks to the point 
of ultimate sale. 


Step by step we move ahead. 


Zot 6 TEE 
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PROGRESS 


*PURPOSE: *Getting More Shoes Sold Right: not only “more” 
but “right”; sold for the right purpose, to the right wearer, in the 
right fitting, for the right price, at the right profit. This is the great 
problem of the shoe merchants. The chief purpose of the BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER is to help solve it; for this is the basic 
problem upon which depends the progress of the entire allied indus- 
tries relating to shoes and leather; their production and distribution. 


% In the swift course of American progress, the shoe and leather industry 
has played a part and it is well at this time to regain perspective. 


The eyes of industry are focused on today and tomorrow—not on yester- 
day. Events flash toward us in quick succession. Discoveries and inventions 
contribute their timely progress. Each day may loom large in passing but so 
swift is the pace that shortly it is part of the hazy past. Each day’s accomp- 
lishment is soon forgotten, though what it brings for good or evil remains and 
multiplies. 


Thus it is that changes in footwear, manufacture and distribution, pur- 
pose and use, become accepted and indispensable. We cannot imagine having 
been without them and yet the span of real footwear-progress, for the use 
of all mankind, has been the accomplishment of only about fifty years, as 
measured against all previous civilized time. 


Thus it is that the perspective of footwear-progress becomes obscure 
in the “common-place” of the present. Because of this obscurity, men look 
toward the future with timidity and fear. They may say industry and inven- 
tion have reached their prime; distribution and use have leveled out so that 
things are but things. They may think we must be content henceforth with 
slower progress because industry and trade have reached their maturity. 
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(Lor ora iT | 
THE GREAT 
jqntioNAL SHOE WEEK) 


, AU 


Past and Future 


But youth will be served. Progress and change are inevitable. Each 
new day holds promise for the morrow. Progress in distribution has but 
begun and can only be achieved through a more intelligent study of the 
uses of footwear. 


The public is so accustomed to the conveniences of modern civilization 
that it seldom, if ever, recognizes the fact that the most simple purchases con- 
tain the romance of industry, commerce and human progress. 


In this Fiftieth Anniversary Number, the Boor AnD SHoE RECORDER 
looks backward and forward with industry. Not merely to celebrate an occa- 
sion or to record industrial history is this number shaped. Its mission is to 
provide the men of industry with a clear perspective of footwear for progress 
—to fit events into a coherent pattern which will enable us to look clearly 
and confidently toward the future. _The past is fixed. The future we can 
mold. 


We feel that the Boor AND SHOE REcorper has stood the test and has been 
inspired to better work and higher achievement in behalf of the industry. We 
feel courageous to continue to point out a path of business conduct in what 
is perhaps the most trying time in the history of all businesses. 


The word “Recorder” is true in part for we do chronicle the events of 
the day and the methods and merits of merchandise. We would like to add 
the spirit of the word “stimulator” for what we do want to be able to 
accomplish is the stimulation of ideas. In idea exchange, the printed page 
plays the most important part. Words and conversation pass. Cold type 
and pictures meet the eye of men and women in distant places and stimulate 
thought. 


To translate from them the trend of industry has been a privilege 
afforded us for fifty years. To bring the combined experiences of many men 
right into the shoe merchant’s store has been one of our primary functions— 
to guide and counsel so that he might find possible solution. 


The Boot AND SHOE REcorDeER treasures above all else its intimate friend- 
ships with merchants in every part of America and the world. In all business . 
paper journalism there isn’t a parallel example of closer tie-up of the mer- 
chant with his business papr. 


We hope to be a continuing market-place where the handiwork of many 
factories and the brains of many men are brought together to the end that the 
merchant may profit and the public may be better served. 
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FRIENDLY FIVE FOOTNOTES 


HE Palmer Shoe Company in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, bears witness 
to the fact that Friendly Fives are 
moving in 1932 — and moving fast. 


Despite the fact that carpenters 
worked all night on a Wednesday 
last month (scheduled for the first 


of the three day opening) and were’ 


unable to complete installation of the 
windows, so large a crowd gathered 
in front of the store Thursday morn- 
ing, that by 11 o'clock the Palmer 
Shoe Company was forced to open 


The Tulsa Store is another creation of modern 
merchandising science which demands that a shoe 


store sell shoes as well as stock them. 


This store was designed b 
Jarman Shoe Company. Plans and s 


Five merchants. 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY 





its doors’ so the public could 
come in to buy Friendly Five 
Shoes . . . See the picture here 
of the pre-opening crowd. 


Thus without show windows, 
but with plenty of advance local 
publicity, planned in collabora- 
tion with our own mer- 
chandising staff, plus con- 
sistent national advertis- 
ing, thoroughly digested 
in Tulsa, this retailer was 
able to move 918 pairs of 
Friendly Fives, or a retail 
stock of $4,950 in three 
days in 1932 at the regu- 
lar price of five dollars a 
| pair! 
Such turnover does not 
just happen. It is de- 
liberately achieved by the 
manufacture of a value 
the public actually can 


a 
Live 


see is greater, and is made to ap- 
preciate, through all the channels of 
publicity, both national and local. 


OVERHEARD AT THE 
NEW YORK SHOW 
The Scene: 11th floor Hotel Commodore. 
The Place: The Jarman Show Rooms. 


The Speaker: The buyer for one of 
America’s outstanding retail organizations. 





“Ifevery manufacturer stuck 
to his price and his quality 
as you people do, we retailers 
would not be in the de- 
moralized state that so many 
of us are in today. You have 
been a constructive force in 
the retail business. Your 
proposition is clean cut, 
straight across the board, 
and it must be right because 
you are selling as many, if 


not more, shoes today as 
you ever sold ne 











On View In Chicago, January 9th to llth 


the architect of the 
ifications 
are available without cost to all exclusive Friendly 


N. S. B. A. 


The complete new window service 
which has created such a stir 
throughout the men’s shoe in- 
dustry this year will be brought to 
Chicago for your inspection - full 
size windows with actual material 





Convention 


or shoes dressed for window dis- 
ay. 

mt miss it - the first attempt 
ever made by a shoe manufacturer 
to do a ‘national’ job in the win- 
dows of its shoe merchants from 
coast to coast. 





NASHVILLE, 
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(Voices out of the past which 
can be interpreted as having a 
bearing on the _ present and 
future.) 


6 URRAH!’ 
“For What?’ 
“The Boot and Shoe 


Recorder.” 

“We let our readers decide; is 
not the RECORDER a readable pa- 
per?” 

“Every line of matter is of in- 
terest to the trade. The RECORDER 
is proud of its advertisers; such 
an array of first-class houses was 
never before represented in the 
first issue of a new journal of this 
class.” 





The above is the opening salu- 
tation on the editorial page of the 
first (April, 1882) issue of the 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER. 
* * * 


ARRY H. RIPLEY, presi- 

dent of the Southern Shoe 
Salesmen’s Association in 1895, 
said : 

“Our position in life is what we 
make it. Tennyson can take a 
worthless sheet of paper, write a 
poem on it and make it worth 
$65,000. That’s genius. 

“Vanderbilt can write a few 
words on a shéét of paper and 
make it worth te cn That’s 
capital. 








 ddahkcarat Vl 


The VOICE of the TRADE 


“The United States can take an 
ounce and a quarter of gold and 
stamp upon it an eagle bird and 
make it worth $20.00. That’s 
money. 

“A mechanic can take material 
worth $5.00 and make it into 
watch springs worth $1,000. 
That’s skill. 





“A shoe manufacturer tries to 


_employ a salesman for $600 a 


year, expecting large returns. 
That’s foolishness. 

“A conscientious Southern 
salesman works eighteen hours a 
day for ten months. That’s labor. 

“A retailer can buy a shoe for 
$1.75 and retail it for $2.50. 
That’s business. 

“T could write a check for 
$8,000, but it wouldn’t be worth 
a dime. That’s tough.” 


x * x 
HE twelve-year fight for free 
hides had been won in 1909 
mainly through the efforts of 
Charles H. Jones, president of the 
Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company. He was presented with 
a statue of Victory in grateful 
appreciation of his self-sacrificing, 
persistent and successful work. 
“Changes in the hide, leather 
and shoe schedules will have one 
other and still more important ef- 
fect. It will probably put an ef- 










fectual check on the tendency to 
combination and_ consolidation 
which is fast becoming the gen- 
eral condition. 

“The greater abundance of raw 
material and the equal terms on 
which, it can be obtained will 
naturally encourage individual 
tanners to renew their business ac- 
tivity. 

“It is obvious to the members 
of the trade that its individuality 
and independence can not be main- 
tained if a tariff on hides is con- 
tinued. This tariff gave the pack- 
ers such a pronounced advantage 
over individual operators that they 
were rapidly absorbing the busi- 
ness of independent tanners, and 
the point had been reached when 
hides must either be free and the 
possibility of equal competition re- 
stored or a whole industry must 
follow the many other important 
industries into the ranks of pro- 
tected trusts.” 















ONGRESSMAVN A. S. 
KREIDER in 1916 said: 
“We are very proud indeed of 
the fact that the shoe industry in 
the United States has attained a 
standard not equalled by the shoe- 
makers of any other nation on 
earth. 
“We shall maintain that posi- 
tion, protection or no protection, 











but we must remember that in the 
shoe industry, where there is such 
a diversity and variety of styles 
and values, we have a_ vul- 
nerable market because other 
countries have reached a high 
stage of industrial efficiency. 
Trade moves along the lines of 
least resistance. We must expect 
to meet the opposition of foreign 
shoes in our own market. For- 
eign factories are equipped with 
machinery, patterns and lasts and 
skilled help very largely Ameri- 
can-taught. 

“We need to realize that buy- 
ing American goods is good for 
American business.” 





STEVENS ULMAN, a great 

e tanner of the past, who more 
than any other man was respon- 
sible for the vogue for high kid 
boots, said at an N. S. R. A. con- 
vention in 1919: 

“If it is true that I have been 
responsible to a certain degree in 
changing the shoe trade of this 
country, I want to say that I de- 
serve no credit for the idea at all. 
CIRCUMSTANCE is a very 
powerful agent in the force of the 
world, not even second to OP- 
PORTUNITY. 

“TI have been pugnacious, you 
might say, but the idea of col- 
ored shoes to conform to the 
gown was not original. The style 
shoe is here to stay for all time 
to come in these wonderful 
United States. 

“We are building here an aris- 
tocracy of fellowship which never 
existed before, where the deeds 
which are performed for the good 
of one’s country create a privilege 
of rank, and while birth and 
wealth are an advantage, the ulti- 
mate deciding factor in this coun- 
try is spelled with a ‘w’—the word 
is ‘worth,’ not ‘wealth,’ and the 
combination of the two is what 
we are striving for.” 
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OHN S. KENT, war president 

of the National Boot and Shoe 

Manufacturers Association, said 
in 1918: 

“Tt is not necessary to go look- 
ing for a job in which to serve 
your country. Serve in your own 
job. Make your own work one 
of patriotic service. 

“We have entered upon an in- 
dustrial revolution, and in adjust- 
ing the relations of capital and 
labor to the new conditions that 
brought us vision, the most pa- 
tient study and the most sym- 
pathetic and courageous action are 
necessary. 

“The renaissance of industry is 


here.” 
ok * * 


OHN HANAN, one of the 

great figures of the trade, said 
(in 1910) when addressing the 
N.S RA: 

“If the retailer would have the 
courage to tell his customers that 
he cannot give them former stand- 
ards of quality at old prices, in- 
stead of substituting inferior 
goods which must fail to give sat- 
isfaction—he would, in the end, be 
much better off. 

“Let us hope that the retailer 
will have courage to stand up, 
man-fashion, and stick to old 
standards of quality and to sell at 
up-to-date values.” 

oe . 


RANK C. RAND (now chair- 

man of the board of the In- 
ternational Shoe Company of St. 
Louis) said in 1922: 

“The purchasing power of the 
masses has been greatly reduced, 
and the lower prices of farm prod- 
ucts consequently affects business 
and calls for lower prices of all 
manufactured articles. This con- 
dition must lead to severe compe- 
tition, smaller profits and what 


makes for real prosperity—better 

values to the consumer. 
“Stability in prices and values 

is to be desired. Just as soon as 


the consumers of America can 
purchase what they require at a 
cost plus a fair profit—that is to 
say, receive real value—whether 
in shoes, automobiles or food— 
just so soon will business be nor- 
mal and prosperity come to all.” 
*x* * * 
OHN SLATER of Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, in 1922 said: 
“Let us hold one convention for 
the whole industry, at one time and 
one place. This will give the vari- 


Yyus 
of RAZ i) 
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ous groups an opportunity to in- 
terchange ideas. Then, instead of 
ramification we will bring about 
unification. We will then have co- 
ordination to the highest de- 
gree. 

“We are dealing in an article 
of universal use. Our industry in 
every branch is highly competi- 
tive. Not for one moment should 
we stifle competition—if we all go 
on thinking that we are bright 
business men, particularly when 
we have the opportunity of besting 
our neighbor. The time has 
come to think about the family of 
industry.” 

oe 
OHN C. McKEON, who made 
his imprint on a decade of 
style conferences, said in 1924: 

“I do not believe that our in- 
dustry, either from a manufac- 
turing or retailing viewpoint, is 
materially menaced by the pres- 
entation and production of new 
things. The simple fact that a 
manufacturer produces new things 
frequently does not presuppose the 
ability to ‘sandbag’ the dealer into 
buying them. We must credit the 
dealer at least to a 90 per cent ex- 
tent with sufficient knowledge of 
his clientele and his requirements 
to accept new things as they are 
offered to him on a basis of rea- 


‘sonably sound commercial judg- 


ment. We do not want standardi- 
zation that leads to mediocrity. 
To venture is to give spice to the 
adventure of business.” 
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HARLES E. WILLIAMS 
said in 1921: 


“Service begins when the cus-. 


tomer enters the store door. It 
is the duty of every merchant to 
supply the best possible footwear 
and the best possible service for 
the price. As a river rises no 
higher than its source, neither can 
service in the store be any higher 
or better than the proprietor or 
manager makes it. Get across to 
the salesforce the kind and quality 
of service you expect remembered, 
and then see that instructions are 
lived up to. He who serves best 
profits most. Place more respon- 
sibility upon department heads 
and salespeople and then reward 
them either by salaries, bonuses 
or in some other way with a just 
share of the profits which they 
have helped to create. The cus- 
tomer is the most important fac- 
tor in your business. He deserves 
the best service you know how to 
render.” 
*x* * * 

RANK WERNER of San 

Francisco in 1920 spoke be- 
fore the national convention and 
said: 

“I care not who may be my 
competitor if I can earn and hold 
my public’s good will. 

“The word ‘advertising’ is de- 
rived from the Greek word ‘ad- 
vert,’ meaning: ‘to turn the mind 
toward.’ 

“Make the public understand 
that when you advertise it will be 
worth their while to visit your 
store. Advertising, well done, 
earns the good will of the com- 
munity. I look upon advertising 
as a serious factor in my business 
—not to be played with or done 
lightly, but to be studied and con- 
sistently maintained.” 

x * * 


AMES P. ORR, who was past 
president of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association, in 1922, 
said: “What has struck me most 
forcibly is the real brotherhood 
that appears to exist today among 
competitors, where formerly there 
was suspicion and enmity. 

“Let us -band together to help 
any merchant who is in distress. 
If he has overbought, let us help 
him move his goods. If business 


is slow, let us get behind him to 
stimulate his business. 

“My friends, there is more 
religion in that thought than in 
any sermon you have ever listened 
to. It really looks as though the 
brotherhood of man is becoming a 
concrete fact and that retail shoe 
merchants are leading the way.” 

2s 
ASER M. MOFFATT, pres- 
ident of the Tanners’ Council, 
in 1928 said: “Today we are 
cursed with too many theorists 
who ignore the facts. We also 
have too many people Whaliccunmas 2 
late facts and don’t know what’ to? 
do with them. My plea is always 
for the man who refuses to 
theorize without facts and who, 
fortified with the truth, fronts the 
future with vision-.and courage.” 
x Ok Ok 
RVING B. HOWE, as general 
chairman of the. National Shoe 
Retailers’ convention in Boston, 


39 


in 1925, said: “It seems to me 
that there never was a period in 
the history of the world when the 
individual has been so conscious 
of the need of unified activity. 
The fact that we come together 
each year in common purpose, 
from practically every State in the 
Union, is evidence of the growing 
realization among shoe men, as 
among other business men, that 
unity of purpose and cooperative 
effort are essential elements in the 
success of any enterprise.” 


ce 


z 


qois A. GOLDBERG told 

‘this truth in the final para- 
puien of his story: “My Life of 
Style” (1932) : 

“Men have always looked for 
beauty and now that women real- 
ize that a well-shod foot is a thing 
of beauty, there need never be any 
fear for the future of the fashion 
shoe industry.” 


Recorder Cartoon in 1921 
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Take Off Your Coat and Go to It! 





1882. Gas used mostly in lighting in- 
teriors, which made stores hot in sum- 
mer and poorly ventilated in winter. 


1932, Electric lights, indirect flood 
system. Stores, interiors and windows 
brilliant. 


1882. Considerable business was done 

on the sidewalks, even in the better 

stores. Shoes on sticks outside the 
store, common. 


1932. Store fronts for display—in- 
terior for selling—“The customer is 
always right.” 


& 
FARR BROS.— 
ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM OUR STAFF TO AN 
ORGANIZATION SOMEWHAT UNIQUE IN THE 
FACT THAT IT HAS SUCH FAITH IN THE 
FUTURE THAT IT INVESTS ITS MONEY, BRAINS 
AND AMBITIONS IN CREATING A NEW AND 
BETTER PLACE FOR SHOE SERVICE TO THE 
PUBLIC—WE THROW THE SPOTLIGHT ON TO 
ALLENTOWN SO THAT A NATION CAN SEE A 
NEW STORE FOR A NEW AND BETTER DECADE 
AHEAD IN WHICH THE PUBLIC BE PLEASED 
1S THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF ALL SERVICE— 
THE BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, THE GREAT 
NATIONAL SHOE WEEKLY, SALUTES YOU. 





RETAILING 
MOVES 
FORWARD 


The batile for busi- 
ness needs new tools 
and technique in 
service to the public. 








ROGRESS “time” is much 
faster than calendar “time.” 
Greater progress has been made in 
retail stores in the last fifty years 
than in ten centuries of prior mer- 
chandising. Reducing it all down 
to one word—the greatest instru- 
ment of progress is more LIGHT. 
We take one store to illustrate 
what has happened in a world of 
stores. The Farr Bros. store in 
Allentown, Pa., is here shown as 
of 1882 and in its illuminating new- 
ness of 1932. The progress of this 
one store is a reflection of the 
progress of thousands of stores. 
Light alone changed windows and 
interiors, methods and materials 
and even the processes of thinking. 
Tue Boot AND SHOE RECORDER, 





1882. Stock carried in 12 pair 

boxes, with one shoe hanging 

out by a string. Shoes tied to- 

gether by string, and if string 

broke, is was a day’s job to find 
the mate. 


1932. Stock in single cartons, 
mate numbered. A “stray” shoe 
is almost unknown. 


1882. The majority of women’s 

styles were carried in sizes 21% 

to 6, a few up to 7; Men’s shoes 

6 to 10. Nearly all on one 
width. 


1932. Sizes carried from 1 to 
10 and in all widths, AAAAA to 


4 . 


shea ecw 
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1882. Store hours—7 A.M. until 9 P.M. except Saturdays when store closed at midnight. Easter 
- Saturday if the sales force got home at 3 A.M., they were lucky. 


1932. Store hours, 8.30 or 9 A.M. until 5.30 or 6 P.M. Saturdays, those few stores which do keep 
open later than other days, are all dark by 10 P.M. 











we believe, played a part in bringing about this 
progress by illustrating, as time went along, what 
other merchants had done in improvement of their 
stores and service. Many a scrapbook attests the 
Recorper’s “idea source” for store improvement. 
And the process is still going on, for out of these 
pictures of Farr Bros. store, rebuilt in 1932, will come 
ideas for other merchants to rebuild their stores in 
"33 and on. 

More LIGHT comes into the picture of retailing 
through the printed word. The next cycle of time 
will remove the darkness of unprofitable operation to 
the end that the eventual perfect store will be the 
result of improvement, not only in exterior and 
interior but in service and profit control. There is 
still a cycle of time for continuing improvement. 
Here is the modern example of a store ready for the 
future. 

Allentown, from the standpoint of the independent 
shoe man, is a good shoe town. Two of the outstand- 
ing retail shoe stores of the country are located in the 
block—Farr Brothers and Wetherhold & Metzger. 
This in itself is an extraordinary situation in a city 
of 100,000 population. Several good department 
stores have good shoe departments, too. 

Strange as it may seem, this concentration of first- 
class competition makes Allentown a grade A shop- 
ping center. What city this size will have a regular 
combined staff of over 200 highly trained, well paid 
shoe salespeople on the floors of the home-owned 
stores ? 

So much for the background. Farr Brothers has 
good reasons to cause them to spend many thousands 
of dollars at this particular time in modernizing their 
own five-story building. 

This firm has branches in three nearby Pennsyl- 
vania cities—Reading, Easton-and Bethlehem. In 
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relocating the Reading branch, the one desirable 
location was a former bank building, which it was 
found would require considerable remodeling. . . . 
This was done, and the transformation from an obso- 
lete bank building into the most modern of shoe stores 
was so successful in every respect, and the total cost 
of the alterations was so low compared with pre- 
depression prices that it was decided to go ahead with — 
the rebuilding of the Allentown store. 

The Allentown store front and interior was of the 
older conventional type—two long windows coming 
straight back from the street line, a 13-foot entrance 
and a 15-foot return type. This was fine for persons 
to rest against while waiting for street cars, but poor 

for the showing of a much 
varied assortment of shoes 
that a good family shoe store 
carries. 

In the old windows a per- 
son passing along the street 
had just two opportunities of 
being attracted to the dis- 
plays, while in the present 
arrangement there are just 

ten definite spots which may be definitely designated 
as eye-catching. Those spots on the floor plan marked 
A, B, C, D, H, E, and F, show the attention attract- 
ing parts of the window to a person traveling East, 
while F, G, H, 1, J, and B are sure to get them if go- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

A blue print of unique arrangement clearly illus- 
trates the point. All five show cases are of the back- 
less variety, so that a clear vision through them may 
be had at all times. 

One of the main problems of the former windows 
was to display $1.98 basement merchandise in the 
same window with $12.50 fashion shoes and maintain 
distinct selling appeals in the varied classes. Dividers, 
and the numerous tricks of the expert display man 
never solved this problem, to the ultimate satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Special windows for special lines and purposes does 
offer a definite solution. 

Take a walk around these windows. Case No. 1, is 
best trimmed from a high center, with the shoes point- 
ing away to all four glasses. This offers opportunities 
of four separate units. 

Case No. 2, is always concentrating on one kind of 
grade, of some major selling proposition. 

Case No. 3, is the show window of the basement, as 
the entrance to that department is directly adjacent. 

Case No. 4, is generally a men’s window. The store 
itself forms the background. 

Case No. 5, either children’s slippers, hosiery or 
what may be selected for immediate promotion. 

On the side street are four more windows, all rec- 
tangular in shape, and flush with the street line. This 
makes a battery of nine separate windows. 
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Study this street front plan. Note the sunburst ef- 
fect immediately in front of the three swinging en- 
trance doors. Then the lines set in the mosaic floor. 
These are chromium strips, leading directly from the 
street, past the windows and to the store door. All 
lines converge to the front door. 

Regardless of how one may walk, the eye and foot 
is drawn to the front door. And there is the one big 
secret of successful shoe store front designing. 

A Neon sign designates the basement entrance, but 
the door is clearly visible from any part of the foyer 
and street. 

There was 30 running feet of display glass in the 
foyer in the old window arrangement, now there is 
nearly ten times that amount, with a tremendous 
change in appearance and sales making possibilities. 
Inside the front door, it is immediately apparent 
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And there is the kiddies’ shop. A place set off for 
the children. This is at the extreme end of the store. 
It is done in curly maple with attractive show cases, 
and the panels at the top of the walls are set off with 
nursery motifs. Directly to the right is the ladies’ re- 
tiring rest room. Everything for convenience is pro- 
vided. 

Illumination in the numerous display cases and the 
store is the last word in modern equipment. That in 
the store proper is a new semi-indirect installation, 
that gives a light that is very close to that of daylight. 
These fixtures, eight feet long and 26 inches wide are 
suspended from the ceiling on fixtures. 

Over the mezzanine, at the front of the store, 
reached by convenient steps are the executive offices. 
These are located above the Hamilton St. show- 
windows and entrance. The advertising office will 
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that the skillful artistry employed in taking this im- 
mense big room and transforming it into a practical 
shoe selling work shop is worthy of great praise. It 
would have been a mighty easy thing to give this floor 
the appearance of an auditorium or a “Grand Central” 
waiting room, instead of the warmth and modern tone 
so happily struck. 

Walls are buff in tone. Below them is a solid oak 
and light mahogany horizontal panelling, which is car- 
ried through to the rear of the store, where the kid- 
dies’ shop is located. 

The floor, throughout the store, is covered with 
Jaspe linoleum, harmonizing with the panelling. 
Above it, one is struck with the unique lighting effect, 
a semi-indirect lighting, the fixtures, of white frosted 
glass, eight feet in length and twenty-six inches in 
width, radiating a soft light that is surprisingly easy 
on the eyes. A long horizontal black bar, a bit of 
aluminum and a touch of buff complete these fixtures, 
which too carry out the general color scheme. 





adjoin, being located on the Eighth St. side. The 
bookkeeping offices will be on the mezzanine at the 
rear of the store. 

As seen in the photographs, the floor is absolutely 
clear, so is susceptible to many changes through slight 
shifts of the furniture. One factor in breaking the 
horizontal floor expanse is the fashion salon, placed 
in the exact center. The chairs are upholstered in 
blue ; wall colorings in grey and the chairs and tables 
in pink. This department has its own hosiery and 
handbag case, so is a complete selling unit. 

There are 28 distinct spots in which to display 
shoes; 3 for hosiery and bags, together with the reg- 
ular case for women’s hose to the left of the entrance 
and the center oval men’s hose case, just inside the 
front door. These are located as follows: 2 in the 
fashion section; 4 in the children’s department; 12 
around the main selling floor, and 10 wall cabinets. 

“Better Shoes By Farr” has been adopted as the 
slogan of the Farr Store. 
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BOOT & SHOE 





Boot AND SHOE REcorDER founded on a shoe string 

by W. L. Terhune. 

Invention of Reese buttonhole machine seen as 

boon to shoe industry. 

The first full page ad in Boor AND SHOE RECORDER 

sponsored by M. A. Packard, a far sighted shoe 

manufacturer. 

Death of Lyman R. Blake. His machine for sew- 

ing soles to uppers practically revolutionized 

methods of shoe manufacture. 

«eM REVS 1884: On the recommenda- 

Fs EAS Loni tion of that up and 

; coming young publica- 
tion, Boor AND SHOE 
Recorper, the U. S. 
government starts 
commercial reports by 
consuls in foreign 
countries. 

1885: Chrome panned, 
glazed kid skin (vici 
kid, to you) introduced 
by Robert Foerderer, 
Philadelphia. 





Now for good lucke, cast an old shoe after me. 


—Heywood. 





1886: 


1895: 


1896: 


First table of standard measurements for lengths 
and widths in lasts, proposed by the increasingly 
influential Boor AND SHoE ReEcorperR, acclaimed and 
accepted by the industry. 

Boston Boot and Shoe Club organized by (yes in- 
deed) Boor AND SHOE RECORDER. 

Shoe ad writers discover “sensational.” 

New Goodyear Welter perfected. 

Shoe salesmen of Harlem petition for 8 o’clock 
closing. 

American made shoes 

step into international 

limelight at the Chi- 

cago Fair. 

British shoe manufac- 

turers organize to “re- 

pel the American in- 

vasion.” 

New Haven shoe re- 

pair man acquitted of 

murder. 

Congress gaiters all 

the rage. 





50 YEARS oe 


Compiled by Herschel Deutsch 


1897: 3500th anniversary of introduction of toe-exposing 
sandal by Queen Hat-Shep-Set of Egypt. 

1898: Corsets and high heeled shoes scored by reformers. 

1899: Lock stitch machine perfected and on market. 

1900: Boston Shoe Travelers Association organized. 

1901: Buttoned cloth top, revolutionary style idea, adopted 
by dudes. 

1902: High heels denounced as menace to life and limb 
for girls jumping from high powered Stevens- 
Duryea runabouts. 

: Soubrettes demand waterproof-lined slippers for 
toast drinking at champagne parties. 





Make haste; the better foot before—Shakespeare. 





1904: Leather and Shoe Finders Association founded. 
(No, a finder’s place of business is not called a 
foundry.) 

1905: National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association 
formed, John Hanan, president. 


1906: Uppers reach new low 
as pumps win favor. 


1907: Peg top pants and 
bulldog toes come in 
strong. 


100th anniversary of 
invention of first prac- 
tical shoe manufac- 
turing machine by 
Isaac Brunel. 


1909: Chas. H. Jones, who had never heard of “dumping” 
or “one-cent beef,” scores victory for free hides in 
tariff fight. 

The Barry Pup high-toe last originated by T. D. 
Barry. 

Buyer recovers from salesman’s cigar. 

National Shoe Retailers Association organized in 
Philadelphia. 

Trade describes shoe style tendencies as “shoe 
millinery.” 

Munson Last and military shoe designed by Dr. 
Munson, U. S. Medical Corps. 

“Shady” tree censored and ankle exposing shoe 
styles frowned on by Boston reform movements. 





is worse shod than the shoemaker’s wife? 
—Heywood. 





83rd birthday of Joel C. Page, pioneer shoe travel- 
er, who can remember when there were 58 brands 
of plug tobacco and only 2 shoe leather colors. 
First shoe style show—legs a novelty to shoemen. 


White laces on black high tops all the rage. 


ee ee 
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ALMANA 


PROGRESS 


Plluminated by Barry A. Johnson 


“Baby needs a pair of 
shoes” rejected as slo- 
gan by Infants Foot- 
wear League. 


1919: First Joint Styles Con- 
ference. 
Business cycles dis- 
cussed, and need for 
more buy-cycles seen. 


1920: 100th anniversary of 
death of Field Mar- 
shal Von_ Blucher 
(celebrated with 
blucher vogue). 

John Wanamaker deflates h. c. of 1. prices by 20 per 
cent reduction movement. 








You cannot put the same shoe on every foot. 
—Publius Syrus, Maxim 596. 





1921: Drive to change name of pumps to something 
prettier, such as “cameos” or “pynsons,” dies 
unsung. 

1922: College boys go heavy on brogues. 

Even bone dry shoe men begin to see snakes (skins), 
not to mention lizards and alligators. 

1923: Russia and fancy boots discovered by “exotic’’ type 
girls. 

First stylist gets paid for “it.” 

1924: Record for speedy recovery established by shoe 
dealer who had sold out on account of ill health. 

1925: In tests to discover the most immovable thing in the 
world, a postage stamp put on by mistake runs 
second to a woman determined that her 7C foot can- 
not be too large for a 5A shoe. 





Let not a shoemaker judge above his shoe. 
—Pliny the Elder. 





1926: Shoe ad writers discover “pour la sport.” 
$258 cobblers become “shoe rebuilders.” 


1927: Lindbergh flew the ocean blue. “Lindy” sandwich, 
shirt, dance, sundae, bracelet, cocktail and (oh yes, 
indeed) slipper invented. 


1928: “Heel” becomes term 


% Ny of derision. 





/ Shoe ad writers dis- 
cover “adorable.” 

1929: 300th anniversary of 
arrival on the May- 
flower of America’s 
first shoemaker, 
Thomas A. Beard, 
who came over to take 
care of all the bare- 
foot boys about to be 
born in log cabins. 
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1930: Big demand for diminutive golf, automobiles, radios 
and shoe prices. 


1931: Spike heels for men predicted as Cuban _ heels 
come in. 
Experts figure out that rigid economy is the process 
by which expenses can be cut down to permit 
bigger and cheaper production of the kind of shoes 
we have too many of 
already. 


1932: Boor AND SHOE ReE- y 
CORDER completes fifty 
years of service to the 
industry and looks for- 
ward to a future of in- 
creasing usefulness. 


Anniversaries are important 
only as they afford - opportunities 
for busy men to pause and gain 
a clearer perspective of the dis- 
tance traveled and the road 
— oo 

There never was a time, per- AI EERE 
haps, when our industry, our na- 
tion and the world stood in such , 
vital need of a clear view of our present purposes and ultimate 
objectives. 

In the midst of the perplexities of these perplexing days, there 
is always the danger that we may lose our sense of direction, our 
perception of whither we should go, our understanding of the rela- 
tive value of the immediate aim in its relation to the final goal. 

History is useful, not as a dusty record of the doings of the 
past, but as a chart pointing the way of the future, an inspiration 
and a challenge to further achievement. 


As an industry, we of the shoe trade may well be proud of what 
we have accomplished in the fifty years that Boot anp SHOE 
Recorper has had the privilege of recording our progress. 


But it is not our purpose to rest upon the laurels of past accom- 
plishments. We look forward with confidence and courage to a 
future whose developments promise to make the progress of the 
past seem insignificant by comparison. 

To those whose responsibility it shall be to guide that future, the 
RECORDER pledges its steadfast support, as it dedicates this Golden 
Anniversary Number to those courageous characters whose vision 
and efforts have made possible Half a Century of Progress. 





oY 

Goes % And there, in the golden 

@’ weather, 
mw” SS He stitched and hammered 

and sung; 

In the brook he moistened his 

leather, 
In the pewter mug his 

tongue. 
—Cobbler Keezar’s Vision, 
W hittier. 
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Lebby Ukranian State Theatre, designed by Norman Bel Geddes 


THE DISPLAY WINDOW 
IS THE STAGE 


THE MERCHANDISE 
ITS ACTORS 


By Norman Bel Geddes 


accessory paraphernalia when they are not 
overloaded with merchandise. That window is 
a failure which does not do three things in succession ; 
arrest the glance; focus attention upon the merchan- 
dise ; persuade the onlooker to desire it. The store 
window is a stage on which the merchandise is pre- 


T= many display windows are cluttered with 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


“Progressive business means new ideas, and new ideas in- 
variably stimulate progress in design; progress in design 
brings technical progress. The three go hand in hand,” says 
Norman Bel Geddes in his book HORIZONS—which gives 
a glimpse into the not-far distant future. Mr. Bel Geddes’ 
organization is now completing plans to syndicate a window 
display service. 
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sented as the actors. The rules that apply to design- 
ing for the stage are in many ways true here. Keep 
the emphasis on the actor, for it is he who tells the 
story. This is the principle applied for the two years 
that I designed the merchandise displays in the win- 
dows of the Fifth Avenue department store of 
Franklin Simon. 

Many windows were designed with backgrounds 
conspicuous for their elaborateness. Some stores 
adopted various ways of getting away from the 
window dressers’ paraphernalia and introducing a 
more contemporaneous feeling into their windows 
but were afraid to go at the problem whole-heartedly. 
They would set a piece of contemporary furniture in 
the window as a “fixture”, with merchandise placed 
around and on it. Such a confessed make-shift was 
an individual window dresser’s dash up an alley to 
escape from wearisome monotony. Affording no 


intrinsic beauty, force or selling power, such displays 
failed in any serious attempt to solve the problem of 
giving store windows a fresh point of view and inter- 
est in keeping with the merchandise, the times and the 
prospective purchaser. — 

In contrast with these, I designed a background, 


Shoe Window of Franklin Simon, De- 
signed by Norman Bel Geddes, 1929. 


the chief value of which was its unobtrusiveness in 
form and color. The structure, built of wood, was 
plain except that at varying intervals in a horzontal 
direction a wave pattern rippled across it in relief. 
The quiet beige of the walls was matched by a carpet 
and ceiling of the same color. Its high key gave a 
sense of gayety and life. In front of this the values 
of any other color stood out vividly but harmoniously. 
The six large windows became a compelling unit to 
every passerby. As an ensemble they were sufficiently 
strong so that in several instances when using only 
the minimum of merchandise they achieved their 


Franklin Simon Window-Card Filing System 
Designed By Norman Bel Geddes 


Franklin Simon Window. 
Card filing system de- 
signed by Norman Bel 
Geddes. The card re- 
eorded individual num- 
ber of pieces, its form, 
material, positions cov- 
ered, nature of the cover- 
ing, the color top, sides 
and bottom. 














FRANKLIN SIMONS WINDOW UNITS 








Unit NUMBERS | 2151 | 





reverse of the 
card appeared diagram 
of the plan, elevation, di- 
mensions and cross sec- 
tion. 


GENERAL SHAPE VY shaped section of oval platform 
8 rack On the 
COLOR . TOP RS 
- SOE Black 
-ottom R4 © 
matemats Wood - Black satin - Paint R,4 
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most conspicuous and widely recognized success. 

To begin with, in the Franklin-Simon windows, I 
endeavored to keep the color schemes within the laws 
of optics. Starting at the floor with a pale beige 
carpet, the walls, which matched the color of the 
carpet at the base, gradually became darker as they 
approached the ceiling, the ceiling itself being a dark 
gray. The darkened ceiling dropped downward and 
the impression of a lofty, empty void disappeared. 
The result was a window neutral in character, rich 
in atmospheric tone, and fitted to serve as the 
embrasure for every variety of temporary, changeable 


background. 


ORKING in conjunction with this fixed back- 
ground were four classifications of interchange- 
able units, all of different materials. 
structed so as to be set up in front of the window’s 
permanent back and varied according to the merchan- 


They were con- 


dise displayed. Each of the four classes of units was 
developed in a radically different way as to form, ma- 
terial and color. To illustrate : Materials were classified 
in four groups—woods, metals, glass and textiles. 
Every material can be finished in a variety of ways, to 
bring out its most effective qualities. Metal panels 
can be made in sets of aluminum, blue steel, copper 
and brass. Wood panels may comprise unvarnished 
ebony and walnut as well as enameled surfaces in 
ultramarine, vermilion, and emerald green. Glass 
sets wired for illumination from within, can be made 
of frosted, etched, stained, painted, mirror, and clear 
glass. Textile panels have a gamut to run—velvets, 
satins, silks, swansdown, leathers, even paper. 

It was found feasible to construct all panels in such 
a way that their component sections could be removed 
and interchanged with other panels. The same con- 
struction permitted open spaces affording a view of 
objects behind and beyond the panel surface. One of 
the major features of my method required the reduc- 
tion of every accessory to a system of units. These 
units were interchangeable and at the same time 
furnished an endless variety of forms, all adapted 
to display purposes. With two units, four different 
combinations were possible; with three, nine; and 
soon in geometrical progression. The application of 
this unit system was somewhat like giving a turn to 
a kaleidoscope. 

As to length, breadth and height, the forms were 
all standardized to a unit dimension of four inches, 
or its multiple. The choice of four inches as the 
measurement unit was not arbitrary. It was selected 
after a careful study of store-window dimensions, 
merchandise peculiarities and other requirements. 
The four-inch unit appeared to be the minimum avail- 
able for fitting in one piece with another and also for 
the employment of discrepancies in elevations which, 
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operating on a difference of less than four inches, 
might appear to be accidental instead of intentional. 

Taking these component pieces in their simplest 
form, the triangle, one can readily see how they 
adapted themselves to an enormous variety of sets 
or combinations. Side by side, they provided a plain 
surface of any desired contour, elevated above the 
window floor. Placed one upon another, they gave 
a pyramidal structure of diminishing, receding angles. 
On end, they afforded screen effects. In combina- 
tion, their possibilities and variety multiplied. Every 
unit was susceptible to instant transformation into the 
semblance of a fresh setting and this process of trans- 
formation could go on endlessly. Furthermore, the 
method automatically carried a definite style through 
the entire system of units, and in general gave the 
windows of this particular store individuality and 
distinction. 

As an illustration of unit system in actual practice, 
[ refer to the shoe window of six units arranged. 
asymmetrically. Upon the highest unit an abstract 
bust wearing a lustrous straw hat and gay-colored 
scarf furnished the focal point for the composition. 
The various heights of the platforms made possible 
a shoe arrangement that permitted critical examina- 
tion of each pair of shoes from any angle outside the 
window. The symmetrical character of the units 
themselves held the composition together and forced 
to the fore the merchandise. The accessories, the 
platforms, sank unobtrusively into their proper place 
while the merchandise dominated the scene. It was the 
old principle of the stage, wherein the setting was 
designed to throw the actors into relief. 


VERY unit piece, as constructed, was card-indexed 
for its several attributes. The card recorded the 
individual number of the piece, its form, its material, 
the positions covered, the nature of the covering, the 
color of top, sides and bottom. On the reverse of 
the card appeared a diagram of the plan, elevation, 
dimensions and cross section. Every window set and 
every component part of every set was card-indexed 
in every detail, with the resources of the store’s dis- 
play department continually increasing in number 
and variety and with every item among those resources 
built up, from its inception, with the idea in mind of 
permanent availability. The store that put this plan 
into practice acquired a wealth of display material in 
the form of these units for a minimum cost. 

Color contrast and color harmony were used to 
accentuate the merchandise displayed. For instance, 
in the shoe window-the six units were covered in 
shiny antique satin, the top plane alone being a rich 
dark red. Monotony was avoided by having only 
four of the units placed with the red surface up. 

[TURN TO PAGE 171, PLEASE] 
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We Will See 





T is a great thing to be able to get a little distance 
away from your work so that you can get a proper 
perspective thereon. Maybe I was a bit fortu- 

nate, a year and a few months following the World 

War, to be able to spend some time in Europe and to 

see on the horizon a new day for the American shoe 

industry. 

In the first issue of March, 1920, the leading edi- 
torial emphasized these points : 

“We are approaching a time when more care and study 
must be devoted to the designing of footwear. America 
will have a leading influence, in days to come, and it will 
profit an industry to think about the following: 

“The shoe has great possibilities before it in the way 
of elaboration and ornamentation. 

“The shoe, being a newcomer by comparison, in the 
arts of costuming, merits attention in details other than 
those of mere utility. 

“The shoe has possibilities before it of radical varia- 
tion and innovation in basic structure. 

“Conditions of modern city life, including very promi- 
nently the perfection of street paving and maintaining dry 
and clean pavements (except in weather emergencies), 
favor a use of finer and more elaborate shoes for out- 
door wear than ever before thus used. 

“There will be recognition of the importance of the 
shoe to the physical activities of the individual, as gauged 
in city life, in army use, in sports—in fact, the shoe will 
broaden its use into new fields, necessitating a specialized 
design and materials. 

“Modern attention to hygiene and sanitation are certain 
to lead to developments accordingly. 

A dozen years have passed since that was written, 
and we can point to a period of elaboration and orna- 
mentation, the like of which never existed before. 

Radical variation and innovation in types of shoes, 
particularly in sandals and for sport, hold even 
greater promise in the years to come. 

Certainly shoes have become far more useful and 
smartly ornamental. 

Lately, attention to hygiene and sanitation has 
brought its development of Summer ventilation— 
Winter change for hygiene is still to come. 

Now, may one be excused for making prediction 


once again? The shoe has greater possibilities 


before it in the way of purpose and comfort—for it 
has yet to be made so that when the shoe and stocking 
is taken off, it is a human foot, as shapely and attrac- 





The Editor’s Outlook 
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New Visions 


tive as the human hand. In all probability the appre- 
ciation of the shoe for its normal, natural, shape, pur- 
pose and use is yet many years away. We have so 
accustomed our eyes to seeing it as a traditional out- 
line that we have accepted misshapen toes, callouses 
and corns as incidentals to “beauty and the beast.” 

We may see legislation leading to a more profes- 
sional status of the man who fits orthopedic and cor- 
rective footwear. 

We will see more emphasis placed upon health and 
sanitation, for hours of leisure will be increased. 

We will see retailing simplified and more emphasis 
put upon the work done at the fitting stool and less 
importance given to the incidentals. 


E will see more business for cash, for the price 

of shoes is such that there is little excuse for 

the customer not having the money in hand at the 
time of purchase. 

We will see much of the blurb and ballyhoo of 
business disappear and more of the sound sincerity 
of service and selling. 

We will see retailing become a more exacting 
science of distribution. 

We will see more shoes per capita, for shoes will 
play a larger part in the activities of mankind. 

We will learn to laugh at some of the tricks of 
trade—for our sense of humor will destroy sham, 
hypocrisy and deceit. 

We will see ambitions in young men defeat the 
fears of tired tradition—now expressed in “it can’t 
be done.” 

We will see appreciation of shoes for the joys they 
bring. 

We will see a need for profit in business. 
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THEN AND NOW 


_— development of the last half cen- 
tury has been the evolution of the retail store. 
It is a characteristic of American progress that when- 
ever a public demand is expressed, the solution to 
the problem of its satisfaction is forthcoming through 
trial and accomplishment. 

In the earlier days of retailing, long years elapsed 
between the appearance of a need and the coming 
of the means to satisfy it. The changing fronts, 
interiors and service of retailing are now accom- 
plished in a matter of months instead of years. Let a 
need be made known today and tomorrow men get 
busy to find the way to its fulfillment. 

us we may take as an established trend of 
progress the amazing time rapidity between an idea 
and its accomplishment. A tremendous amount of 
improvement is still to be made in the distribution 
and retailing of shoes. 


opment during the past half century, no better 

introduction could be given than to quote Ben A. 
Phelps of Shreveport, La. Here, Mr. Phelps graph- 
ically describes the progress made. His father’s 
sound business precept propounded at the very start 
of the business was “He who sells trash is forever 
explaining,” and this has served to be the rule and 
guide of this institution. 

“During the past fifty years of our sixty-three 
years’ experience with a family shoe store, we have 
realized the truth in the words of the immortal Robert 
Ingersoll. “You cannot stop evolution.’ We have seen 
our store develop into a modern, up-to-date institu- 
tion, going constantly forward as it has kept abreast 
of each new development, and we are now fitting the 
feet of the fifth generation of many of our valuable 
customers. 

We can picture that unattractive country store of 
yesterday, can see its high counters, for shoes, in 
those days, were sold over the counter exactly the 
same as dry goods; behind those counters were huge 
shelves, on which were big green boxes holding a 
dozen pairs of the better grade shoes, each pair tied 
together with a string, and a sample of the contents 
hanging outside. Big wooden cases of heavy pull-on 
boots, rough brogan shoes—these with copper tips— 
and polkas, were piled on the floor. Shoes were often 
shipped from the factories in trunks, and after the 
merchandise was unpacked, we sold the trunks! In 
the earlier days, there were what was known as 
“straights,” no right or left shoes, and for a long time, 
only one width—E. 

Individual cartons have, of course, replaced the old 
green boxes, and the jumbled stock of former days 
has been classified into departments. A perpetual 
inventory is now kept of each department, and buying 
has been put on a scientific merchandising basis. The 
old careless method of handling expenses is gone, too, 


[’ tracing the constant change of shoe store devel- 
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IN SHOE STORES © 


SP by side with the evolution of the shoe store 
has gone the improvement of shoe service. 
“Fifty years ago,” declares W. C. Goodwin, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., “the clerk gave the customer the size 
of shoe he or she asked for, and in a great many 
cases they were not even tried on. If she had a 7A 
foot and asked for a 6, she generally got a six and 
likely a D or E width, as very few stores carried an 
A width in stock. This is the main reason for the big 
bunion on the feet of the older generation. 

“Thirty-four years ago, when I started in the retail 
business, we established a policy of measuring feet 
and fitting shoes properly. We tried to make our 
advertising original, told them about our shoes, ex- 
plained the value of shoes being fitted correctly 
and gradually built up a class of customers that have 
been coming to our store for years from many 
miles around.” 


and now both overhead and department expense is 
carefully budgeted. Modern machinery has replaced 
the hand-kept records of former years. 

There is, however, perhaps no greater contrast 
than the past and present methods of selling ladies’ 
shoes. In the early days, no woman residing in the 
city, came to the store for her footwear—it was sent 
to her house to be tried on in the strict privacy of her 
room. The planters’ and farmers’ wives, who must 
perforce try their shoes on in the store, did so behind 
curtains provided for that purpose. 


HE modern miss has no such scruple, which is 

perhaps as good an omen of progress as any 
other, for occasionally one of her number has shoes 
fitted on feet devoid of any covering .at all, only the 
toe nails tinted or highly polished. 

While we have been careful, in our store, not to 
choke our business to death with red tape, we have 
kept our eyes open, and have accepted every modern 
method that we felt would improve our knowledge 
or that of our business. We are a persistent and firm 
believer in newspaper advertising, and our record is 
365 advertisements a year, one every day. 

The founder of our business was Emanuel Phelps. 
His policy was to buy the best merchandise obtainable, 
and to see that it was properly fitted. Although we 
have made tremendous progress from that little coun- 
try store, we have never improved on our founder’s 
policy of service, and it is on that old slogan, ‘Phelps 
Shoes are Good Shoes’ that we build today.” 

Now to Providence, R. I., to the store of Thos. F. 
Peirce & Son, where for six generations—since 1767 
—the Peirce family have conducted a shoe store. 
George E. Peirce is talking: 

“A half century ago below the fixtures of a shoe 
store were long sets of drawers. In these drawers 
we would pack shoes of certain sizes in certain styles. 

[tuRN To PAGE 202, PLEASE] 
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Shoe manufacturing was the 
first of all industries to be co- 
ordinated and made a progres- 
sively interlocking system of 
manufacture. It was fordized 
long before Ford, which is all 
the more amazing when you 
consider that such a_ small 
article as the shoe needs so 
many specialized machines to 
duplicate the work processes of 
human hands. 


times, it was thought that the shoe in- 

dustry was just about as highly mechan- 
ized as it needed to be—or ever could be. 
Footwear manufacturing had been infected 
by the germ of speed years before. 

Dozens of men, some of them amply 
financed, others working in makeshift machine 
shops in their own backyards, had turned out 
what seemed to be an incredible and almost 
frightening array of mechanical devices which 
displaced hand labor. Sometimes the early 
machine did not do the job quite as well as it 
had been done by the handworker. Some- 
times, as in the case of an improvement on 
the original Elias How sewing machine, used 
to stitch uppers, it worked so well that in- 
furiated hand sewers suggested the advisa- 
bility of hanging to a sour apple tree the 
manufacturer who installed them in his plant. 
One machine, capably handled, could do in a 
day as much as many women. 

The cottage shop was out. The factory 
was in. Rolling machines now “beat” the 
leather which formerly was hammered on a 
lapstone by hand to compress it and give it 
strength. The miraculous pegging machine, 
which not only turned long strips of wood 
into pegs, but also drove them through the 
sole of the shoe was so old that it was almost 
obsolete. The standard screw shoe was a 
familiar story. The industry had the im- 
provements of John Brooks Nichols on the 
Howe sewing machine. Lyman R. Blake had 
been helped by shortage of skilled labor dur- 
ing the Civil War to introduce his stitcher. 
Thousands of pairs of McKay shoes were 


I’ 1882, as one reads the history of the 
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The first of the industries to 
furnish, machine-made, a com- 
pleted article—for the shoe, in 
sizes and shapes to fit the 
variable needs of human feet, is 
the most complicated of all 
human wearables — and _ its 
present-day perfection is due 
largely to the result of the past 
fifty years of intensified in- 
ventive work in the making of 
machinery. 


being made on Gordon McKay’s adaptation 
of the original Blake invention. Turned 
shoes were sewed by machine. Goodyear was 
planning his many accessory devices. Lawyer 
Copeland of Boston had launched his lasting 
machine at the Philadelphia Centennial in 
1876. Half a doen others followed in quick 
succession. There was even a machine for 
attaching heels to shoes, highly efficient. It 
looked as though those people who thought 
there was nothing left to invent must be about 
right. 


HERE remained, however, a lot of hand- 
work. Also one new process—the Little- 
way—was yet to be heard from; another—the 
cement process—was to be reborn in a most 
surprisingly modern manner; and a host of 
improvements were just around the corner. 
Early in the days of shoemaking, ingenious 
custom bootmakers with lots of time on their 
hands were wont to skive the edges of those 
parts of the upper which appeared on the out- 
side of the finished shoe. This skiving was 
accomplished by whittling off part of the 
thickness of the edges and then folding the 
thin part underneath, so that the grain part of 
the leather should show and not the raw edge. 
It was decidedly a tricky job. There were 
very apt to be slips of the knife, leaving the 
edge too thick in some places and too thin in 
others.. The general effect, when the novice 
or even semi-expert tackled it, in too many 
cases was what modern shoemakers would 
disgustedly call a botch. 
Consequently, along’ came a machine, now 
known as the Aniazeen Skiving Machine, 








From such humble beginnings as this come today’s 

great machines. The McKay shoe was made possible 

by Blake’s invention of this crude machine by which 
soles and uppers were sewed together. 


which did the job so perfectly, so easily and so uni- 
formly that there was no question of its adoption. 
Not content with that, however, the inventors went 
one step farther and started to find out what would 
happen were the skiving to be done with a heated 
tool. They found that, as the leather -was burned 


away, the remaining edge curled up. In other words, 


not only did this electrically heated instrument do just 
as good a job of skiving as the machine-driven knife, 
but it folded the leather as well—two jobs in one. 

But one of the longest steps taken in the elimina- 
tion of handwork was the result of some rather un- 
orthodox thought on the part of the inventor. This 
is the Ideal Clicking Machine, which, using dies of 
the very sharpest ribbon steel, stamps out the vari- 
ous parts of the shoe upper. What makes this ma- 
chine unusual is not that it was at all a pioneer in 
the art of dieing out by machine; nor even in the 
lightness of its ribbon-steel dies—so light that they 
do not mar the leather at the severed edges as they 
sheer their way through the skin.. Its unorthodoxy, 
if it can be called such, is found in the almost 
clerical work it is made to do. 

If a blucher pattern is being cut, on the vamp piece 
this machine marks the points of the blucher foxing, 
so that error in the stitching room is almost impossible. 
Little nicks can be made to appear in the edges of the 
vamp, showing where the toe cap is to be placed. 
Other little nicks and notches on the edges of the 
different parts of the upper can be made to form a 
code, indicating not only the lot number but the size 
of the shoe for which the parts are intended. Many 
of these machines, introduced approximately 25 years 
ago, are in use today. In some factories, however, 
frequent pattern changes in women’s style lines make 
it prohibitively expensive to buy the large assortment 
of dies which would be necessary to do a thorough job. 

One of the things that worried shoe manufacturers 
for many years after 1882 was in that portion of the 
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making process which immediately preceded the use 
of the by that time very efficient lasting machines. 
In preparing for this lasting operation, there was too 
much hand labor in getting the stitched upper over the 
last and properly positioned on it. While factory 
workers were highly efficient, there was many a slip, 
due many times, there is no doubt, to the ever reiter- 
ated demand for speed and then more speed. Also, 
good men were beginning to drop off and fewer and 
fewer boys were entering the ranks of apprenticeship. 

Manufacturers felt that if the making process was 
to be speeded up, it should be speeded up all along 
the line—in as many operations as possible. There 
wasn’t much sense in stitching a few thousand uppers 
and then having progress impeded by a jam in the 
next department. 

Half a dozen attempts to solve the problem were 
made and the plans were abandoned as impractical. 
In fact it wasn’t until 1912 that there appeared on the 
market a perfectly glorious contraption—a seemingly 
Machiavellian combination of gears, cams, wheels and 
levers. It even had things like pincers. This was 
the Rex Pulling Over Machine, so ingenious and so 
thoroughly efficient, that it could be depended on to 
do an absolutely accurate job. This, and the Rex 
Assembling Machine, are two of the most amazing 
machines in the shoe industry. 

Their operation is best described in a booklet pub- 
lished some years ago by the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association : 

“The workman places the last inside the assembled 
shoe upper, puts it on the spindle of the Rex Assem- 
bling Machine, where he takes care that the back seam 
comes in exactly the center line of the heel portion 
of the last. When it is in correct position he presses 
a foot lever and two small tacks are instantly driven, 
one part way in near the back seam, and one all the 
way in on the edge of the insole at the heel, to hold 
the shoe upper securely in place at that point. 

“The operator of the pulling over machine (getting 
it from the assembling machine) places the forepart 
of the shoe between the jaws which are open to receive 
it in the head of the machine, one at the toe and two at 
each side. Pressing the foot lever the jaws close, 
grasping the leather and drawing the shoe upper 
smoothly down to the last. The operator observes its 
position, whether the toe cap is the proper length, 
whether it is square across the toe; also the throat of 
the shoe, as to whether it is in proper position on the 
cone of the last. By means of levers, the position can 
be instantly changed and corrected. 

“On pressure of the foot lever a second time, the 
jaws move inward, drawing the shoe upper and lining 
around the last ; and frictional wipers hold the leather 
as the jaws release. Simultaneously with this move- 
ment the machine drives one tack at the toe, and two 
or three tacks, as the case may require, on each side 
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of the shoe, holding the shoe upper securely in place 
at that point; the tack being driven but part way in.” 
Almost human ! 
There are lots more to tell about. 


Pinking and perforating, formerly hand jobs, are 
now done by machinery—some types of which will 
punch all the perforations at one time—other types 
of which do them one at a time, not unlike the ac- 
tion of a sewing machine. Eyelets are set into the 
upper with incredible speed, both sides of the vamp 
in one operation, and spaced accurately, each one 
exactly opposite its mate—something of which the 
manufacturer never could be sure in the old days. 
Even the job of lacing the upper, so that all parts 
will be firmly held in position while the shoe is 
being assembled, is done by an ingenious machine 
which accomplishes its job with a few deft twists 
and jerks. Not satisfied with that, it then takes 
the two free ends of the lace and ties hem in a hard 
knot. All this, more quickly than it can be de- 
scribed. 


The sole of the shoe also has its quota of machines. 

First on the list is the ranging, or stripping machine, 
which cuts the side into long strips. Then comes the 
blocking machine which cuts out something vaguely 
resembling but square at the sole and heel ends—a 
machine so contrived that there shall not be one inch 
of unnecessary waste. 

For a long time after the introduction of the block- 
ing machine the rest of the shaping job was done 
painstakingly by hand. A sharp knife was used, or, 
in some cases, a heavy die. Then came the rounding 
machine which does the shaping almost automatically. 

After the outer sole had been attached to the shoe, 
in the earlier days (and not so very far back at that) 
there was even more hand slicing to get exactly the 
right degree of curvature at all points and the right 
amount of extension beyond the side wall of the upper. 
Not infrequently, under this system, inexpert work- 
men produced a left shoe which bore only a faint 
resemblance, in sole line, to its right mate. 

Science, in the form of the Rough Rounder, took 
this job away from the hand craftsman. In some 
models, the cutting knife was governed in its action 
by a wood pattern. Modern improvements have sub- 
stituted a series of cams so regulate the action of the 
knife as to give exactly the required character to the 
sole in relation to the shape of the last. This machine, 
when first introduced, restored to shoes that custom 
look and certainness of pair matching which at one 
time seemed to be on their way out with the passing 
of highly skilled labor. 

Let’s go back a bit. 


When the year 1880 was 
young, and before that, already a number of processes 
were used in the shoe industry. There were the welt, 
turn, stitchdown, McKay, standard screw and peg— 
the latter even then well on its way out and almost 
obsolete today. 


This is one of the shoe factory’s most marvelous 
machines—the Rex Pulling Over Machine. Grasping 
the foreport of the shoe in two claws, other parts of 
the machine draw the leather of the forepart down 
over the last, tuck it neatly against the innersole on 
the bottom of the last, and permit any desired changes 
in position to be made by a simple movement of a 
lever. When the operator is satisfied, he presses 
another lever and tacks are driven to hold the leather 
firmly in place. 


The first radical deviation from the then accepted 
way of doing things came in the early part of the 
present century with the introduction of the Littleway 
Process. This was the entirely logical result of ex- 
periments which had been conducted over a long 
period of years in an effort to improve the McKay 
shoe. In the latter, as everyone knows, a special last 
is used which has a steel bottom in which there are 
three small holes through which tacks are driven. to 
hold the insole in place while the upper is being drawn 
over the last. In attaching the upper, other tacks 
are driven through the upper, lining and insole until 
they reach the top surface of the latter, where they 
come in contact with the metal bottom of the last and 
are clinched. The outer sole is then attached by a 


‘chain stitching machine, the stitches lying in a channel 


or groove cut in the sole. 
[TURN TO PAGE 154, PLEASE] 
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SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN CONSUMERS” 
DEMAND FOR SHOES 


O obtain a perspective of progress, one must be aware of the 

background of its beginnings. American shoe industry in 
1882 was in its infancy. In this article you will see what has 
occurred in the past and in the light of that picture, the outlook 
for the future. 





Reducing the demand of these fifty years into terms of con- 
sumption per capita, one sees the difference between poor busi- 
ness and good business in the purchase of a fraction of a pair 
per consumer, per year. 


This study lends conviction to the belief that the sale of shoes 
to the consumer follows a smoother trend than does production. 
Each division of footwear reveals—total population, total shoe 
production, production per capita, consumption per capita. 
That production during the majority of years has been in 
excess of domestic consumption is due to the fact that exports 











of shoes in 1880 and 361,402,000 pairs in 1929. 


pate shoe industry produced 125,479,000 pairs 
In 49 years the industry had almost tripled its 


output. The reason for this great growth is, of 
course, the large increase in population which has 
taken place, an increase from a little over 50 million 
people in 1880 to over 121 million in 1929. 

There has, however, been a definite increase in per 
capita consumption which has aided in this expansion. 
It must not be thought that this growth in per capita 
consumption has been a continuous process. Actually 
the peak was reached in 1909 when consumption 
amounted to slightly more than 3 pairs per capita as 
compared with 2.47 pairs in 1880. Up to 1909 the 
function of shoes was rapidly undergoing a change. 
By more and more people shoes were being bought 
not only as a foot protection but also for adornment. 
In back of this was an increase in the material stand- 
ard of living bringing with it an added emphasis in 
style and quantity. 

Since 1909 there has been no signs of a continu- 
ation of the upward trend in per capita demand. Con- 
sumption has varied between 3 and 234 pairs per 
capita with sharp drops from this level during the 
depression years 1921, and 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

The effects of the present depression on shoe con- 


have always been greater than imports. 








sumption and shoe production may be readily seen 
from the accompanying table and chart. 

The decline from 2.93 pairs per person in 1929 to 
2.52 pairs in 1931 has not been especially great from 
the point of view of the individual consumer. (Pre- 
liminary 1932 figures indicate a further drop to about 
2.44 pairs.) It has meant that whereas in 1929 each 
person purchased a pair of new shoes approximately 
every four months, in 1931 he bought a new pair 
about every four months and 23 days. That is to say 
purchases in 1931 were put off, on an average, 23 
days longer than in 1929. This year they have been 
delayed somewhat longer. 

From the point of view of the shoe industry, how- 
ever, these delays in purchasing are by no means 
insignificant, especially considering the fact that the 
population has in the meantime been increasing. A 
rough calculation shows us what the effect has been. 
If 1932 production could have been at the same rate 
as consumption in 1929 (2.93 pairs per capita) pro- 
duction would amount to 368,869,000 pairs. This is 
almost 68 million pairs more than will probably be 
produced this year. 

The term consumpton as used in this study refers 
to the domestic purchase of shoes. In the absence of 
statistics on stocks of shoes it has been necessary to 
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make approximations. Consumption figures have been 
computed by taking a two-year moving average of 
production and imports, and then adjusting this figure 
by deducting exports. This method is based on the 
assumption that consumption follows a smoother 
trend than production, and that a high production one 
year is usually offset by curtailed production during 
the following year. For isolated years, such as 1870, 
1880, etc., where it is impossible to take a two-year 
moving average, consumption has been computed by 
adjusting production for imports and exports. That 
production during a majority of years has been in 
excess of domestic consumption is due to the fact that 
exports have always been greater than imports. 





TABLE I 
PER CAPITA PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
All Shoes Made Wholly or Partly of Leather 


(000 Omitted) 
Total Total Shoe Estimated Consumption 
Population Production Consumption per Capita 
1880 50,156 125,479 123,719 2.47 
1890 62,948 173,863 171,327 2.72 
1899 74,799 217,965 214,742 2.87 
1900 75,995 219,235 215,394 2.83 
1904 82,601 242,110 237,340 2.87 
1909 90,691 285,017 276,567 3.05 
1914 97,928 292,666 281,633 2.88 
1919 105,003 331,225 308,122 2.93 
1921 107,533 286,771 277,898 2.58 
1922 109,330 323,876 300,071 2.74 
1923 111,100 351,114 331,088 2.98 
1924 112,844 313,231 327,858 2.91 
1925 114,562 323,500 313,810 2.74 
1926 116,254 324,423 320,083 2.75 
1927 117,921 343,608 330,829 2.81 
1928 119,563 344,351 342,948 2.87 
1929 121,181 361,402 354,460 2.93 
1930 122,775 304,170 336,121 2.74 
1931 124,346 316,240 313,696 2.52 
1932 125,894 300,000 Est. 307,000 2.44 





We have seen what has occurred in the past. What 
is the outlook for the future? As far as per capita 
demand is concerned, much will depend, naturally, 
upon purchasing power. The immediate future will 
undoubtedly see a sharp improvement with a return 
of employment and the return of wages to something 
more in line with previous levels. Based on the evi- 
dence of the twenty years between 1909 and 1929, 
however, it does not seem as though individual de- 
mand will change much, taken as a whole, from the 
levels witnessed during those years, something in the 
neighborhood of three pairs per capita. 

The other major influence is population growth. 
The writer believes that by about 1960, unless unfore- 
seen changes occur in either birthrates, immigration, 
or both, the population of the United States will be 
either stable or almost stable. 

Under two such influences, a leveling out in per 
capita demand for shoes, and an approaching stability 
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in population, the shoe industry must face the future. 
With one of these influences, population growth, it 
can do nothing. With the other, per capita demand, 
it may be able to effect some change through educa- 
tional advertising. Even here, however, it is limited 
in its scope since in the long run the deciding factor 
will be, as it is now, purchasing power. 

An examination of consumer demand for the vari- 
ous types of shoes; men’s, women’s, etc., is, unfortu- 
nately, limited by the fact that no adequate data are 
available for the years before 1921. The information 
that is available, however, is of distinct value in deter- 
mining the more recent trends and changes in trend. 


Women’s Shoes 


Data on the production and consumption of women’s 
shoes have been adjusted to include shoes made with 
all or part fabric uppers. That this is an important 
addition is plain when one considers that over 12,000,- 
000 pairs-of all or part fabric shoes were made in or 
imported into the United States in 1931. 

Between 1925 and 1929 both the production and 
the consumption of women’s shoes have shown a very 
definite expansion not only in actual pairage, but also 
on a per capita basis. Actual consumption during 
that period increased about 20.5% ; from 111,491,000 
pairs to 134,829,000 pairs. A large part of this in- 
crease was due to an 8% increase in the number of 
adult females (15 years and over). The larger part, 
however, 12.5%, was due to the greater per capita 
consumption of women’s shoes. This increase from 
2.86 pairs in 1925 to 3.21 pairs in 1929 arose prin- 
cipally from an increased emphasis on styled shoes, 
as well as from an increase in purchasing power. 

Since 1929, however, there has been a rapid decline 
in the demand for women’s shoes which has more than 
offset the increase in population. Preliminary figures 
point to a per capita consumption in 1932 of only 
2.61 pairs. If consumption in 1932 could have been 
at the 1929 rate, 3.21 pairs per capita, the year’s total 
would show a consumption of 142,575,000 pairs. As 
it is, consumption will probably be about 116,000,000, 
a difference of over 26,500,000 pairs. 

The style factor in women’s shoes which played 
such an important part between 1925 and 1929 still 
exists. It is also probably true that people are creat- 
ing a large demand vacuum which will have to be 
filled provided the purchasing power is available. It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that with a definite recovery 
in business and employment there will concurrently 
occur an expansion in the per capita as well as actual 
volume of shoe consumption and production. 

Considering the growth of adult population con- 
stantly in process, a return to even the 1927 or 1928 
per capita demand for women’s shoes would mean a 
considerable increase in women’s shoe production. 

[TURN TO PAGE 172, PLEASE] 








FIFTY YEARS PROGRESS 
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IN LEATHER 


 pewon resent the progress of shoes is the development of the 
arts of tanning towards better materials for shoes. Most of the 


major developments in the machination of the tanning industry have 
come since 1882. Prior to that time there had been some mechanical 
devices but they were crude and the processes they were designed to 
expedite had to be finished by slow-motion hand-work. 

Organic and inorganic chemistry, physics, mechanics—and half-a- 
dozen modern sciences, will continue to play an increasing part 
in the development of leather, but these technical improvements 
availed nothing but for the collective brains of the industry brought 
to bear upon the most important of all questions—What Does the 


Public Want? 


The tanner of today, with all his modern distribution technique, 
is closer to the public than at any time in the history of the industry. 


Machinery, as we know it now, was in an em- 
bryonic state of development. Operations of 
the few machines actually in use were supplemented 
by extensive handwork requiring a high degree of 
manual skill—arts handed down from father to son, 
or instilled over a period of years into the appren- 
tice, who knew what to do but not why he did it. 
Curiosity was at rather a low ebb. Organic chem- 
istry had not yet hit its stride in this country, although 
in Germany, patient Teutons equipped with flasks, 
test-tubes and queer-looking retorts played with vile 
smelling liquids in an attempt to instill into the leather 


P siccine the leather industry prior to 1880. 


industry some of those elements of speed and scien- 
tific accuracy which were then making history in the 
steel industry of Pennsylvania and the textile industry 
of New England and New York. 

Chrome salts had been experimented with as a tan- 
ning agent as early as 1858 but investigations con- 
ducted at that time had been abandoned as of little 
or no value. Electrolytic tanning processes had been 
tried out; so had vacuum tanning, the “iron” process 
and the so-called Jones-Seymour method. But the 
real answer had not yet been found. 

We had patent leather, but it cracked easily, fre- 
quently and on the slightest provocation. We had 
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good upper leather, of course, but the demand of the 
times was for speed and this had not yet been sup- 
plied. The bark process, in general, involved putting 
the hides into the vats in the late Fall and removing 
them when the ice melted in the Spring. The alum 
process, then new, was fast, but alum-tanned leather 
had a tendency to return to its original condition 
when wet. 

There was color in leather but it didn’t stay put. 
Color uniformity was a matter of luck. It wasn’t, 
as the textile men pointed out at the time, a fast dye. 
It was at least partially soluble in water; and it ran. 

What the leather industry needed was to snap out 
of it and give the people of the country what the 
people obviously wanted—lighter and more flexible 
leather for its shoes, more and better colors and, 
above all, speed in manufacture. 

All these, and more, came to pass in the twenty- 
year stretch between 1880 and 1900; and the history 
of these developments can best be told in terms of 
the men prominently identified with the revolution 
which began in the year 1882— 

White, of Lowell; Vaughn, of Peabody ; the Beebes, 
of Boston; Foerderer and Evans, of Philadelphia; 
Blumenthal, of New York; Abe Stein, the hide and 
leather broker; and a German named Schultz. 

Schultz, whose first name was Augustus, had tried 
his luck in his home country, had emigrated to Eng- 


AND THE DAWN OF THE AGE OF COLOR 
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land and finally bobbed up in New York about 1880 
as chemist in a dye house which served the textile 
trade. There he was engaged in experiments on the 
mordanting of wool—that process which “fixes” the 
dye after the cloth or yarn has been dyed. 


O far as the record shows he knew nothing about 

leather and cared less, until one day he had lunch 
with a friend, a corset manufacturer, whose heart 
was wrung by reports that his leather-covered steel 
corset “bones” were showing a distressing tendency 
to corrode, break and up-end themselves into the 
midriff sections of influential ladies. 

It was obvious to the friendly Schultz that some- 
thing in the leather was doing it. It was equally 
obvious that it must be some substance in the alum- 
tanned stock, which, soluble in water, flowed through 
the pores of the leather and attacked the steel. In 
his experiments on the mordanting of wool, Schultz 
had discovered that when fabric was colored with an 
acid dye and then immersed in a bath containing 
chrome salts, the chemical reaction produced an 
insoluble salt of the same color as the original dye. 

He treated untanned skins in much the same way, 
soaking them in various chrome salts and following 
this with an acid bath. The result was the birth of 
the chrome process of tanning. 

[TURN TO PAGE 159, PLEASE] 









Founder of Boot and Shoe Recorder 














W. L. TERHUNE 


district of Boston, showing to the leading manu- 

facturers and jobbers a sheet of paper on which 
were marked spaces of various sizes, while at the top 
was written in bold letters, “Boor AND SHOE RE- 
CoRDER.” This sheet of paper was the “dummy,” or 
model of a new venture. The young man was 
William L. Terhune, who, with the enthusiasm born 
of a thorough belief in the ultimate success of his 
plans, solicited the cooperation of the leaders of the 
shoe business in bringing into existence a trade jour- 
nal which should become a means of communication 
between the producers and wholesalers and _ the 
retailers of footwear. 

At the outset the plans were not particularly ambi- 
tious. An eight-page paper, four columns to the page, 
the whole page measuring only 11% x 16 inches. 
And the advertising rates were small, say about a 
dollar an inch, for the advertising value was not really 
very great, with only a few paid subscribers at a 


NIFTY years ago a young man canvassed the shoe 
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AT THE 
BEGINNING 
OF BOOT 
AND SHOE 
RECORDER 
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Starting on a shoe string, the 
founder of Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER now looks backward to 
the birth of an opportunity to 
serve the retail shoe merchant. 


Today, hale and hearty and in 
his eighties, he sends greetings 
and salutations to his friends 
everywhere. And looks forward. 







dollar a year, and a very large “sample copy” 
circulation. 

There were comparatively few trade journals in 
those days, and Mr. Terhune learned almost by 
accident that although the tanners, leather dealers, 
and shoe manufacturers were supplied with a trade 
journal, there was no publication devoted to the inter- 


ests of the retail shoe trade. He seized upon the 
fact, and at once put into execution the quickly 
thought-out plan. 

But there was a gap in the line, way down near the 
end. “No one,” says W. L., “was telling the retailer 
anything—in print.” Looked at in this light, it is 
perfectly obvious that the shoe and leather trade 
needed a retail periodical; but it had never occurred 
to anyone before. 

He believed that the country would appreciate a 
wide-awake publication, which would give them news 
of the retail trade, and serve as a means of inter- 
change of ideas, and a vehicle through which the 
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T will be of interest to many in the 


First Issue of Boot and Shoe Recorder 








trade to read here a full list of the 
advertisers in the first number of the 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER. 


Goodyear & McKay Sewing Machine Co., Boston. 


Boot @ Shoe Recorder. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTEREST OF THE SHOE AND LEATHER TRADE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


——————-THa-—\— 





Tapley Heel Burnishing Association, Boston. 


BOSTON, APRIL, 1882. Price, 10 cents. 





Henry & Hatch, commission, Boston. 

Field, Bullivant & Field, leather, Boston. 
Metallic Heel Stiffening Co., Boston. 

J. R. Dwyer, burnishing ink, Lynn. 

Best Bros., printers, Boston. 

L. C. Buttener, eyelet hook set, Boston. 

W. S. Hodgon, findings, Boston. 

H. T. Marshall, boots and shoes, Brockton. 
Baxendale & Co., box toes, Brockton. 

O. O. Patten & Co., burnishing ink, Brockton. 


F. W. Terhune & Co., boots and shoes, Brockton. 
David Remillard, dies and cutters, Brockton. 
Chas. Stone & Son, findings, Brockton. 

J. R. Peck, threads, Boston. er 
American Boot and Shoe Reporting Co., Boston. 
D. S. Packard & Co., box toes, Brockton. 

O. A. Miller, shoe treeing machine, Brockton. 
Ingalls & Hatch, dining room, Boston. 

J. H. Power & Co., shoe stamps, Boston. 

J. S. Holt & Co., machinery, Boston. 

Carver Cotton Gin Co., Boston. 

J. A. Safford, splitting machine, Boston. 

Folsom Sole Sewing Machine Co., Boston. 
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Union Edge Setter Co., Boston. 
Nelson & Low, paper boxes, Brockton. 
W. T. Soule & Co., patterns, Boston. 
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manufacturers and jobbers could communicate with 
this widely extended field. 

With a dummy, the projector canvassed the boot 
and shoe trade in Boston. And difficult work it was, 
despite the enthusiasm of the solicitor. Many of the 
firms had never advertised; in fact, had never had an 
opportunity, and they preferred to wait, one for 
another. The embryo publisher never lost his faith, 
but pushed ahead, and the first order for an adver- 
tisement in the Boor anp SHoe ReEcorpeR was 
secured from the Goodyear & McKay Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, which called for one inch of advertis- 
ing space, three insertions, for which the company 
agreed to pay four dollars. Before the first number 
was issued, however, the order was increased to a 
space eight times as large, and from that day to this 
the company, or its successors, the Goodyear Shoe 
Machinery Company and the United Shoe Machinery 
Company have had their advertisements in the Boor 
AND SHOE REcoRDER, not an issue of which has 
appeared without their announcement. 

But a start had been made. Other firms saw the 


possibilities of such a means of giving publicity to 
their business and their goods. A trip was made to 
Brockton, and wide-awake business men there gave 
the publisher orders for space, and when a sufficient 
amount of advertising had been booked, the new ven- 
ture was launched on the sea of business the first 
Wednesday in April, 1882. 

There is the story of the Recorper’s early days 
when a perplexed shoe manufacturer sat in W. L.’s 
office on Church Green in Boston. Almost fear- 
fully, as though it might sting him, he held in his 
hands a recently signed contract to use eight pages in 
the new publication. 

“Just what,” he asked, 
advertisements ?” 

“What do you want to sell ?” 

“Shoes,” said the manufacturer. 

“In that case,” said the young publisher, “I would 
suggest that you talk about your shoes, how they 
are made, of what quality leather and color, what 
they will cost the retailer, what he can sell them for 

[TURN TO PAGE 170, PLEASE] 


“am I going to say in these 





The three-story building of Krupp & Tuffly, Hous- 

ton, Texas. Spacious first floor entrance, with men’s 

wear section at right and men’s shoe section in rear. 

Section of the juvenile department with unique fix- 
tures to interest kiddies. 


On the opposite page a view of the modern miss de- 
partment for the girl who has grown up. 
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"TWAS A GOLDEN 


EVERAL years ago, the management of Krupp 
S & Tuffly, Inc., started collecting ideas for the 
celebration of the firm’s Golden Jubilee, mark- 
ing fifty years of service to Houston and South 
Texas: families. Elaborate plans were discussed at 
one time or another for making quite a city-wide cele- 
bration of the event, but as the time of the celebration 
approached, depressed business conditions forced this 
organization to think in terms of a more practical, 
sales-getting observance of its fiftieth birthday. 

Certain frills, which might have been allowable 
and desirable with anything like a normal business 
period, just had to be set aside because of their 
costliness. So the problem resolved itself into one of 
making a city and trade area of some 500,000 people 
Krupp & Tuffly-conscious, to sell the store as an insti- 
tution, together with its various services to the family, 
and at the same time to demonstrate the store’s 
fashion and value leadership through some impressive 
merchandise promotions that would pack in people 
and dollars in record-breaking style. 

After a series of weekly meetings of departmental 
buyers and executives starting in the early Autumn, 
various manufacturers were advised of the approach- 
ing Golden Jubilee and were told to plan to provide 
some unusual features for the event. At this time 
they were not told about the dates, nor were they 
requested to do anything specific, other thar to think 
about what they could do in the nature of providing 
merchandise features. In a short time many manu- 
facturers had responded with some helpful sugges- 
tions as to merchandise suitable for the Golden 
Jubilee. Others reported that they would be ready 
at the time they were called upon. 

In September, Michael Murphy, advertising mana- 
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OPPORTUNITY TO GET THE MONEY 


Here’s How They Did It 


ger of the store, went to New York to confer with 
the Amos Parrish organization about the sales pro- 
motion angles of the Golden Jubilee. While in New 
York, Mr. Murphy, with the aid of the Amos Parrish 
staff, prepared complete copy and art work for a pre- 
liminary campaign which would serve as a “build-up” 
for the opening of the Golden Jubilee merchandise 
presentations. Layouts and important details of the 
actual day-by-day merchandise advertising were also 
worked out, after a complete sales quota had been set 
to give some idea as to the amount of money availa- 
ble for all forms of sales promotion work. 

In setting the sales quotas, it was done in two ways: 





Unusual = adver- 
tisements promot- 
ing the Golden 
Jubilee that cen- 
tered interest on 
the store previous 
to the announce- 
ment of the event. 











by departments and by days, and from this a daily 
store sales quota was set up. Taking a comparable 
sales event of 1931 as a pattern, matching a Saturday 
against a Saturday, and anticipating a normal increase 
here and there because of special merchandise offers, 
a two weeks’ quota was determined. This daily and 
departmental sales quota showed the high spots, the 
good days and fair days, of the proposed event. 
Naturally, then, it was wise to schedule advertising 
to coordinate with natural buying trends or habits in 
Houston. 

About one-fourth of the advertising appropriation 
for the Golden Jubilee was set aside for institutional 
advertising, to promote the store as a whole and to 
prepare the people of South Texas for the merchan- 
dise presentations that were to follow. 


N planning any sort of institutional advertising, it 

is so easy to get into selfish ruts of thought ; to take 
the attitude “we have built this mighty institution by 
our skill and cleverness”’—or “we are great because 
we have done thus-and-so.” This very element fairly 
sticks out of much institutional advertising. The 
Krupp & Tuffly idea has never tended that way, so it 
was with great care and preparation that a series of 
the most simple institutional advertisements ever 
used came into being. 

Taking important local historical facts of the 
period around 1882, the year the store was founded, 
and illustrating them appropriately, simple announce- 
ments such as this emerged: 

“When there were only 
17,000 people in Houston 
Krupp & Tuffly’s was founded” 

The ads were three-columns wide and nine inches 
deep, running daily for six days, climaxed by a large 
sixty-inch ad announcing the opening of the Golden 
Jubilee merchandise promotions. Each of these insti- 
tutional ads was hand-lettered in fairly large letters, 
and by their unusually open layout attracted the eye 
as readily as larger, but less carefully prepared ones 
might have. 

As these ads were published, the whole city took 
interest, wondering what fact or what industry would 
be played up in the next one appearing. On the two 
days preceding the opening of the Golden Jubilee, 
the display windows on two streets were stripped of 
merchandise, and instead the passer-by found a gold 
easel bearing a Golden Jubilee poster, together with 
displays of shoes from foreign lands and a special 
display of Laird-Schober prize-winning American 
shoes from various world fairs. Thousands of people 
viewed the displays of shoes and for three days the 
words “shoes” and “Krupp & Tuffly’s” were on the 
lips of almost every man, woman and child in the city. 
In the closing days of the Golden Jubilee, so many 
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requests to display these shoes again had been re- 
ceived that another three-day showing was made. 

The selling period of the Golden Jubilee was from 
November 25th to December 10th, and two days 
before the opening the building was lighted with 
dozens of electrically lighted garlands. This electrical 
effect was very spectacular, and caused just as much 
comment as the displays of foreign shoes, and served 
to add to the importance of the event. 

All employes were presented with gold buttons 
bearing the official Golden Jubilee emblem several 
days before the selling period, this serving to bring 
the store still further publicity for the Jubilee opening. 

On the morning and evening before the official 
opening, the two leading Houston newspapers gave 
over a large part of a page to pictures of the store 
and its various departments, together with facts 
about the store and the employes. 

The windows, as well as the newspaper space, were 
divided by departments according to the importance 
of their promotions. A chart showing each window 
trim for the entire Golden Jubilee was prepared, so 
that each buyer had a pattern to guide him in select- 
ing merchandise to make the best impression. 

On large volume days, large newspaper ads were 
scheduled, the space featuring from three to ten 
departments at one time. A large broadside was 
mailed to all of the store’s charge accounts. In this, 
also, the space was allotted by departments according 
to the importance of the department and its items. 


ANY comments were made on the effective win- 
dow backgrounds by A. J. Zilker, store display 

man. They were made of gold figured moire fabric 
with trim of black and gold molding specially milled. 
Gold oak leaf garlands were draped from the center to 
each side of the background. In the center of each 
background was an oval panel bearing the words, 
“Golden Jubilee,” with the two fashion figures of the 
1882 period on each side of the panel. The showcards 
were very effectively made of gold cardboard with 
white cardboard tipped on. The gold price tickets 
had a process stencil of the two fashion figures in 
white, over which the price was lettered in black. 

In the first week of the Golden Jubilee, the store 
was closed for a day and a half, due to the death of 
Mrs. Sara Jane Scoggins, widow of T. M. Scoggins, 
who was connected with Krupp & Tuffly’s store for 
many years as manager and part-owner. In spite of 
this, the store’s sales for the first week were 25 per 
cent and better over the set quotas. At the end of the 
second week, which was slowed up considerably by 
bad weather, the store had made its quota and more— 
by 10 per cent for the whole period! The original 
quotas were fairly stiff, too. 

Krupp & Tuffly’s shoe store has demonstrated what 
planning and concerted effort can do. 
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THE LAST—EVER IMPROVING FOUNDATION 
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which is supremely important to the civilized 

world. That year is 1815; and what makes it 
important is that the United States Patent Office, 
sometime in the early summer, issued letters patent 
to Thomas Blanchard of Sutton, Mass., covering an 
ingenious lathe for the turning of irregular shapes 
from wooden blocks. 

If it were not for the principles first utilized in this 
Blanchard lathe, it is entirely possible that the shoe 
last, as we know it today, would never have come 
into existence. Even if it had, we would be paying 


T HERE is one year in the history of last-making 


66 § ‘HE last is first,” is not so much play on words as a 

statement of historical accuracy for without the in- 
genius lathe, which made possible the turning of irregular 
shapes from wooden blocks, there would have been no shoe 
industry as we now have it. As is often the case, the shoe 
industry and people who wear shoes, profited by an inven- 
tion not primarily designed to aid them in any way. 


Here’s the first chronological story of lasts, in a simple, _ 
readable form, to give a picture of one of the most interest- | 
ing divisions in the entire service of supplies. | 


yi 
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large sums for shoe lasts whittled out by hand. 
As so often happens, in this case the shoe industry 
and people who wear shoes have profited by an inven- 
tion not designed to aid them in any way. Thomas 
Blanchard was not at all interested in the shoe busi- 
ness or any part of it. He was a woodworker and 
his shop doubtless had its full quota of wood-turning 
lathes—lathes, however, which could be used in 
turning only those shapes with circular cross sections. 
They were lathes not dissimilar in appearance from 
those used today in turning round chair and table 
[TURN TO PAGE 246, PLEASE] 
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Moods and Modes 


un 


Footwear Fashions 


A Story of Styles from the Buttoned Boot 


For fashion herself has looked back over her 

shoulder and revived the Victorian styles of the 
eighties and nineties. Our modern puffed sleeves 
and little capes all hark back to those items. The 
pages of fashion history live again in the costumes 
of today. 

It’s a good year, too, for future gazing. For where 
do we go from here, and what can we learn from 
the past ?—these are questions in everybody’s mind. 

Are you in the mood, then, for turning back the 
leaves to Volume 1, No. 1, of the Boor anp SHOE 
Recorper and following down the parade of fashion 
progress for this last half century? And will you 
join us in some crystal gazing about the future of 
shoes in the years to come? 

* * * 


Te is a good year for fashion reminiscing. 


It’s a fascinating document—that old, red-bound 
book dated 1882, the first official appearance of the 
Boot AND SHOE Recorper. In one of its editorials 
we read “When we compare notes with our grand- 
fathers, we can hardly believe what we hear. But 
nevertheless it is true.” Amazing progress, they 
thought, had been made since the days when shoes 
were shipped from New England in sugar boxes and 
took weary weeks to reach the Southern ports! But 
still more amazing progress has been made in this 
last half century. Progress in the science of shoe 
manufacturing and selling. But, above all, progress 
in the art of shoe styling. 

Dealers of the industry have given us their picture 
of the shoe business in the eighties when the ReE- 
CORDER was christened. Men like John Slater, whose 
family history is steeped in the tradition of shoes. Or 
like Arthur Earle, who, at eighty-three, is still active 
in his association with Laird, Schober & Co. 


Era to the Shoes of Today 


In those days, they tell us, a lady had no legs, not 
even limbs! But what she lacked in this respect she 
made up for in the grandeur of her hats, the bouf- 
fancy of her skirts and the number of her petticoats. 
Our chart of fashion shows her as she was when the 
Boot AND SHOE REcorDER first came upon the scene. 

Shoes in the eighties were packed in 12 pair car- 
tons, with a sample dangling on the outside to identify 
the contents. And no lady customers were ever to 
be seen in the shoe stores, says J. M. Smashey, of 
Bridgeton, N. J. If they lived in the city, a selection 
of shoes was sent to their homes for approval. And 
if they were farmers’ or planters’ wives, and must 
come to the shop, then the intimate business was car- 
ried on behind drawn curtains, where the salesmen 
first folded back their billowing skirts above their 
boot tops, and then proceeded, blushing, to the work 
in hand. 


A Delicate Subject 


The question of size was the most delicate matter 
of all. If a lady, extending a size 5 shoe, said she 
wore a 3, then the clerk brought her a 3 without 
demurring. One didn’t argue the matter. It was 
the fashion to have tiny feet, and the fashion must 
be served. According to Thomas F. Pierce & Son 
of Providence, R. I. (who have been in the shoe 
business for six generations, and ought to know), 
sizes 214 to 6 were the usual range. 

The Centennial of ’76 had done great things for 
the shoe industry, according to Major Chas. T. 
Cahill of the United Shoe Machinery Corporation. 
By 1882, there were actually “rights” and “lefts.” 
Shoes were no longer made on straight lasts and 
could no longer be put on in the dark. It was only 
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a short time before graded widths arrived, where 
only lengths and slim or wide sizes had been shown 
before. New methods of making shoes by machinery 
got under way at that time, with the Eppler and the 
Goodyear Welt giving McKays a run for their 
money. Turns, of course, had been made for hun- 
dreds of years and were still used for the finer shoes. 


Suffering Grandmothers 


Shoes had normal toes in the eighties. Then fol- 
lowed the pendulum swing to narrower “coin’’ toes. 
They started out fairly generously with dollar sizes 
and got down to dimes and even half dimes. After 
that came the mannish shoe for women, which finally 
adopted the bulbous, bulldog toe, one of the most 
grotesque fashions in history. In 1897, to quote the 
Recorper, “Needle toes were still worn, but the 
absolutely proper thing is the bulldog toe for comfort 
and sense combined !” 

After that, of course, the inevitable reaction, a 
swing-back to the long toes and five-inch vamps of 
1917. Then, with the Paris influence in fashion, the 
French vamp. With various ups and downs, this 
style has continued to influence American shoemaking 
ever since its invasion in 1922. In a modified form, 
it is in the ascendancy right now, as shown by the 
last shoe in our chart, the side-lace oxford of 1932. 

What is the net result of these fifty years in lasts? 





















A gradual settling down, we think, to a more normal 
expression. There will be changes in lasts as long 
as change in fashion is good business. But these 
changes of late years have been within the limits of 
reason and to the great benefit of women’s feet. 
Our grandmothers accepted their bunions with due 
resignation. They were the inevitable result of 
having one’s feet pushed into short shoes or pinched 
into narrow ones. Today, women walk practically 
barefooted on the beach. And most of them get 
away with it. Is that progress, or is it not? 













The modern girl is sometimes accused of being a 
slave to the artificialities of fashion. But would she 
suffer the torments of tight shoes? We doubt it. 


The American Sports Girl 


The development of sports for women had an 
important influence through these fifty years. With 
the nineties came something very new—the fashion 
for using the feet to walk with! Those were the days 
of walking clubs and “Rainy Daisy” costumes for 
carrying on the good work even in bad weather. 
Women went so far as to walk in the snow and the 
rubber gaiter business boomed. Then, of course, the 
bicycle, and ladies in bloomers and bicycle boots, laced 
to the knee, used up lots of leather. The tennis 
vogue followed and started rubber-soled canvas foot- 
wear on its way rejoicing. Then came skating and 
finally golf which, in 1916, was still played in high 
shoes. The Recorper coined the slogan, “Short 
skirts are youthful.” 

Steadily the making of shoes for sports-wear was 
creating extra business for the shoe industry. 
Imagine a shoe store now without its Spectator and 
Active sport shoes. 


Boots and Shoes—Mostly Boots 


As far as shoe types went in 1882, you could have 
your choice of two. Boots for Winter, a few oxfords 
for Midsummer. Shoe merchants kept the oxfords 
on the lower shelves from Decoration Day to Labor 
Day and reversed the process when cold weather set 
in. In the Winter, for frail ankles encased in their 
long woolen underwear, there were always over- 
gaiters that could be put on, as a third protective 
layer, over and above the boots. It was considered 
just a little fast to wear low-cuts until the fourth of 
July, but still it was done and the more progressive 
element considered it a really sensible idea. As a 
radical lady from Boston expressed it, “The man who 

























invented low shoes should have a monument erected 
to his memory.” 


Through the years this emancipation of the feet 
went on. Before very long low shoes were worn in 
the Winter, too, plus the protection of spats. But it 
was not until after the World War that the ankle 
could be seen twelve months of the year. In 1920 
boots died the death. The shoe industry rocked on 
its foundation. But women gained a victory not 
much less important than the granting of Women’s 
Suffrage ! 

Before the War, the average designer’s scope lay 
in what he could do to jazz up button flies and lacing 
stays, with a little time off for evening slippers. At 
the turn of the century some fancy slippers were 
made for the ladies of the smart world who attended 
the races at Saratoga. Lee Baker of Brockton, Mass., 
says that in 1907 “fancy styles were being sold to 
the ladies of quality.” But these great ladies repre- 
sented only a small slice of life, and not until 1920 
did novelty patterns for Mrs. and Miss Average 
Woman come on the scene. The Boor anp SHOE 
RECORDER gives us the picture of this new era in shoe 
history in a Fifth Avenue Fashion Feature of 1920 :— 


“Pavements ring to the sound of wooden heels and 
the soft patter of delicately shod feet, for New York 
has gone mad over the ankle-strap sandal, the French 
sabot, Grecian cut-outs, and the flippant little pump.” 
Shoe designing had glimpsed a new horizon, the art 
of shoes was going up the world. 


From Prunella to Frogskin 
Back in the eighties, the idea of shoe quality was 
well established in the minds of the gentry. A bench- 
made turn shoe cost about five dollars and served its 
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wearer well. But the factory girl of the mill towns 
paid something over a dollar for theirs, and bought 
a new pair every month! 

The gentry was loyal to the merchants of its choice. 
Any debutante daughter caught buying shoes any- 
where else but the family shoe store would probably 
have been put on bread and water for a week. There 
was little “shopping around.” One always asked if 
shoes “would wear.” How quaint that question 
sounds! Or did sound, until the last few months. 

Fine shoes, fifty years ago, were made of imported 
French kid, often beaded or embroidered, thought 
very elegant at the time, but very apt to crack and 
turn an unhealthy purple. Cheaper shoes were made 
of shiny, oil-tanned leather. called Dongola, with dull 
sheepskin or Prunella serge tops, which were also 
used on more expensive shoes. There was pebbled 
goat, the Morocco of today, patent leather (for tips) 
and Curacoa Kid. According to Seaton Alexander 
of Wheeling, West Virginia (whose shoe business 
goes back to 1871), this Curacoa kid was “a marvel- 
ous product. If you pinched the vamp, you could 
hear the crackle all over the store.” 

The woman of modest income had no choice but 
stiff leathers. Breaking in a pair of boots was like 
breaking in a horse. It took time and temper. Not 
until Robert H. Foederer’s development of chrome 
tanning and Vici kid came on the scene at the close 
of the century did happy feet become possible at 
prices average people could afford. 

With the World War again (what a date that was 
in shoe history) leather prices sky-rocketed. The 
general use of automobiles also inflated the leather 
market. Imported leathers (calfskins and patent) 
were out of the picture. A mass meeting of the man- 
ufacturers and retailers, wholesalers and tanners, was 

[TURN TO PAGE 262, PLEASE] 









































COSTUME FASHIONS in the eighties went in 
for bustles in a big way. Waists were tight and 
sleeves were plain. All the interest and nine 
tenths of the dress material went into skirts. 
With the nineties came a shift to sleeves and the 
leg-o-mutton had its day. At the turn of the 
century, the Gibson Girl arrived with all the 
Gibson graces of ruffled fronts, padded hips 
and frou-frou skirts. 





Just before the hobk 
began their upward ri: 
forth above and belo 
pencil silhouette came 
Simple, straight and 
1928 the knee-cap wa: 
came and Paris got t 
progress of several inch 
to accomplish gre 


(D FOOTWEAR PASS IN 


wre the hobble skirt of 1910, skirts 
ir upward rise and vibrated back and 
ve and below the ankle bone. The 
ouette came out of the World War. 
traight and getting shorter, until in 
knee-cap was the limit. The reaction 
Paris got them down again—a net 
f several inches since 1882 and enough 
complish great things for shoes! 
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SHOE FASHIONS in the eighties were a matter 
of boots all the year around, oxfords in mid- 
summer and some fancy slippers for evening 
and state occasions. The normal last of the 
eighties was too normal to last long. Narrow 
toes came in and gave way to that dainty crea- 
tion, the bull-dog toe. Back to narrow, nar- 
rower, narrowest toes, until the thinnest toes on 


record held forth from 1917 until 1921. 


In patterns, coming down the years, yo 
snappy oxford tie and the Colonial, | 
favorites. Boots got higher as sk 
shorter and were highest just before t 
After that dramatic season when boots 
in 1920, the strap shoe began its care 
to be joined by new patterns in pu 
oxfords, new sandals, a new style era 
Variety and diversity were its watch 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ FASHIONS, from the days of 

hoops to hockey sticks, have followed the ex- 

ample of their mothers. Little bustles and 

puffed sleeves, and petticoat after petticoat. 

For years children’s shoes were altogether 

conservative. Button boots and ankle straps, 

then after 1920 came the great change in shoes, 

and growing girls began to get their share of | 
shoe fashion, too. ne 
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22x» CONVENTION 


NATIONAL SHOE RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 


There once was an industry 
that lived by the shoe; 

It had so many troubles it 
didn’t know what to do, 


So it went to convention to 
open the year 


With courage and confidence, 
knowledge and cheer. 





At the Palmer House, Chicago 
January 9, 10, 11, 1933 
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SHOEMEN LOOK INTO 1933 PROBLEMS 












































Three days of intensive higher 


education. 
° 


Three important and informa- 
tive style conferences to guide 














you in your buying. 





Three important practical and 
convincing merchandising 
clinics. 

e 


Three noon-day business meet- 













ings addressed by successful 
and competent business execu- 


tives. 
e 





The shoemen’s frolic—an eve- 
ning of fun — relaxation and 
good eats open to all convention 


visitors. 
° 





‘“‘ ET’S Go Forward”—That is the spirit of the of the shoe and leather industry brim full of meat, ; 
22nd Annual Convention of the National Shoe bread and butter for the shoeman who keeps his eyes 
retailers Association at the Palmer House, Chi- and ears open and his brain working. 3 

cago, January 9, 10 and 11, 1933. . ‘ s 

The noon-day business-luncheon meetings, ad- Tagen Say Pineinyie Steotinge 












dressed each day by men of national prominence in the 
commercial world—the three style conferences, the 
greatest innovation any association ever inaugurated 
—the three merchandising clinics, each dealing with a 
vital problem in shoe store management—the educa- 
tional displays, just what the name implies—the hun- 
dreds of displays in manufacturer’s sample rooms—in 
fact, every part and parcel of this great clearing house 
of style and merchandising ideas is built upon the plat- 
form of “Let’s Go Forward” in 1933. 

It will be the one great annual national meeting 


A few days ago a letter came to N.S.R.A. head- 
quarters from a prominent Western merchant in which, 
among other things, he wrote, “I like the Luncheon 
Meetings. I can eat, relax and listen. You have good 
speakers and I always pick up an idea or two that I 
can profitably use in my business.” A whole volume 
could not better express the reason for holding the 
main business meetings of N.S.R.A. conventions at 
noon over the luncheon table. These are meetings 
that interest every one, manufacturers, merchants, 
salesmen, stylists, in fact, all convention visitors. 
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There will be no long drawn-out, tiresome speeches ; 
no propaganda to put over somebody’s pet idea. Each 
speaker has been chosen because he has a worthwhile 
message—one having a distinct bearing on the present 
business situation and because he knows how to be 
brief. 

Here is a partial line-up of the speakers: A. J. Cer- 
mak, Mayor of Chicago, will deliver the welcome ad- 
dress; President A. H. Geuting will preside. Dr. 
Preston Bradley, founder and pastor, People’s Church, 
Chicago, an orator of national prominence. Dr. Brad- 
ley will develop the theme, “Let’s Go Forward.” 


The Leather Situation 


Frazer Moffat, President, Tanner’s Council of 
America, will talk on the hide and leather situation. 
The Amos Parish Organization, New York, will 
present a “Fashion and Merchandising Program for 
1933.” It is important that both merchants and manu- 
facturers listen to this outline, as they no doubt will 
be hearing much about it during the forthcoming year. 
F. J. Nichols, Managing Director, Merchants Serv- 
ice Bureau, National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, will point out “The Road to Profit in 1933.” 
Another important feature of the noon-day meetings 
will be a number of short talks by merchandise man- 


_ agers of five of Chicago’s great, nationally known 


department stores. 

At these meetings’also will be taken up many mat- 
ters that should be placed before the association and 
affiliated organizations as whole. 

How would you like to go back homé from the con- 
vention with a beautiful, all-purpose, radio set that can 
be used in store, office, home or hotel room—that can 
be carried in a grip—and that has not cost you a single 
penny? Each day, at the noon-day business meetings, 
two of these beautiful radio sets will be given to hold- 
ers of “Lucky Tickets!” To win a radio you must be 
present at the luncheon when the prizes are awarded. 


Women’s Style Conferences 


Fashion straws point toward some very important 
changes in women’s shoes. Rounder toes, new heel 
designs, more oxfords and ties, fewer strap patterns, 
new leathers and fabrics, and what have you. Ever 
since the N.S.R.A. style conference last October cer- 
tain things that were questionable have become estab- 
lished facts. How can a man intelligently buy and 
profitably merchandise women’s shoes unless he sits 
in at a conference with a group of stylists and fashion 
investigators who have spent many days finding out 
what Mrs. Consumer wants, demands and will accept 
several months before she comes to the store and asks 





AT N.S. R. A. CONVENTION JAN. 9-10-11 
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REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


Special railroad rates of one and one-half 
fare for the round trip will be available for 
all convention visitors on all railroads in the 
United States and Canada. Your local agent 
will give you full information. Be certain to 
obtain a railroad convention reduced rate 
certificate when purchasing your ticket. 















for it? The surest and safest way to avoid mistakes 
is to get the correct style dope at the N.S.R.A. Style 
conferences at the forthcoming annual convention, 
January 9, 10 and 11. 


Men’s Shoes and Sports Clothes 


Fashion investigators in the field of men’s apparel 
have found that men in ever-increasing numbers will 
wear sports clothes next summer and that this type 
of apparel will be worn not only for active sports and 
country club wear, but for business wear as well. Also, 
light-weight, summerish business suits are replacing 
the “all-year-around” clothes for hot weather wear. 
All this means a greater place for sport shoes, colored 
and white buck shoes, ventilated shoes, and a distinc- 
tive type of summer-like shoes for street and busi- 
ness wear. 

To more clearly illustrate the types, kinds and colors 
of shoes that will best fit in with the prevailing fash- 
ions of men’s summer-time apparel, N. S. R. A. has 
arranged for an elaborate display of the most accepted 
types of sports clothes and summer-time business 
clothing to be shown at the men’s style conference at 
the convention. Robert Sneath and other nationally 
known stylists in the men’s apparel field will assist 
the chairman of the men’s style committee. No mer- 
chant who sells men’s shoes can well afford to miss 
this meeting. 


Juvenile Shoes—An Important Matter 


In some stores the Juvenile Department is one of 
the most attractive, as well as most profitable sections 
of the store. In other stores, when Mother comes 
in leading “Bobby” or “Betty,” every clerk seems to 
be busy. What makes the difference between these 
stores ? 

The answer to this and many other important ques- 
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“LET’S GO FORWARD IN 1933,” 
CHICAGO 








tions will be found in the Style and Merchandising 
Conference on Juvenile shoes. Have you learned the 
possibilities of the new “Daniel Boone” shoes for 
boys? . 


Three Merchandising Clinics 


Perhaps your merchandising methods have not 
kept pace with the changed buying habits of the con- 
suming public. Possibly there is a rat-hole or two, 
through which profits are leaking out. Or mayhap 
your selling cost and other items of overhead need 
adjustment. No matter what the problem may be if 
it is too big for you to solve single-handed, the best 
thing to do is to join one of the three merchandising 
clinics and go into a huddle with some of the “key” 
men of the industry who have been wrestling with 


Anthony H. Geuting, President 
National Shoe Retailers Association. 
In the span of years no one man has 
played a greater part in leadership 
of a craft. 


es - . ao 


John O’Connor 


Chairman 1933 Convention Com- 
mittee. Through his energy and 
direction the twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the N.S.R.A. 
offers education, contact and 


Reuben Metz 


Chairman Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Impresario and organizer 
of the “Shoemen’s Frolic’ out- 
standing event, unique in in- 
terest, fun and food. 


buying opportunities. 


Otto H. Hassel 


Chairman Program Committee. 

From years of experience he 

planned a business program for 

shoe men invaluable in helping 

to solve the — of the 
tr 
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KEYNOTE N.S.R.A. MEETING 
JAN. 9-10-11 








the same problems and found a solution. Merchan- 
dising problems that are most troublesome to retail 
merchants at present are grouped under three general 
topics and each is subdivided and resubdivided to in- 
clude the minor problems that fall naturally under 
that general heading. 

The three general topics, each to be discussed in a 
special conference, or clinic, are as follows: 

Adjusting Store Methods to Customer Demand, 
General Chairman, M. A. Mittelman, Russek’s, De- 
troit. 

Store Management in 1933. General Chairman, 
M. Murphy, Krupp & Tuffly, Houston, Texas. 

Foot Health and Shoe Fitting, General Chairman, 
Carl Burgstahler, F. E. Foster, Chicago. 


James H. Stone 
Nets ; — 
One of the new features of the convention at Chi- tend eae te 


cago will be of interest to merchants. It will be friendship has made him a manager 
invaluable to the association. 


Department Store Buyers’ Clinic 


Gordon McNeil 


— iy Nap Bape Con- 
erence. le, capable and most 
Jesse Adler experienced leader of | style Clyde K. Taylor 
forums, whose own comments on Chairman Juvenile Style Com- 
Chairman Men’s Style Confer- the subject of style are valuable mittee. Recognized progress 
sole interest is in contributions on this all-impor- has been made in this division of 
, will lead the discus- tant topic. the shoe business under his direc- 
thie field. Importance tion. Style, sizing and health 
\ developments have been im 
proved through his committee. 
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“LET’S GO FORWARD IN 1933” KEYNOTE AT N.S.R.A. CONVENTION 


M. A. MITTELMAN rf REUBEN STIEFEL 
General Chairman Merchan.- fia Chairman Publicity Com- 
dising Clinic. “Adjusting mittte. 

Store Methods to Customer : 
mand.”’ 


t = 
FRAZER M. MOFFAT 


President Tanners’ Council and Speaker 
at noon day meeting. 


a special merchandising clinic devoted exclusively to 
the major problems now besetting managers of shoe 
departments in department stores. This clinic will be 
in charge of a general chairman and several assistant 
chairmen chosen from the ranks of department store 
shoe buyers. 


Hundreds of Shoe Display Rooms 


At the 22nd Annual N.S.R.A. convention you will 
be greeted by hundreds of displays of the nation’s 
FR cory ent typ most alert manufacturers of shoes and accessories— Speaker Mo Tewedey i 
ference. more than you will find at any other place, or at any ee 
other time during the year. 
What a market place this will be! What an un- 
precedented opportunity to study the trend of shoe 
fashions ; to check up in room after room, what these 
manufacturers believe will most readily meet the con- 
sumer acceptance ; to inspect shoe making ; to con pare 
prices, grade for grade, within your own price range; 
to check up purchases already made and map your 
course of future buying. Here you will meet the 
manufacturer of your shoes—the “head of the house” 
—and have the unusual opportunity of gratifying that 
often expressed wish of talking things over with him 
personally. 


The “Shoemen’s Frolic” 


One of the most enjoyable affairs in the annals of 
N.S.R.A. convention history was “The Shoemen’s 
Frolic” and buffet supper, an outstanding event of 
last January’s convention. The frolic is an evening of : is 
CARL BURGSTAHLER = clean, wholesome fun, a good show, good eats and MAURICE YOSKIN 


dising Clinic. “Foot Health Chairman Juvenile Style Com- 
oO rue [TURN TO PAGE 295, PLEASE] m sonnet Bis 
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STYLE KEEPS STEP 


with 


THE AGE OF SPEED 


HE story of men’s shoes over fifty years reads like a glamor- 
ous chapter of American history. It is part and parcel of 
the yearnings, the ambitions, the struggles, toil and achieve- 
ments of the men who have made this modern America of ours. 
It faithfully reflects the vivid, colorful pattern of life; it mirrors 
every important change in the modes and manners of men. 
Starting back in the period of leg boots, when the times— 
and the men—were a bit rough and ready, our men’s shoe narra- 
tive breathes the atmosphere of outdoor living in a country 
whose last frontier had yet to be conquered. Step by step as 
civilization advanced, shoes became more refined, more styleful, 
less cumbersome, more an article of utility plus adornment than 


a mere protection from the elements. The text and illustrations, 
here and also in the pullout that follows, summarize the story. 


wear from leg boots to shoes was just being 

made manifest in a small degree. Most gen- 
tlemen of that period wore Wellington boots of fine 
French calf. The influence of the footwear named 
after this famous English Duke who had died 30 
years before was still being felt. These boots were 
all hand-made, and for the most part custom-made. 
Farmers and quite a few town dwellers still pre- 
ferred the leg boots, which could be bought in the 
stores. 

What few laced shoes sold in those days were of the 
brogan variety and were bought mostly by workmen. 
These shoes were made of a split leather. 

The first break from leg boots was the introduc- 
tion of the “Hersom Gaiter,” as pictured in the 
accompanying pullout. A variation of this was a 
back-buckle pattern some six inches high, with the 
front overlapping the back and fastening around the 
ankle with a buckle. 

Closely following this, the congress style devel- 
oped. These shoes had in some cases double goring 
insets on each side of the tops. In the Fall of 1882, 
button shoes for men were introduced as distinct nov- 
elties. The most daring pattern was one which 
fastened on the inside. 


"lle YEARS AGO the change in men’s foot- 


It was just fifty years ago that the original “sum- 
mer shoe” idea was presented as a novel feature. 
This came from the fertile brain of J. L. Joyce of 
New Haven, who promptly patented his invention of 
ventilated light weight shoes. 

Rollin D, Tucker and. Joseph H. Anthoine of Bos- 


1882 


ton received patents for welting shoes. In this con- 
nection mention must be made that in many factories, 
welting and McKay sewing machines were kept in 
locked rooms, so as to prevent workmen from 
destroying them. 


H. T. Marshall, Brockton, developed new styles in 
bicycle, yachting and lawn-tennis shoes. The latter 
had “India rubber” soles. He also introduced a com- 
bination lace and congress pattern called ‘Marshall 
Congress.” 

Auction sales of shoes were regularly held in Bos- 
ton and New York, weekly. This gave many stores 
an opportunity to buy shoes cheap, and was also the 
direct cause of breaking numerous manufacturers. 


S HOE styles in this period were decidedly sectional. 
In the South, the New Orleans box toe was popu- 
lar. This same last is now being sold in limited quan- 
tities to the older residents of the city. Then there 
was the Mobile box toe which was of the same order. 
Popular patterns for the South were a plain French 
toe oxford, Southern tie and buckle Alexis, both 
French plain toe. 
In the North, “toothpick toes again are in demand,” 
to quote the Recorper of 1882, “also cutting of 
vamps to a low foxing is to prevail.” 


In tracing styles through the past fifty years, it is 
interesting to note how the swing to narrow toes, 
then to wide toes took place with regularity. The 
current narrow last demand is precisely what took 
place fifty years ago. 

Men’s clothing in 1882 was easy fitting with flow- 
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ODAY the merchant 
and the public decide 
what styles of shoes shall 
be worn. Fifty years ago 
the manufacturer and the 
custom shoe maker were 
absolute arbiters of 
fashion. 


Fifty years ago a man 
owned one pair of shoes. 
Twenty-five years back, 
the well-dressed individ- 
ual might have boasted of 
a pair of black shoes, a 
pair of tans and a pair of 
patents for dress. A few 
hardy souls even had golf 
shoes. 


Contrast this with the re- 
markable variety in styles 
and types of shoes now 
worn by the average man, 
and particularly with the 
development of sports 
shoe consciousness in the 
past two years. Picture 
the extra profit opportu- 
nity that comes from this 
increased diversity. 
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ing lines, especially the trousers, for they must needs 
be full from the knees down to allow for the boots 
so generally worn. 

A new phase in merchandising came into being in 
1883, for in that year the “James Means $3.00 Shoe” 
appeared. Dealers were notified that they could 
secure these shoes direct from the factory by means 
of an in-stock department. This eliminated the 
jobber. W. L. Douglas followed soon with his $3.00 
shoe proposition, but he went Means one better, in 
that he not only stamped the retail price on the sole, 
but stamped his picture as well. This was the begin- 
ning of factory in-stock departments. 

Men’s clothing, along in 1889, becomes square cut, 
reminiscent of a full-rigged clipper ship. There was 
some questioning in the shoe trade right now as to 
the supremacy of the Congress shoe, for several lace 
patterns were being introduced. Considerable trouble 
was being experienced in the oil from the vamps and 
tops rotting the goring. Improvements in Congress 
shoes, through crimped fronts, did not stem the tide. 

About the first of the sport shoes came into being. 
These were wine-colored canvas Bals, goat-trimmed, 
another variation being a tan-colored canvas Bal, 
which was laced to the toe, but the brown checkered 
canvas Bal, with brown calf trimming, was the 
sportiest of the lot. These shoes retailed from $1.00 
to $1.25. 

Patent leather is commencing to be used in dress 
shoes in 1889 in both the Congress and Bal patterns. 
Cloth tops were favored. The Bals were very gay 
with fancy patent leather lace stays. 
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More factories are carrying shoes in stock, Stacy 
Adams has quite a line costing $2.25 to $2.50. These 
were seamless calf Bals, “hand-sewed finish,” but 
what was big news was the fact that they were “car- 
ried in all widths, sizes and half sizes.” 

With the general use of machinery in factories, a 
gradual change is being felt in 1889. Manufac- 
turers are no longer dictating to their trade, for pro- 
duction has increased so that the merchant is becom- 
ing more independent, through keener factory com- 
petition. 

Tan colored shoes and flannel shirts have broken 
out more violently this year (1889) than ever before. 
This costume arose to the dignity of a Summer in- 
stitution. “They have come to stay,” says the 
Recorper, “and all protests of bootblacks and laun- 
drymen shall not prevail.” These were the real sport 
shoes of this period. 

One reason why tan shoes fluctuated so savagely 
was that there were no good cleaners for them 40 
years ago. People used fruit to clean their colored 
shoes, banana skins were especially favored, while a 
cut lemon was considered a mighty fine agent to take 
the spots out of tan shoes. 

Oxfords are being shown as Summer novelties. 
One leader had patent leather vamps and quarters 
with a brown alligator quarter. | 

Bouve & Crawford, shoe manufacturers of Brock- 
ton, started an innovation in retail distribution when 
in 1892 they opened their own store for the exclusive 
sale of “Crawford” shoes under the United States 
Hotel in Boston. This is the first recorded direct 
factory-to-public method of selling shoes. 


RENCH kid began to be used in the better grade 

of men’s shoes. Edwin Clapp was the pioneer in 
this field, as he was in the using of patent kid. He was 
probably the first manufacturer to use kangaroo in 
men’s shoes. Then—in 1892—there was not such a 
thing as buying the leather. Clapp bought the skins 
with the hair on and had them tanned in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., by Filmer & Co. 

Much excitement was created when the Riley 
Leather Co. of Newark brought out brown and 
green patent leather. These novelties had a brief, 
lively and hazardous life. 

Along now, more extreme styles were brought out 
for the men than for the women, as it was consid- 
ered quite indelicate to know or admit that the ladies 
had feet. The making and retailing of men’s shoes 
was quite an exciting and profitable vocation in this 
era. 

Shoes began to be more dressy, or stylish, as the 
term was in 1899. More patent leather was used. 
Men were wearing long Prince Albert coats with 
their plug hats. Congress shoes are dropping out, 
while Bals are sweeping into a strong lead. Button 
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Half a century ago witnessed the beginning of 
the end of the leg boot era. Lower cut shoes 
were beginning to be worn in greater numbers. 
Footwear still needed to be substantial to stand 
the strain of rugged wear, so only that which 
gave service,—hard service—long service—was 
considered worthy the name. Utility came first. 
style was a secondary consideration. 
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In 1890, nen had a selection of three types 
of shoes tochoose from, a button, a Congress 
and a Jace. Boots were only bought by those 
living in the country. Gradually the Congress 
went the wiy of the leg boot, and the button, 
after a lorg struggle, came to be considered 
only an evining dress proposition. Shoe style 
consdousness was steadily gaining. 


Ten years later real development in styling 
men’s shoes is manifest. Service is considered 
essential, but shoe designers have proven that 
men’s shoes have an eye appeal and a comfort 
appeal. And so they proceed to prove why a 
man must have more than a pair of “Sunday” 
shoes and a pair for work. Congress shoes 
are obsolete; oxfords worn for summer. 





Now comes the phase when the making and 
ing of men’s shoes is more than a trade, 

a business. A wide diversity of lasts, patt 
materials exists, Men’s fashions follow 
women’s vogue of wearing oxfords the 
round, Shoes are made to fit better, di 
lessons learned during the war, “Shoes fo 

Occasion” is the slogan. 




















Through the half century of shoe progress, 
which the RECORDER has chronicled, a steady 
development in shoes for particular uses has 
taken place. In no field has this been more 
apparent than in shoes for sports wear. As 
early as 1882, record of the first ventilated 
light weight oxford appears. From then on, 
a steadily increasing procession of sport shoes. 
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shoes are being reserved for typical evening dress 
occasions. 

Vamps are long, lasts are fairly thin for the most 
part, with rounded toes, and retail prices are advanc- 
ing. 

Lasts are showing more character and variety. 
Toes range from a narrow last comparative to the 
present narrow toe, to the full “orthopedic” shape, 
with many in-between varieties. These narrow toes 
were called “razor toes,” and marked the first de- 
cided change in last designing. 

In 1902 there was a spurt on patent leather, with 
most men’s factories making dress shoes running 80 
per cent capacity on this material alone. The real 
fancy shoe at that time was a patent button boot, 
while all-patent whole quarter bluchers attracted the 
attention of the sports. White eyelets, hooks and 
white silk stitching enlivened these styles. 

A more generous use of chrome tanned leather 
is noted, more “box calf” and less wax calf. More 
kid and kangaroo are being used in men’s shoes also. 


HOES are now retailing at from fifty cents to a 
dollar more than they were a few years back. 
Prices are around $3.50 and $4.00 for the volume sell- 
ing, although prices are as low as $2.00 and as high as 
$6.00. 

Bicycling was quite the fad, arriving at its peak 
in this period (1899-1900). This influenced the 
making of sundry shoes for this special sport. 

A trend of broguey shoes came along in 1903 and 
1904, these styles carrying wide welts. Some wild 
patterns were fashioned for the hot sports of the 
times, particularly in the oxfords, which were now 
being worn quite generally in all sections of the coun- 
try, save the South. 

Coin toes are spread before the buyer’s eyes. These 
followed the craze for the razor lasts. Coin toes were 
so called because they were the size of dimes, quar- 
ters and half dollars. 

A flood of English-made shoes came to this coun- 
try, due to a let-down of tariff bars, but they were 
so different from American types that they did not 
sell. 

In 1910, George Clifford of the Belcher Last Co. 
worked out a new last with a very high toe. The 
only manufacturer who had nerve enough to put it 
in his line was T. D. Barry of Brockton. For three 
or four years “Barry’s Pup” was the outstanding 
sensation in men’s shoes. So great was its popularity 
that women’s shoes adapted this vogue. 


All other factories immediately copied this style . 


when they saw the way it was sweeping the country. 
All sorts of names designated the variations of this 
last. “Rhino,” “Pota Toe,” “Hi-Arch”’ were some 
of the names given by the originators. 

Cuban heels, shorter vamps, the more diversified 


use of materials marked the early ’90’s men’s shoe 
styles. Oxfords were in general use during the Sum- 
mer months, with quite a few hardy souls wearing 
“winter weights” all through the Winter months. 
This latter trend was quite prevalent in Boston. 

Two eyelet oxfords came into being, but as the 
majority of oxfords were being made on boot lasts, 
these were not entirely successful. They were some- 
thing new and were the means of selling many extra 
pairs of shoes. 


ISTINCT summerweights and summer types 

were being tried out. All white shoes for men, 
mostly with rubber soles, sold fair in the better grades, 
while all white canvas, duck and linen with both 
leather and rubber soles, sold freely in the more popu- 
lar priced field. Tan calf oxfords with rubber soles 
formed possibly the best “extra pair” proposition at 
the time. 

A few manufacturers were equipping shoes with 
rubber heels at the factory—at an extra charge—for 
then it cost more to attach rubber heels at the plants. 

The “college” influence is being felt in men’s 
wear, so in the 1910’s the younger men became broad 
shouldered, smoked pipes, wore soft hats and evinced 
a real liking for easy-fitting clothes. All this change 
is in a large measure responsible for the current 
vogue of high-toed lasts. Vamps became shorter, 
“bull dog” types of shoes with pictures of bull dogs 
featured the advertising. Dress shoes and the higher 
grades did not go to the extremes in the high toe 
vogue, but responded slightly to its popularity. 

Arch support shoes are in numerous lines, and 
fitting is being stressed more and more in both retail 
and manufacturing advertising. 


WO years after the introduction of the “Barry 

Pup” type of last, or in 1912, the flat toe custom 
last made its appearance in New York in the higher 
priced lines. It became a sensation there immediately. 
This type of last spread to the rest of the country in 
short order, but it is interesting to note that a current 
survey reveals this shoe sold well in every city in the 


country, except Milwaukee. Present-day custom 
lasts hark back to this same idea of twenty years 
ago. 

This custom last had no great effect on the wear- 
ing of the high toes, for both styles had their own par- 
ticular partisans. 

Now to the World War years, when the real im- 
portance of good shoes, properly fitted, was stressed 
to the world. Perhaps the wholesale rejection of men 
for military duty due to faulty feet did more to focus 
the attention to the absolute necessity of properly- 
fitted shoes than any other agency. 

Even with the tramp of feet marching off to dis- 
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INDUSTRY’S GREATEST PROGRESS 


GLANCE into the dim, foot-damaging 

days of the “Eighties” reveals a sweep 

of progress from that day to this, that 
should excite parents whose deep interest 
centers around the health of the younger 
generation of America, to mark permanently 
and pay tribute to those men in the in- 
dustry who contributed to the progress and 
advance in the manufacture of children’s 
shoes. It is a chapter of achievement. 


O hark back fifty years, for those now engaged 

in the shoe craft, either as retailer or manufac- 

turer, requires more than a keen memory. The 
first requisite was to have been living at that time and 
the second to have been associated with shoes. 


For most of us that is not possible. So, we say 
“Let’s take a look at the record.” For some it will 
serve to refresh their memories ; for a majority it will 
reveal an historical background of juvenile shoemak- 
ing that will have a significance. 

The enervating “Eighties” selected for children 
three materials from which they manufactured shoes: 
American kid, goat and French kid. The size runs, 
entirely different from those of the present, were, 1 to 
5, 35c. to 60c.; 3 to 7, 40c. to 75c.; 4 to 8, 50c. to 
$1.00; and the 6-to 10 run were priced 90c. to $1.25. 
About the same prices prevailed in goat skins. In 
French kid the price was double that of the domestic 
product. In the misses’ run a pebble grain, button 
shoe cost 95c. to $1.25, with a French kid button shoe 
at $2.25 to $3.50. Calf bals for youths were $1.40 
to $2.15, with calf button shoes priced from $1.50 
to $2.25. 


HE foot health features of shoes with corrective 

lasts and other advantages now utilized in build- 
ing children’s shoes were then unheard of. The em- 
phasis of that period was placed upon stout materials 
and lasting wearing qualities. Good soles and heavy 
upper leathers gave a clumsiness and lack of flexibility 
but answered the question “Will they wear well?” 


What was heralded as an achievement in 1883 was 
the H & H protecting tip “for boys’ and youths’ and 
children’s boots and shoes, and miners’ boots. 

The foot ills to be experienced later in life were of 
no concern. Wearing qualities were predominant. It 
was the demand of the retailer reflecting customer 
taste that caused manufacturers to place their effort 
in this channel. The protecting tip, preventing the 
toes from being kicked out, was but one example. 
Suggesting its use on children’s shoes as well as 
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miners’ and men’s heavy brogans, appears almost 
ludicrous when we think of children’s shoes today 
produced under modern and scientific industrial skill. 

Tracing through fifty years of progress and re- 
viewing the trials and errors of the past sur attitude 
is generous, rather than critical. The mistakes can 
be attributed to lack of knowledge and study of foot 
health. Purchasing power and standards of living 
had not been raised to present levels, which was also 
a factor. 

Not all shoes of this period should be described as 
awkward, for there were the prim miss and precise 
boy whose parents were classed as “the people of the 
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EXPRESSED IN CHILDREN’S SHOES 

















town.” Listed among the style patterns of 1884, 
Ezra Benedict of New York featured a “Child’s Tie 
with low heel” a “Child’s three-bow sandal with low 
heel,” and a “Child’s ankle tie with spring heel.” This 
last mentioned pattern was the early relation of what 
in later years was to be known as the “Mary Jane’”’ 
slipper. 

Construction processes were McKays, welts and 
turns. Some hand sewn shoes were being made. Turns 
in certain sections of the country were preferred to 
other processes. In 1884, James Johnston of Newark, 
New Jersey, was making “Gents’ and boys’ fine hand 
sewn and machine boots and shoes expressly for the 
first class trade.” Sole leather tips were features to 


be exploited and equally unfavorable times as our 
present period seemed to be upon the country. ‘“Not- 
withstanding the complaints of dull trade and general 
depression of business, the sale of our ‘Standard Tip’ 
shoes for children has steadily increased,” was the 
boast of Thomas M. Harris & Company of Phila- 
delphia during ’84. 

In the year following, an awakening was noted 
among some manufacturers who recognized an ad- 
vantage in stressing “flexible leather soles and count- 
ers.” Shoes for children were being introduced by 
the Pfau Manufacturing Company of Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., “which have a special feature counter outside the 
shoe, instead of inside; the counter being placed out- 
side prevents any shoddy stock being used and is 
practically wear-proof.” 


HE corset shoe was to make its bow in 1885, and 
the Ankle Supporting Shoe Company of New 
York was granted a patent on this feature in August 
of that year. Here we have the initial attempt to put 
into children’s shoes the first corrective features. Its 
benefits were described, “For weak ankles. An inval- 
uable remedy for ladies’, misses’ and children’s weak 
ankles or crooked ankles. Especially excellent for 
infants learning to walk and also for roller or ice 
skating, lawn tennis, etc.” Sufferers of weak ankles 
it was said, “will hail this invention with delight.” 
The rigs of the support were adjustable, made of 
materials similar to corset stays. Children’s shoes 
were being distributed through the jobbing trade—as 
the records are filled with invitations by manufac- 
turers, requesting jobbers to inquire about their lines. 
Entering ‘86, boys’ and girls’ boots were noted as 
being high cut. Manufacturers mentioned this in ex- 
ploiting their line. J. M. Cropley & Bro. of Boston, 
Mass., were proud of their two factories—one at 
Marblehead, Mass., the other at Wolfeboro, N. H. 
James Means & Company of Boston, Mass., were 
stressing their $2.00 boys’ shoes. Edwin S. Wood- 
bury of the same city was promoting misses’ and 
children’s fine shoes. Lippincott Son & Company of 
the Quaker City, offered tassel trimmed shoes for 
infants at $6.00 per dozen; and J. F. Swain & Com- 
pany of Lynn, Mass., making a boast of solid sole 
leather. Among others are, Croxton-Wood & Com- 
pany, and Edwin C. Burt & Company of New York. 
The P. Cox Shoe Manufacturing Company of Roch- 
ester, New York, introduced, during the year, a boys’ 
laced, London toe, tipped shoe, among its button, plain 
French toe models. Here we find, if not the first, 
at least among the first of the childrens shoe manu- 
facturers to adopt the London toe, also lace boots. 








Button shoes, however, prevailed in all lines and the 
innovation of hook and lace shoes evidently was not 
welcomed with much gusto. Progress was evident 
in two directions. Shoes with better materials and 
increased interest in lasts were noted. The idea that 
school shoes were of a type that required unusual 
toughness, was seized upon by Parker, Holmes and 
Company in 1889, to inaugurate its “Little Trojan 
School Shoe” in D and E widths. 

They were among the earlier manufacturers to carry 
children’s shoes in these widths. We still find sturdy 
construction of first importance, for they say, “It is 
solid leather throughout. Heavy sole leather for the 
outer sole, heavy sole leather for the under sole and 
heavy sole leather for the inner sole, making three all- 
solid leather soles that wear more months, weeks, days 
and hours than any other shoe.” 


EW today who make and sell children’s footwear 

doubt the wearing qualities of these shoes, but at 
what expense to the foot none would be willing to 
hazard a guess. The materials used in manufacturing 
compared with those used today gave but slight con- 
ception of the injury suffered unto little feet back in 
the late “Eighties” and early “Nineties.” 

Style in children’s shoes was not a factor to be con- 
sidered, but no doubt like the customer of today when 
buying children’s shoes, the prime question asked was, 
“Will they wear?” The first indication that we have 
of a style trend was the brave effort of a few manu- 
facturers to place a patent leather tip on children’s 
shoes, with here and there a misses’ instep tie pattern 
with tongue and tip of patent. 

A name that was to become well known in the trade 
made its appearance in 1892. It was the announce- 
ment that Mrs. G. H. King & Company were making 
fine footwear for infants and children. This was the 
first record of a woman’s name being attached to that 
of a manufacturer of children’s shoes, with one excep- 
tion, that of Mrs. St. John who, in 1866, made a 
line of babies’ shoes that was distributed by Messrs. 
Jas. Huggins & Bro., of New York. Other names 
like Burly of Newburyport, Mass., and John Mundell 
& Company of Philadelphia, Pa., were forging ahead 
in the manufacturing of children’s shoes. 

There was evidence everywhere that the children’s 
business was being given greater consideration than 
in previous years. Appearance and shoemaking were 
decidedly improved. In the middle “Nineties” we 
find children’s shoes, both in boys’ and girls’, following 
the narrow toe last of men’s and women’s shoes of 
that period. The “needle” toe was being featured 
by all manufacturers and what was then happening 
to tender little toes later in life helped to create the 
demand for men’s and women’s corrective footwear. 

Shoes were trending toward hook and lace boots 
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with an occasional manufacturer decorating the lace 
stay with patent leather. Making them look more 
mannish was the desire of the manufacturers. This 
transition marked the adoption of many pattern fea- 
tures of men’s shoes. 

Girls’ shoes were becoming more feminine and lace 
boots were creeping into the realm of little misses’ 
footwear styles. Women’s shoes during this “Re- 
member the Maine” period were fancy cloth top boots 
and reflected into little girls’ shoes we find a similar 
vogue, which gave a new fashion note to shoes for 
the little miss. Red kid shoes with vesting silk fronts, 
patent calf dress boots with hipcord cloth tops, were 
patterns which indicated that style had arrived in 
girls’ shoes. 

Immediately following the “needle” toe trend we 
find toes broadening, but the change was not abrupt. 
It was a gradual beating back to sane and sensible 
lasts. At the beginning of the “Twentieth Century” 
with the invasion of the children’s field by Western 
manufacturers, McKays and welt shoes were being 
promoted with an intensive vigor. In more styleful 
and better grades, turns were widely accepted. Keen 
merchandising brains in the manufacturing industry 
were fully aware that style was becoming an influence 
in selling little girls’ shoes and not only: combinations 
of leather and fancy cloth uppers were placed in the 
lines, but the tassel was tuned to the tempo of the 
times. 


MPROVEMENT in shoemaking at this juncture 

was not difficult to recognize, but compared with 
the advancement that was ahead, it could scarcely be 
called an improvement. The progress of properly fit- 
ting shoes with the various advancements in lasts and 
health features still was slow and nothing apparently 
had been done about it, for the evidence does not reveal 
any worth-while developments along these lines. 

In 1902 the Roman sandal was proclaimed a fashion 
trend in girls’ shoes. Many deviations of the original 
pattern were worked out. The button type was the 
most popular but some center buckle patterns were 
attempted. Other changes were taking place in the 
industry. Juvenile shoes were now being exploited 
with promotions designed to attract children’s interest. 
Names were being placed upon the shoes, using 
familiar characters to children everywhere. The devel- 
opment in this direction of the business had become 
highly specialized and competitive. But it was an 
angle that was later to have a pronounced effect upon 
the importance of children’s footwear. 

Other advancements made during the early part 
of the “Twentieth Century” was an appreciation that 
the responsibility of the manufacturer reached beyond 
supplying a covering for the child’s foot. Some study 
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materials used. 


versatility. 








HE methods employed by the pioneers amongst 

the early American pattern shops are quite an 

interesting contrast to those prevailing today. 
The scope of the early pattern maker was, of course, 
very much narrower than that of the modern organ- 
ization because of the almost complete lack of style 
emphasis in shoes at that time. 

The style factor in the early days was a very re- 
stricted one, for several reasons: The lasts over 
which the shoes were made were very crude and 
ill-fitting, and the utilitarian impulse was the only 
factor entering into the matter of pattern. There 
was little or no connection between the fashion in 
dress and that of the most important accessory, shoes. 
Obviously, there was little possibility for pattern style 
variety in boots, and a great part of the technical 
skill of the early pattern maker was applied to the 
solution of the problems of the fit of the leg of boots. 

Therefore the style studio was an unknown depart- 
ment to the early shoe pattern industry. 

The designer or model cutter in the early days, 
however, was required to exercise considerable skill 
in negotiating the fitting problems of various kinds 
of boots, and also adjusting the pattern to the more 
complicated methods of upper fitting in those days, 
such as the commonly used beaded edge or drop top. 

The development, in connection with the manu- 
facture of the actual finished pattern, into the various 
sizes and widths is of considerable importance. In 
the early days, all patterns were graded by hand in 
paper by means of the proportional divider. These 
paper sizes were then marked out on galvanized or 
stove-pipe iron and sheared out by hand. About 1875 
the first pattern-grading machine was brought out by 
Hartford Bros. This was a light bench-size machine 


THE PATTERN — STYLE’S RESTLESS ALLY 


O one industry has as complicated a problem of pattern 
making as the shoe industry. It is a science of infinite 
detail, for every increasing size and width must have its 
progressively increasing pattern with the difference of a 
mere fraction of an inch in every surface dimension. Pat- 
terns even vary according to the stretch and pull of shoe 


The function of the pattern maker extends from the 
very source of style to the ultimate sale of style. It repre- 
sents a division of the service of supplies of greatest 
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consisting of a double pantagraph, and made possible 
the grading and marking of the sizes on the iron at 
the same time, thereby eliminating the necessity for 
making the papers and also greatly increasing the 
speed of the grading operation. About this time a 
heavy cardboard was introduced for making the pat- 
terns, instead of iron, and this cardboard was edged 
with steel or brass, hammered on by hand. Later 
Hartford brought out the binding machine. 


N the year 1894 an improvement of the Hartford 
grading machine was introduced by Charles E. 
Reed, of Chicago. The Reed machine while built on a 
principle similar to the Hartford—the double panta- 
graph feature—provided for the power cutting of 
the patterns at the same time the sizes were graded. 
This machine, with many later improvements, is still 
in most general use and it will be readily understood 
how speed and general efficiency in cutting shoes 
have been increased through the use of light, metal- 
edged pattern-board patterns instead of the old 
clumsy iron pattern of the early days. 

The greatest advancement, however, in the pattern 
industry is the extensive development of the depart- 
ment devoted exclusively to the creation of styles and 
the interpretation of fashions. Since women have 
become shoe-style conscious, fully appreciating the 
importance of the shoe as an integral part of the 
ensemble, it follows that the creation of beautiful 
styles that fit into the fashion picture correctly is a 
function of vital importance. 

The modern shoe pattern organization, because of 
its unique position in the industry, is the logical 
agency to furnish this most important requirement 

[TURN TO PAGE 190, PLEASE] 
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RUBBER GAINS INCREASING IMPORTANCE 


IN FOOTWEAR 


1882 








rubber industry, rapid developments mark a 
period of improvements, not only in foot- 
wear, but other contributions in manufacturing 
processes and materials were made that are equally 
important. Rubber footwear in the first period of 


MV rites inc fifty years of progress in the 
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American Boots and Shoes 


HAVE ALREADY GAINED A 


SPLENDID REPUTATION, 


Perfect Fitting. 


We can furnish Goods with “Crescent” Heel Plates. 





An advertisement of 1883 illustrating the products of that 
period. Compared with similar rubbers of today, little 
change can be detected in the general outside appearance. 


¢ Se footwear better adapted for winter was made practical 

and profitable back in the “Eighties” because of buckle ad- 
justment. The entire fifty year cycle of rubber footwear for winter 
wear is closely associated with patented methods for fitting control. 
But the real cycle of overshoe sale and service came with the devel- 
opment of the slide fastener and the introduction of style. 

Tennis footwear, as such, differs in appearance from such mer- 
chandise fifty years ago chiefly in the great variety of styles. 
Quality also has made vast strides. 

Rubber soles and heels and compositions thereof are perhaps 
the most important contribution to regular footwear for daily use 
and for sporstwear and the past. twenty years have shown tremen- 
dous progress in their use and acceptance by the public. J } 
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the fifty year cycle was more advanced (in compari- 
son with the same products of today) than was the 
shoe industry. 

In 1882 rubbers, boots and artics, eliminating 
refinements in design, construction and improvement 
in quality, differed little in general appearance from 
the same type of merchandise of today. The one 
buckle artic of today could not deny the parentage 
of its early relation. 

Among the first attempts to lengthen the wearing 
qualities of rubbers, was a metal heel plate “fastened 
to.the rear portion of the heel of the rubber boot or 
shoe, that part which is always the first to give out. 
It is well known that no matter how good may be 
the quality of rubber, the sharpness of the edge of 
the heel of the boot or shoe over which it is worn 
will in a short time cut through.” 

The problems of the merchant were as complex 
as at present, with the complaint “that one fault to 
be found at the present time with the dry goods stores 
in large cities which were dabbling in ladies’ and 
children’s shoes, is the fact that they are retailing 
rubber shoes at the actual cost. This compels the 
legitimate trade to do likewise and destroys all 
profit.” Thus we take the first step up the path of 
progress in this vast industry, with invention going 
forward and distribution encountering obstacles. 

An important buckle patent for artics and lumber- 
man’s boots was announced in ’85 by Judson L. 
Thomson, sole manufacturer. The Lycoming Rub- 
her Company of Williamsport, Pa., and the Ameri- 
can Rubber Company of Boston, Mass., were among 
the first manufacturers in the early “Eighties,” to 
exploit their products. 

Attaching almost any type of gadget to rubbers 
was prevalent. ‘Something new” was a statement 
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made by B. C. Tillinghast of Philadelphia, Pa., who 
adds: ‘The patent is an anti-slipping rubber shoe. 
An ordinary rubber shoe with steel points, keeping 
the foot dry and preventing the slipping on the ice.” 
Other ingenious devices were continuously being 
patented, with the inventive mind enjoying a field 
holiday. Vast improvements are observed when we 
reach 1888—with the introduction of the two buckle 
arctic and the improved Congress ankle-boots. This 
group of manufacturers was making a strong appeal 
for the retail business: The Boston Rubber Co., L. 
Candee & Co., Woonsocket Rubber Co., Hayward 
Rubber Co., Goodyear’s M. R. Shoe Co., (Wales 
Goodyear), American Rubber Co., Para Rubber Co., 
National Rubber Co., New Jersey Rubber Co., 
Lycoming Rubber Co., Lambertville Rubber Co., 
Union India Rubber Co., Goodyear Rubber Co., Ray 
Rubber Co., L. B. Smith Rubber Co. 

Rubbers were made in many grades and under 
numerous names. Some of the classifications were: 
“Factory brands,” “second grade brand,” “special 
brands” and “orphan brands.” The latter named was 
described as “the brands named are not reported by 
any factory as their product either as firsts, seconds 
or thirds.” 

Confusion existed in the retailing of rubber foot- 
wear. Policies evidently were unknown and mer- 
chant education was not considered significant. We 
read: “It is doubtful which is the worst policy—to 





80c 


Photo Courtesy R-K-O Pictures 


overstate the merits of the goods for sale and so 
raise the expectations which cannot be realized—or 
to underestimate their merits by assuring customers 
that ‘no rubbers are good for anything’ and so 
destroying the confidence of customers in really good 
brands which the retailer offers at a price too near 
the cost.” 


Eee rubber soled footwear was in 
prominence at this time, with such styles as rub- 
ber soled bicycle oxfords, men’s and ladies’ tennis 
oxfords, “seashore shoes,” and one pattern appro- 
priately termed “a man’s vacation shoe.” The pat- 
terns were more elaborate than we know them today. 
Much discussion during this period was taking 
place regarding the formation of a rubber trust. 
Later in the year events record this fact. “If the 
RECORDER had been in the “prophet business” it could 
not have more accurately sensed the disposition of 
the people of the country toward all trusts and monop- 
olies ; now that they are thoroughly awakened on the 
subject, such restrictive legislative enactments have 
been proposed and will be agreed to as will regulate 

all “Trusts’ to the shades of innocuous desuetude.” 
The success of the rubber footwear season differed 
very little from the problems which confront the 
business today. The Candee Rubber Co., say in the 
early part of 1890: “What we want to make our 
[TURN TO PAGE 240, PLEASE] 


















WHO THEY 


FIRM 


Advance Shoe Co., Inc., 
Acme Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Allen, Edmonds Shoe 


Corp., 
Altman Brothers, 
American Shoemaking, 
Amesbury Shoe Co., Inc., 
Amo Manufacturing 
Company, __ 
Ansin Shoe Még. Co., 
Anwelt Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Arnold Shoe Co., 
E. R. Apt Shoe Co., 


Arnold Bros. & Co., 
Arrow Shoe Co., 

Artco Shoe Company, 
Artistic Shoe Co., Inc., 
Ashuelot Shoe Co., Inc., 
Atkinson Shoe Corp 
Ault-Shackford Shoe Co., 
Ault-Williamson Shoe Co., 
Avon Shoe Co., 

Avon Shoe Co., Inc., 
Avon Sole Co., 

Avone Shoe Co., 


Bancroft-Walker Co., 


Banner Shoe Co., Inc., 

Barr-Bloomfield Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 

Bata Shoe Corp., Inc., 

Bates Shoe Co., 

Becker Bros. Shoe Co., 

Bedford Shoe Co., 

Geo. E. Belcher Last Co., 

Bell Brothers Factories, 

Bellemeade Shoe Co., 

Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co., 

Beker & Friedman Shoe 
Co., Inc., 

C. W. Bennett Shoe Co., 

Birks Betty Lee Shoe 
Cream Co., 

Bleecker Shoe Co., Inc., 

A. Bloom Shoe Co., 


ROOM 
NUMBER 
A 


Chicago, IIl. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


1011 
1007 


1003 
658 


1002 
1049-1050 
1106 
1047W 


Belgium, Wis. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. 
Amesbury, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
Athol, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 1054W 
Chelsea, Mass. 1063W 
Manchester, N. H. 

929W -930W -931W 
North Abington, Mass. 879-880 
E. Boston, Mass. 1130W-1131W 
Spencer, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Keene, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 
Auburn, Maine. 
Auburn, Maine. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Avon, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


1077W 
1166W-1167W 
1001W 
1170-1171W 


Boston, Mass. 
1148W-1149W-1150W 
974W-975W 


958W-959W 
678-679 


859 
1058W-1059W 
020W 


Boston, Mass. 


Lynn, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Webster, Mass. 
Raymond, N. H. 
Carlisle, Pa 
Stoughton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Belleville, Ill. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


New Albany, Ind. 1076W 
New York, N. Y. 1030W-1031W 
4 


Boston, Mass. 
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ARE AND WHERE 


ALL FIRMS LISTED ARE 











FIRM 
Blue Ribbon Shoemakers, 


nc., 
Bob Smart Shoe Co., 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
Walter Booth Shoe Co., 
Boston Quality Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 
Boyd- Swright Shoe Co., 


The Braintree Shoe Co., 
Braude-Goodman Co., 
Brauer Bros. Shoe Co., 
Brilliant Brothers, 
William Brooks Shoe Co., 


Brown & Company, 


Brown Shoe Co., Inc., 
Burtman-Rondeau Co., 


Capitol Shoemakers, Inc., 
Carlisle Shoe Co., 

Carmo Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Central Shoe Co., 


ROOM 
NUMBER 


St. Louis, Mo. 788-797-798 
Milwaukee, Wis. 817-818-826-827 
New York, N. Y 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
782-783-784-785 786- rd 
So. Braintree, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 1064W- 1068W 
St. Louis, Mo. 764-765-775 
Boston, Mass. 687 
Nelsonville, Ohio. 1060 
Portland, Maine. ° 
1027W-1028W-1029W 
St. Louis, Mo. 716 
Boston, Mass. 645-646 


Cc 


St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Carthage, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 


792-795-796 
1118-1119 
708-709-966 
881 
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TO FIND THEM AT CHICAGO SHOW 


LOCATED AT PALMER HOUSE 





FIRM 
Champion Shoe Mfg. 


Corp., 
Chenoweth Brothers, 
Cincinnati Shoe Co., 
Chas. F. Clark, Inc., 
Clark Shoe Corp., 
Clayman Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Clinton Shoe Co., 
Clinton Shoe Mfg. Co., 
B. E. Cole Shoe Co., 
Colella & Leighton 

Shoe Co., Inc., 


Cole, Rood, Haan & 
McGregor Co., 
Collingswood Shoe Co., 


Inc., 

Comfort Slipper Co., 

Commonwealth Shoe & 
Lea. Co., 

Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corp., 

Conaway Winter Co., 

Conrad Shoe Co., 

Consolidated Natl. Shoe 
Corp., 


ROOM 
NUMBER 


New York, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. 1012 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1045-1046-1047 
Chicago, III. 1043 
Auburn, Maine. 1013-1014 
Boston, Mass. 1056-1057 
Haverhill, Mass. 1067-1068 
Clinton, lowa. 946W 
Manchester, N. H. 1064 


Lynn, Mass. 
1127W-1128W-1129W 
Chicago, Ill. 829 


953W 
1066W 


852-854 
Boston, Mass. 684-685-686 


St. Louis and New York 947W 
Brockton, Mass. 860-861 


Endicott, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Whitman, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
1071W-1072W-1073W 
1074W-1075W 























FIRM 


Consolidated Shoe Corp., 
Branch Roth Shoe Mfg 


Co., 

Consolidated Shoe Corp., 
Branch Sam B. Wolf 
Sons Co., 

Corbin, Holmes Shoe Co., 

Cornell-Unity, Inc., 

Cote Shoe Co., 

J. & T. Cousins Co., 

Craddock-Terry Co., 

G. P. Crafts Co., 

Crescent Co., Inc., 

Croxton, Wood & Co., 

Curtis Shoe Co., Inc., 

Curtis, Stephens, 

Embry Co., 


Dainty Maid Slippers, 


nc., 
Daly’s Golden Rule 
Shoe, Inc., 
Dartmouth Shoe Co., 
David Bros. Co., 
Davidson Shoe Co., 
Deauville-Palatine Corp., 
Delman, Inc., 
Devine & Yungel Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 
Diamond Shoe Co., 
Dingley-Foss Shoe Co., 
Dorothy Dodd Shoe Co., 
Dodge, Bliss & Perry 
Co., Inc., 
Doyle Shoe Co., 
The Irving Drew Co., 
The Dunbar Pattern Co., 
Dunn & McCarthy, Inc., 


Dupont Viscoloid, 
Dyer & Hall, Inc., 


Eby Shoe Co., Inc., 
J. Edwards & Co., 
J. Einstein, Inc., 


ROOM 
NUMBER 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 824-825 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 821-822 
Hudson, Mass. 893 
New York, N. Y. 1158W-1159W 
Haverhill, Mass. 1063.W 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1166-1167 W 
Lynchburg, Va. 817-818-826-827 
Manchester, N. Y. 651 
Keene, N. H. 856 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1174 
Marlboro, Mass. 875 


Reading, Pa. 957W 


D 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 974 
Lynn, Mass. 1160W 
Boston, Mass. 1059 
Baltimore, Md. 1171 
Detroit, Mich. 1080W 
New York, N. Y. 1101W-1163W 
New York, N. Y. 1261-1262 
Harrisburg, Pa. 939W -940W 
New York, N. Y 877-878 
Auburn, Maine. 1019W 
St. Louis, Mo. 655 


678 


Newburyport, Mass. 
958 
972W-973W 
960W 


Brockton, Mass. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Auburn, N. Y., Entire 5th Fl. 
Great Northern ~— 


New York, N. Y. 
Auburn, Maine. 648-649-650 


E 


Ephrata, Pa. 850-851 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1140W-1141W 
New York, N. Y. 1121W-1122W 
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WHO THEY ARE AND WHERE TO FIND THEM AT CHICAGO SHOW 


FIRM 


B. D. Eisendrath 
Tanning Co., 

Elbee Shoe Mfgrs. Co., 
Elco Shoe Mfrs. Co., 


ne., 
A. E. Emerson Shoe Co., 
Empire Last Works, 
Empire Specialty Foot- 
wear Co., 
Ephrata Shoe Co., Inc., 
Exeter Shoe Co., 


The Fairfield Shoe Co., 
F. W. Falconer Shoe Co., 
Farmington Shoe Mfg. 


Co., 
Feder-Gregg Shoe Co., 
Fein & Glass, Inc., 
Felters & Co., 
Fenway Shoe Co., 
Fiebrich Shoe Co., Inc., 
Field & Flint Co., 
Fitz Brothers Co., 
The Florsheim Shoe Co., 
Framington Last Co., 
Freeman Shoe Co., 
Freeman Shoe Corp. 
Friedman-Shelby S 
Co., 


Gale Shoe Mfg. Co., 
T. W. Gardiner Co., 
Andrew Geller Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Gerber Shoe Co., 
Gerberich-Payne Shoe 


Co., 
Lge Gilbert Shoe Co., 
C. Godman Co., 
Goldberg Bros., Inc., 
S. Goldstein & "Sons, 
Golo Slipper Co., 
Goodyear Shoe Co., 
Leo Gordon Shoe Co., 
Gorevitz McNamara 
Company, 
Gotham Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 
Great Northern Shoe Co., 


Gregory & Read Co., 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Groves Shoe Co., 
Gutmann & Co., 


Hagerstown Shoe & 
Leg. Co., 

The P. Hagerty Shoe 

Hannahsons Shoe Co., 

Harold Shoe Mfg. Co., 

Hartman Shoe Co., 

Harvard Shoe Co., 

Haseltine-Freelender 
Corp., 

M. E. Haskell & Sons, 


J. Heilbrumm & Sons, 
Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co., 


Co., 
High Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Hoge-Montgomery 


Holland Shoe Co., 


ROOM 
NUMBER 


803 
1175 


1267-1268-1269 
1040W 

660 

638 


954W 
1058W-1059W 


Chicago, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Endicott, N. Y. 
Ephrata, Pa. 
Exeter, N. H. 


F 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Raymond, N. H. 


Dover, N. H. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reading, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Racine, Wis. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Auburn, Maine. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Beloit, Wis. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


G 


Manchester, N. H. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Brooklyn, N. H. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Mt. Joy, Pa. 
Thiensville, Wis. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
New York City 


1053 

1006 

800 
1156W-1157W 
903 

1101-1102 


1063W 
1010W 
964 


660 
876-972 
660 
1044 
815-816 


777 


912-913 
660 


1161-1162 
1079W 


892 
1023W-1024W 
911 

908-909 

632 
901W-963W 


1020W 
1168-1169W 


Haverhill, Mass. 


1054 

Binghamton, N. Y. 943 
Manchester, N. H. 

804-805-806-910 

676-677 

1151W-1152W 

1037W 

952W 


Lynn, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, II. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Washington C. H., Ohio. 
Haverhill, Mass. 1018 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Haverhill, Mass. 

Boston, Mass, 


Haverhill, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Saco, Maine. 


Frankf 
B40 S31 WW 922W-923W-924W 
Holland, Mich. 839 





FIRM 


Holly Shoe Co., 
Holmes, Terhune Co., 
Herbert Holtz Shoe Co., 
Homan Shoe Co., Inc., 
F. M. Hoyt Shoe Corp., 
Hubbard Shoe Co., 
Huth & James Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 


Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., 
A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., 


Ideal Shoe Mfg. Co., 
International Shoe Co., 


Interstate Shoe Co., 


Jackson Shoe Mfg. 


orp., 
H. Jacob & Sons, Inc., 
A. Jacobs & Sons, 
James Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Jarman Shoe Co., 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., 


Mr. Wm. B. Johnson, 

Johnson-Baillie Shoe Co., 

Johnson Products, Inc., 

Johnson, Stephens & 
Shinkle, 


Jones & Vining Co., 
Juvenile Shoe Corp., 


Kane, Dunham & Kraus, 
Inc., 


Nathan Katz Shoe Co., 
Geo. E. Keith Co., 


Kesslen Shoe Co., 


Keystone Slipper Co., 
Inc., 

Kimel Shoe Co., 

Kleven Shoe Co., 

Knipe Bros., Inc., 

Koss Shoe Co., Inc., 

Kozy Komfort Shoe 


Mfg. Co., 
A. S. Kreider Shoe Co., 
Krentler Bros. Co., 


Krentler Bros. Co., 
Kurz & Stutts, Inc., 


Laird, Schober & Co., 


J. Landis Shoe Co., 

Langer-Lippman Co., 

Lasell Shoe Co., 

La Valle, Inc., 

Lax-Abowitz American, 
Inc., 

Leader Shoe Co., 

Jerry & Herbert Leh- 
man, Inc., 

Lenasons Shoe Co., 

Lenox Shoe Co., Inc., 

Al and Sol Levine, 

Levi-Weiss Sales Co., 

Lima Cord Sole & Heel 


” 


ROOM 
NUMBER 


Littleton, N. H. 
Lewiston, Maine. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Rochester, N. H. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

948W -949W -950W-951W 
Somerville, Mass. 1067W 
Cambridge, Mass. 1061W-1062W 


Milwaukee, Wis. 945-946 

Manchester, N. H. 
804-805-806-910 

Manchester, N. H. 804-805 


J 


1003W 


New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lynn, Mass. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 1074-1075 
Nashville, Tenn. 809-865 


St. Louis, Mo. 
710-711-712-713-714 
St. Louis, Mo. 799 
Millersburg, Pa. 1020W 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1080 


St. Lo 


904W 
1061-1062 
1056W 


mana: 746-747-748-749- 
750-751-752-754-755 
Brockton, Mass. 978W 
Aurora, Mo. 838-836 


K 


St. Louis, M 

700-70054-756-757- 758 
Boston, Mass. 1012W 
Campello, Brockton, Mass. 


636-640 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
1048W-1049W 


947 
1060W 
862-864 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Spencer, Mass. 
Ward Hill, Mass. 843-844 
Auburn, Maine. 1016W-1017W 


Milwaukee, Wis. 1065 


Annville, Pa. 

Morrison Hotel 432 
St. Louis, Mo. 660 
Milwaukee, Wis. 660 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1105W 


L 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
1166-1167-1168-1169-1170 
Palmyra, Pa. 1020W 
Boston, Mass. 633-634 
Nashua, N. H. 1004-1005 
New York, N. Y. 1249-1250-1251 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 1123W-1124W 
Rochester, N. H. 1004W 


New York, N. Y. 
Farmington, N. H. 
Freeport, Maine. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ii, 


Lima, Ohio 


1008W 
1019W-1020W 
904 
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Lion Shoe Co., 

E. C. Livingston, Inc., 

Lockwedge Shoe Corp., 
of America, 

Lynn Ideal Shoe Co., 
Inc., 


Marilyn Shoe Co., 

L. V. Marks & Sons Co., 
Marmon Shoe Co., 
Mascott Shoe Co., 

I. Mathes & Sons Co., 
Fred A. Mayer Shoe Co., 
The Chas. Meis Shoe 

Mfg. Co., 
Naaslinedte "Shoe Mfg. 


Co., 
Metropolitan Shoe Co., 


Frank C. Meyer Co., 

Meyer Bros. Shoe Co., 

Meyer Rudolph Shoe Co., 

Michalk Shoe Mach. 
Corp., 

Milchen Shoe Co., Inc., 

Mildred Shoe Co., 

Milford Shoe Co., 

Milius Shoe Co., 

I. Miller & Sons, Inc., 


Modease and Travel Aid 
Shoes, 
Monarch Leather Co., 
Monarch Shoe Co., 
Morton Last Co., 
Moulton-Bartley, Inc., 
Mound City Shoe Co., 
Municipal Shoe Co., Inc., 
The Muskin Shoe Co., 
Mybro Shoe Co., 
D. Myers & Sons, 


National Felt Slipper 
o., Inc., 

Natural Bridge Shoe- 
makers, 


Norway Shoe Co., 
Novelty Slipper Co., 


nc., 
Nunn-Bush & Weldon 
Shoe Co., 
Nyack Shoe Co., 


Osgood Shoe Mfg. x 
C.; 
Owens Shoe Co., 


M. A. Packard Co., 

Palter, De Liso, Inc., , 

Paramount Shoe Mfg.’ 
0., 


Peck Shoe Co., 
Pedigo-Lake Shoe Co., 


Pennant Shoe Co., ° 
Perry-Norvell Co., - 
Peters Shoe Co., 
Philco Shoe Co.,: 

Philip Shoe Co., 
Pilgrim Shoe Co., 
Pincus & Tobias, 
Plaut-Butler Co., 
Pontiac Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Priscilla Shoe- Co.; 
Progress Shoe Co., 
Progressive Shoe Co., . . 
Prospect Shoe Co., Inc., 
Publix Shoe Corp., 


«Queen Quality Shoe Co., 


. Salem, Mass. 


‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 
- Derry, N. H. 


‘St. Louis, Mo. 


1010 
907 


973 
1053W 


Lynn, Mass. 
New Oxford, Pa. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
S. Boston, Mass. 


Lynn, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 

St. Louis Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


1078W 
944 
1145-1146 
1076 


657 
942W-943W 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1019 
Lowell, Mass. 807-808 
Manchester, N. H. 
mares 


1142W-1143W 
967W 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, II. 


Boston, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Milford, Mass. 801-802 
St. Louis, Mo. 731-732-736-738 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
1172W-1173W-1174W-1175W 


1103 
849 
1042 


979W 
741-742-743 
793-794 
901-902 
955W-956W 
1143W 
956W 


644 
1050-1051 W 
1118 


Brooolyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 


N 
903W 
817-818-826-827 
1042W 


Worcester, Mass. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Norway, Maine. 


New York, N. Y. 


Milwaukee, Wis. - 
New York City 


oO 


948 


828 
980 


Methuen, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 


P 


Brockton, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis, ™ 


848 
1256-1257 


63-967-968-969-970 

Worcester, be -891 
St. Louis, Mo. 

733-734-735-739-740 

St. Louis, Mo. 760-761-762 

Huntington, W. Va. 1020W 

St. Louis, Mo. 778 

857-858 

1013W 

857-858 

1156-1157 

944W-945W 

919-920 

957 

977W 

1051-1052 

Boston, Mass. 926W-927W-928W 


Haverhill, Mass. 
Salem, Mass, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pontiac, Ill. 
Somersworth, N. H. 


: Stoneham, Mass. 1071W 


=: 
654 





Racine Shoe Mig. Co., 
E. P. Reed & Co., 


Reisman, Glass, Fitz- 
gerald Co., 

Reliance Shoe Co., 

Rice-O’Neill Shoe Co., 


Richards & Brennan Co., 
Richland Shoe Co., 
The Richland Shoe Co., 
Richmond Shoe Co., 
Rich-Vogel Shoe Co., 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Co., 
Rogers Bros. Shoe Co., 
Rubin Bros. Footwear, 
Ruth Shoe Co., 


Samuels Shoe Co., 


Saxe Bros. Co., 
Lawrence Schiff & Co., 
Scholnick Shoe Co., 
Schwartz & Benjamin, 


Inc., 
Schworm & Finke Shoe 


0., 
A. Shapiro, 
Sherwood Shoe Co., 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., 
Shoe & Leather Reporter 


Co., 
Si-En-Tiffick Shoes, Inc., 
Sigman & Cohen, Inc., 
Signal Shoe Co., 
Simplex Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Simplex Shoe Tree, 
Sinbac Lines, 
J. P. Smith Shoe Co., 
Somerset Shoe Co., 


St. Louis Novelty Shoe 


Co., 
Stedfast & McKenna Co., 
Sterling Shoe Co., 
Stewart & Potter Co., 
L. D. Stickles Shoe Co., 
Stiles Shoes, Inc., 
Stone-Tarlow Co., Inc., 
Stratford Shoe Co., 
Styler Shoe Co., 
Suffolk Shoe Co., 
The P. Sullivan Shoe Co., 


=. E. Taylor Corp., 

The Martin Tickelis 
Shoe Co., 

Thompson Bros. Shoe 


Co., 
Trias Shoe Co., 
Triple-Novelty Co., 
Seymour Troy & Co., 
Truitt Bros., Inc., 
Tull-Le Gore, Inc., 
Tupper Slipper Corp., 
Tweedie Footwear Corp., 


United Last Co., 

United Last Co., 

United Shoe Mach. 
Corp. 

United "Shoe Mfg. Co., 

United States Shoe 
Corp. 

Unity Shoemakers, Inc., 

Universal Shoe Mfg. Co., 


80g 


R 


Racine, Wis. 812-813 
Rochester, N. Y. 
1063-107 1-1072-1073 


Boston, Mass. 044 
Beverly, Mass. 1018 
St. Louis, Mo. 
701-702-703-704-705-759 
Randolph, Mass. 887 
Richland, Pa. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Richmond, Maine. 
Hartford, Wis. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 961-962 
Long Island City, N. Y. 962W 
Salisbury, Mass. 1069-1070 


831-832-833 
776 


s 


St. Lou 
706722: 724-725- 726- ms — 


Boston, Mass. 
1162W 


New York, N. Y. 
Jamaica Pi, Mass. 964W-965W 
1172 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. 1011 
Boston, Mass. 639 
Rochester, N. Y. 976-977 
Auburn, N. Y. 659 


1001 
955 
1165 


882-883 
937W-1044W 
1014W 


Boston, Mass. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, IIl. 1048 
Chicago, II. 810-811 
Skowhegan & Lewiston, Maine. 
1019W 


1055W 
1063W 
1015W 

660 


1025W 

1155 

842 
1021W-1022W 
1021 W-1022W 


1008W 
908W -909W 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Chelsea, Miss. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


T 
Brockton, Mass. 


Haverhill, Mass. 


884 
1009W 
Brockton, Mass. 897-898 
New York, N. Y. 941W 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1061-1062 
New York, N. Y. 1164W-1165W 
Binghamton, Ne ¥. 1058 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1164 
Brooklyn, N. “ 905W 


Jefferson City, M 
717- “8- 719-720-721 


U 


Brockton, Mass. 660 
Boston, Mass. 660-661 
602-603-604 


Boston, Mass. 
789-790-791 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 5 
Boston, Mass. 1150-1151-1152 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Morrison Hotel-427 








Valley Shoe Corp., 
Virginia Lee Shoe Co., 
Virginia Shoe Co., Inc., 
Vitality Shoe Co., 
Vulcan Corp., 


Vv 


St. Louis, Mo. 915-916-917 
Milwaukee, Wis. 936W-1045 
Fredericksburg, Va. 1069-1070W 
St. Louis, Mo. 779-780-781 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 845 


WwW 


Boston, Mass. 

Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 1144W 
Lynn, Mass. 846 
North Adams, Mass. 888-889 
Boston, Mass. 1006W-1007W 
Watertown, Wis. 1016 


Lowell, Mass. 910W 
Wear Ever Slipper Co., So. Norwalk, Conn. 1052W 
Martin Weinstein Shoe 


Co, Brooklyn, N.Y. 1119W-1120W 


Weissmann-Sass Shoe 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 1106W-1107W 
Chelsea, Mass. 1077 
Boston, Mass. 1015 
1108-1109 


New York, N. Y. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
80014-841-1043W 


906 W -907W 
656 
971 


Waban Shoe Co., 905 
Walkin Shoe Co., 
Walden & Perry, Inc., 
Wall, Streeter Shoe Co., 
Mr. Stanley Wass, 
Watertown Shoe Co., 

C. V. Watson Co., 


Co., 
Weldon Shoe Co., 
Wellsley Shoe Co., 
Wellington Shoe Co., 
Inc., 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 
Wiley-Bickford-Sweet 


0., 
Wise Shoe Co., 
Wohl Shoe Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 1173 
Biddeford, Maine & Wolfeboro, 
Maine, N. H. 1019W 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Auburn, Maine. 


M. Wolf & Sons, Inc., 
Wolfsboro Shoe Co., 


Wolff-Tober Shoe Mfg. 


Co., 707-715-729-730 
Wood & Smith Shoe Co., 1055W 


X 


X-Ray Shoe Fitters, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fourth Fl. Exhibit 


Z 


H. Zuckerman Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 
J. S. Zulick & Co., 


New York, N. Y. 
Orwigsburg, Pa. 


1163 
1078 


This list of convention exhibitors includes the names of 

those firms up to the time of going to press. Complete 

list will be printed in the Boot & Shoe Recorder Daily 
distributed each day at the convention. 


MORRISON HOTEL: 


Universal Shoe Mfg. Co., 
(Men’s Line), 
Airopedic Shoe Co., 
Comfort Sandal Mfg. Co., 
Paramount Slipper Co., 
A. S. Kreider Shoe Co., 
Continental Shoemakes, 


ROOM NUMBER 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brockton, Mass. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Annville, Pa. 








WELL ROUNDED CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Practical Profit Ideas in Store for All Who Attend N. S. R. A. 
Gathering in Chicago 


A YEAR ago at this time John Metcalf, of the Shu- 

bel Shoe Company, Lansing, Michigan, had some 
misgivings about attending the annual convention of 
the National Shoe Retailers Association in January, 
but after figuring up the cost in time and cash he 
came. He not only attended the convention, but took 
an active part in the merchandising clinics and style 
conterences. He also visited a goodly number of 
manufacturers’ sample rooms, compared styles, ma- 
terials and prices and filled several pages of his always 
handy note book. From these and other sources of 
information he charted his course of merchandising 
for 1932. 

John Metcalf is coming back to the N.S.R.A. an- 
nual convention at Chicago, January 9, 10 and 11, 
1933. This time he does not hesitate to spend the 
necessary time and money and here, in his own 
words, is the reason why: 


“There never was a time, I believe, in history, when 
it has been more imperative that shoe men should 
stand together than now. While it is true we are 
trying to control expenses and save all we can, a 
great many times collective thought and enthusiasm 
saves businesses.” 

Mr. Metcalf is no exception to the rule of thou- 


sands of alert, forward-looking merchants who at- 
tended the last N.S.R.A. convention and are coming 
next month. Not all of them operate exclusive retail 
stores. Several hundred of them are merchandisers 
and managers of shoe departments in department 
stores and men’s apparel stores. 

One of the busiest buyers at the convention last 
January was S. C. Gold, shoe department manager 
of the Kaufman Strauss Company’s department store, 
Louisville, Kentucky. If Mr. Gold was still for a 
single minute during the four days of the convention 
it was while he was asleep. And did he spend his 
time profitably! Well, here is what he says about it: 

“Before attending last year’s convention we were 
confronted with a great many problems which the 
past convention solved for us. You may rest as- 
sured that I and other buyers of our chain will be 
more than glad to return in 1933.” 

Recognizing that many of the problems which 
managers and buyers of shoe departments in depart- 
ment stores are wrestling with are also found in 
exclusive shoe stores, the N.S.R.A. has arranged a 
special merchandising clinic for department store 
shoemen. All of the eight major problems have 

[TURN TO PAGE 293, PLEASE] 
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“GOLDEN 


OMMEMORATING the progress of industry, we 
place on the Golden Register names representative of 
distinguished service for fifty years or more. The roll 
is not all-inclusive in that we could not hope to cover com- 
pletely the retailing, manufacturing, tanning and affiliated 
branches of the trade. It is, however, a glorious record of 
institutions of the trade and we are proud to honor them 
for their accomplishment. 































































Name Location Year Founded 


Adams Manufacturing Company New York City 1832 
Amalgamated Leather Co. Wilmington, Del. 1872 
William Amer Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 1832 
American Felt Co. New York City 1847 
American Oak Leather Co. Chicago, II. 1880 
M. N. Arnold Shoe Co. South Weymouth, Mass. 1882 
G. H. Bass & Co. Wilton, Me. 1865 
Lucius Beebe & Sons, Inc. Boston, Mass. 1872 
Beggs & Cobb Boston, Mass. 1879 
A. H. Berry Portland, Me. 1881 
Boyer & Co. Philadelphia, Pa, 1870 
Brown Co. Portland, Me. 1880 
Brown Shoe Co. St. Louis, Mo. 1882 
H. H. Brown Shoe Co., Inc, No. Brookfield, Mass. 1880 
Carlisle Shoe Co. Carlisle, Pa. 1862 
Clement & Ball Shoe Mfg. Co. Baltimore, Md. 1865 
Copeland & Ryder Jefferson, Wis. 1868 
B. A. Corbin & Son Co. Marlboro, Mass. 1837 
G. P. Crafts Co. Manchester, N. H. 1880 
Edwin Clapp & Son, Inc. East Weymouth, Mass. 1853 
Crossett Shoe Co. Augusta, Me. 1875 
Croxton, Wood & Co., Inc. Philadelphia, Pa, 1882 
Curtis, Stephens, Embry Co. Reading, Pa. 1882 
Cushman Hollis Co. Auburn, Me. 1852 
H. E. Davis Shoe Co. Freeport, Me. 1879 
Dayton Last Works Dayton, O. 1829 
Dixon, Bartlett Co. Baltimore, Md. 1861 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. Brockton, Mass. 1876 
Dungan Hood & Co. Boston, Mass. 1870 
C. A. Eaton Co. Brockton, Mass. 1882 
England, Walton & Co, Boston, Mass. 1852 
Educator Shoe Corporation New York City 1882 
J. Einstein, Inc. New York City 1866 





Name Location Year Founded 
B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co. Chicago, Ill. 1872 
Emerson Shoe Co. Gardiner, Me. 1879 
John R. Evans & Company Camden, N. J. 1812 
L. B. Evans’ Son Co. Wakefield, Mass. 1805 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 1882 
V. and F, W. Filoon Co. Brockton, Mass. 1857 
Nath’! Fisher & Co. New York City 1838 
C. P. Ford & Co., Inc. Rochester, N. Y. 1857 
B. Friedman Shoe Co., Inc. New York City 1879 
John A. Frye Shoe Co. Marlboro, Mass. 1863 
A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp. Milwaukee, Wis. 1882 
Gale Shoe Co. Nashua, N. H. 1860 
A. Garside & Sons Long Island City, N. Y. 1864 
The H. C. Godman Co. Columbus, O. 1882 
Graton & Knight Co. Worcester, Mass. 1851 
Gray Bros., Inc. Syracuse, N. Y. 1866 
Daniel Green Co. Dolgeville, N. Y. 1882 
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REGISTER 


It is fitting at this time to point out to ambitious young 
men that this is indeed an industry of length, breadth and 
substance in which character, faith and worth demonstrate 
over the years the truth: “He profits most who serves the 
best.” 

May this industry continue strong of mind and hand, 
and repeat to the full, in the years to come, this record of 
achievement. 


Name Location Year Founded 
Julius Grossman, Inc. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1870 
J. J. Grover Shoe Co. Stoneham, Mass. 1865 
Alfred Hale Rubber Co. Atlantic, Mass. 1837 
Hamilton Brown Shoe Co. St. Louis, Mo. 1872 
Hamilton-Wade Co. Brockton, Mass. 1862 
Hanan & Son, Inc. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1853 
Heywood Boot & Shoe Co. Worcester, Mass. 1864 
Hoague-Sprague Corp. Lynn, Mass. 1849 
F. M. Hoyt Shoe Corp. Manchester, N. H. 1881 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co. St. Louis, Mo. 1876 
Johnston & Murphy Newark, N. J. 1850 
George E. Keith Co. Brockton, Mass. 1856 
Kistler Leather Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 1840 
Krippendorf-Dittman Co. Cincinnati, O. 1869 
Laing, Harrar & Chamberlin Philadelphia, Pa. 1846 
Laird, Schober & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 1869 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. Peabody. Mass. 1882 
Leas & MeVitty, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 1812 
G. Levor & Co., Inc. Gloversville, N. Y 1876 
James S. Mason & Co. Upper Darby, Pa. 1832 
H. W. Merriam Shoe Co. Baltimore, Md 1881 
P, W. Minor & Son, Inc. Batavia, N, Y. 1869 
O. A. Miller Treeing Machine Co. Brockton, Mass. 1876 
A. E. Nettleton Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 1882 
M. A. Packard Co. - Brockton, Mass. 1876 
Peters Shoe Co. St. Louis, Mo. 1836 
C. S. Pierce Co. Brockton, Mass. 1872 
John Pilling Shoe Co. Lowell, Mass. 1867 
Powell & Campbell New York City 1876 
S. Rauh & Co. New York City 1872 
E. P. Reed & Co., Ine. Rochester, N. Y. 1866 
Fred Rueping Leather Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 1854 
M. Shortell & Son Manchester, N. H. 1872 
Name Location Year Founded 

Stacy-Adams Co. Brockton, Mass, 1875 

Selby Shoe Co. Portsmouth, O. 1880 

William Skinner & Sons New York City 1848 

Spaulding Fibre Co. No. Rochester, N. H. 1882 

P. Sullivan Co. Georgetown, O. 1872 

Surpass Leather Co. Philadelphia 1862 

Thayer-Foss Co. Boston, Mass. 1872 

N. B. Thayer Shoe Co. East Rochester, N. H. 

Albert Trostel & Sons Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tweedie Footwear Corp. Jefferson City, Mo. 

P. Volk & Co. Baltimore, Md. 

Walden & Perry, Inc. Lynn, Mass. 

Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. Norwood, Mass. 

Wise Shoe Co., Inc. New York City 

Frank W. Whitcher Co. Boston, Mass. 

E. T. Wright & Co. * Rockland, Mass. 


Richard Young Co. New York City 
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SS Slazed Kid - 


Long known as the perfect white, the supremacy of 














Amalgamated White Glazed Kid is in part due to the 
special process by which this kid is developed, and which 


is exclusive with Amalgamated. 


Amalgamated Leather Companies, Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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A CENTURY OF 
PROGRESSIVE 
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WILLIAM AMER COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


rtisers please mention 
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“To make the best possible shoe for the 
purpose for which it is to be used” has 
always been the guiding impulse of this en- 
terprise. Specializing originally in rugged 
shoes for the logger, guide and farmer, we 
now make in addition many types of foot- 
wear specially developed to meet the spe- 
cific demands of various sports and occu- 
pations. Conspicuous among them is foot- 
wear of true moccasin construction, in the 
modern development of which our factory 
kas done pioneer work. 


G-H-BASS & CO-UR 








The Original American Footwear 





GENUINE MOCCASINS 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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CONFIDENCE 


in the Future of Our Country and in Ourselves’ 
is Creater Today Than for 
Some Time Past 






















AND FOR OVER 


FIFTY YEARS 


MANUFACTURERS HAVE HAD 


CONFIDENCE 


B&C 
Side Upper Leathers 


Which Are Better Today Than Ever. 











BLACK CHROME PATENT LEATHER 


WHITE BUCK 
WHITE SMOOTH SIDES 
COLORED AND WHITE ELK one 

CHROME SMOOTH COLORS iain 


BLACK [METALLIC 
OR GUN METAL 





CHROME LINING AND CLOVE SPLITS 
FLEXIBLES FOR INNER SOLES 


BEGGS 6 COBB 


6 INCORPORATED 











SOUTH STREET 


BOSS TOR 
MASS 
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For fifty years the 

policies and product 

of this company have 

kept step with the times. 

We offer today a most com- 

plete line of children’s and grow- 

ing girls’ footwear, serviced by ac- 
curate in-stock methods and backed 
by a modern merchandising plan. 


We believe all retailers will be in- 
terested in our new spring shoes, 
which offer the greatest value of all 
time in workmanship, quality mate- 
rials, styling and service. 


When writing advertisers please mention: Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS ° 


' @ 
N 


THE WORLD'S FINEST KID 
BLACK GLAZED 
SATIN 
PURE WHITE KID 


pores 


FINE I KID 


WADE IN pHILADELO IE 


DUNGAN, HOOD & CO., INc._ puitabecpnia, pa. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot :nd Shoe lecorder 
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For 57 years the unchanging policy of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company has been: 


To make and sell shoes that will always give every customer 
the utmost honest value for the least possible money. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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In the coming season values will be more 
carefully scrutinized than ever before. Prices 
must be right—but they must be backed by 
honest quality. With a full realization of these 
facts, we say to the retail trade that never 
before in the history of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company has it been possible to offer 
such great values as will be found in our 1933 
spring lines. 

Men’s shoes to retail at $3.60, $4.00, $5.00 and 
$7.00; women’s at $3.85, $4.85 and $6.00. Boys’ 
$2.50 and $3.00. 

Send for catalog and dealer plan. 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY, BROCKTON, MASS. 
Branch Offices—New York City; Sixth and Spring Streets, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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For 67 years the name of Einstein’ 


has stood for superior quality and 
workmanship, expressed in the finest 
footwear leathers and fabrics, the 
most beautiful and exclusive patterns, 
and the smartest styles. The name 
of Einstein has been a symbol of high 


standards steadfastly maintained. 


AT CHICAGO. ROOMS II2ZIW 

















When writing advertisers piense mention Boct and Shoe Recorder 
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TO 1933 





Supr eCmacy 


For 67 years we have been faithful 
to the Einstein tradition of high qual- 
ity fabrics and leathers...faithful to 
the trade we serve. To our customers 
and friends, we pledge a continuance 
of the policies and standards that have 
made our associations so mutually 


pleasant and profitable in the past. 


and 1122W... PALMER HOUSE 




















When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Through fifty years—maintenance of the quality and service ideals of 
Charles A. Eaton have placed this company in the front rank of thoroughly 
dependable sources for men’s and boys’ footwear of worth. 


Year after year ““make good shoes” has been our first thought. Parallel 
with this has been the determination to meet our customers’ needs in serv- 
ice and policy. 

Our customers buy Crawford Shoes for men and boys with absolute con- 
fidence in our delivery of value and prompt service. 


CHARLES A. EATON 


COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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tinct companies. . . . 
































THE CHARLES 


CUSHMAN 


COMPANY 











specializes in Fabric San- 
dals, White Canvas Foot- 
wear, and Low Heel Leather 


Sandals. 




















The new styles are on 
display at the permanent 
Sample Rooms, 179 Lin- 
coln St., Boston. Robert H. 


Adams will welcome you. 



























THE 


_ CHARLES 
CUSHMAN 


COMPANY 


























Ht “AN 
EIGHTY YEAR 
OLD HOUSE 


ITSELF TO MODERN 
CONDITIONS AND CONTINUES 
TO SERVE THE INDUSTRY 


fe) 
CUSHMAN-HOLLIS CO. 


nationally known makers of popular-priced 
women’s footwear have completed a reorganiza- 
tion which results in a more effective use of 
their great production facilities. The former 
organization continues in business as two dis- 











AUBURN 
MAINE ® 
605 Marbridge Bldg., 
New York 
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HOLLIS SHOE 


COMPANY 


produces lines of women’s 
Novelty and Arch Correc- 
tive shoes representing the 
utmost value in $2.00 re- 


tailers. 


Frederic W. Howe is in 
charge of the Boston Sales 
Offices, 179 Lincoln St. 






THE 


HOLLIS 
SHOE 











COMPANY 
AUBURN 
MAINE 


605 Marbridge Bldg., 
New York 
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Gallun crafismanship rounds out its 
75th year in the calf leather industry in 
1933—and looks ahead to 75 years more, 
youthfully attuned to 1983's smart styles 
and critical demands. Geallun products 






are vegetable tanned Cretan Calf 





and Norwegian Calf, in black and 





colors; chrome tanned Domino Calf 


in black and Mandarin Calf in colors. 
A. F. GALLUN AND SONS CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
GALLUN LEATHERS » » » Always Standards of Excellence 
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First comfortable — 
then styleful, Grover 
Shoes live up to their 
long-established slogan 
“Soft Shoes For Ten- 
der Feet.”” The stand- 
ard of quality of Grov- 
er Shoes has been con- 
sistently maintained, 
and thru economies 
effected in their man- 
ufacture, are now 
priced at lower levels 
so that they are easily 
and profitably mer- 
chandised. Our stand- 
ard styles as well as 
many new numbers 
are illustrated in the 
latest Bulletin, copy 
of which will be gladly 
sent you on request. 




















34380 — Black Kid. , ; 
Hand Turn. In stock N : 3427 — Black Kid, 
Hand Turn. In stock 


AA-E—62.35. ee 4 
. eee —_ A-E—$2.15. 
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BEACON SHOES : SHOW THE WAY 





“A life spent worthily should be measured by 
a nobler line—by deeds, not years.” 


Richard B, Sheridan 


Of course we are proud that Beacon 
Shoes have been made by Hoyt for 51 
years—but we are no less than excited 
over the exceptional values in Beacon 
Shoes for Spring which we will present 
at the N.S.R.A. Convention in Chicago, 
Palmer House, Room 635, and the 
Boston Show, Hotel Statler, Room 414. 


A cordial invitation to inspect these 
$3.00 and $4.00 retailers awaits 
you. If you are not going to 
attend the Shows, may 
we lay the Beacon 
proposition 
before 
you? 


50 Beacon Styles are 
carried in stock 
Terms: 5% 30 days. Net 45. 
F.0.B. Manchester. 
The Saxon The Pitt 
Saxon Last Style 202. Pitt Last 
Black ‘Bait Lace Oxford. Black Calf Lace Oxford 
Kling Arch Construction. $2.10 


Also Makers of 


Murphy-Beacon Riding 
Boots 
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AGOOD 
REPUTATION 


FOR OVER fifty years the makers of 
Walk-Over Shoes have protected their 
dealers and themselves by offering the 
public honest value for an honest price E 
at all times. Through several eras of 
economic readjustment this policy has 
} proved its worth. Not only has it built a 
stronger background for all Walk-Over le 








Geo. E. Keith, the founder, who foresaw the 
value of the manufacturer's trade-mark on shoes 





dealers, but, in a season such as this, 







Walk-Over’s reputation comes forward 
as one of the most active factors in the 


WALK: 


GEO .E. KEITH COMPANY 





HEN Geo. E. Keith, the Walk - Over 
founder, started business in 1874 he had 
behind him the heritage of a Keith family who 
had been making shoes since 1758, seventeen 
years before the Revolution. But, to him, it was 









soon evident that the practice, then universal, of 
making shoes only for jobbers’ or retailers’ pri- 
vate labels might be improved upon if he was 
to build a permanent business, permanent for 
his retailers and himself. Foreseeing the greater 
possibilities of a manufacturer’s trade-mark, na- 
tionally known as a hall mark of quality, he de- 
termined upon the name Walk-Over and set in 
monon the machinery that has made that name 
an international symbol of honest value. 

For 1933, with many consumers sorrier but 
wiser from their experience with questionable 
mer handise, the W alk-Over trade-mark is a stab- 
ilizing force in developing any retailer’s business. 
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never meant more 


to good business... 


merchandising of Walk-Over styles. 
Fast-selling patterns of new and original 
design, lasts that are scientifically cor- 
rect and sure-fitting in practical use . . 
Main Spring* Arch Shoes that are more 
generally prescribed by foot specialists 
than any other brand . . these make up 
the backbone of an appealing line of 
men’s and women’s shoes that Walk- 
Over guarantees to your customers with 


its trade-mark. *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OVER 


CAMPELLO - BROCKTON - MASSACHUSETTS 


















Harold C. Keith, under whose aggressive lead- 
ership Walk-Over increases its pace for 1933. 
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ALK-OVER and turn-over are two of the 

most profitable words in shoe retailing. 
And they are synonymous. Evidence of this is 
the group of Cabana perforated types that last 
year sold to the extent of a quarter of a million 
pairs. The retailer turn-over on these shoes has 
been as high as ten times. 

For 1933 a new Cabana group is now pre- 
sented, to be nationally advertised in leading 
newspapers and magazines throughout the 
country. Like the original Cabana that popula- 
rized the present vogue for clear-through per- 
forations, 1933 Cabanas are ventilated. But the 
design is of an entirely new decorative scheme 
—a graceful fern-like motif. Ten different size 
tubes are used in the design, with approxi- 
mately one thousand perforations to a pair. 
1933 Cabanas are to be patented for the pro- 
tection of Walk-Over retailers. 
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years 





«For 
K I$ TLER | 


For 92 years KISTLER has been a conspicuous name in the development and per- 
fection of Sole Leather. 









Always in quest of that which spelled improvement and never content to follow 
any standards save those of quality excellence, we confidently offer today 









The outline of this chart represents a side 
of leather The part used for KISTLER 
“BENCH BRAND” SOLES is about 13% 
of the whole side. 






KISTLER LEATHER COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


KISTLER 
‘BENCH BRAND’ 


SOLE LEATHER 
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AMERICA’S QUALITY 
SHOE TREES 
sinee 1879 



























So long have Miller Trees been the standard 
4 among fine shoe accessories that the words 
“Miller” and “Shoe Tree” are synonymous. 
For years successful retailers have depended 
on this superlative product for building cus- 
tomer good will—and extra profits. 

There is a Miller Shoe Tree suited to every 
use—and every Miller Trée can be depended 
upon as the finest at the lowest reasonable 
price. 


MILLER MILLER 
BETE SPLIT 
TREE PACK-FLAT 

TREE 





THE 
GA-LITE 
SHOE TREE 


for women .. 





O-A- MILLER 


TREEING MACHINE COMPANY 
BROCKTON MASS. 
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FOR 
FIFTY 
EIGHT 


YEARS 


NO ONE HAS 
EVER QUESTIONED 


THE QUALITY OF 


PACKARD 














Peeks 22 UNS aR Pak 


Today, retailing at five and six dollars, 
with a substantial profit for you, they up- 
hold the good name, and maintain the 
style leadership for which Packards have 
always been famous. 










COMPLETE LINE 
OF PACKARDS 
ON DISPLAY NA- 
TIONAL SHOE 
RETAILERS AS- 
SOCIATION CON- 
VENTION 












CHICAGO 


ROOM 848 
PALMER HOUSE 






M.A.PACKARD COMPANY 


BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
UR / oc Se em ml ana 
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@UALITY 


LEATHERS 
By RUEPING 












Ry= KIN KIN 


|) ANOKA 
| | 
















IMPERIAL 















THE HALF CENTURY 
SEMINOLE 


i OF PROGRESS |. 
H  KANKAKEE 
: JUST ENDED 





RANE SUEDE 


RUEPING mon 


HAD MADE STEADY 


SS ite Sian SARS sper ree mareae tecne 
. SSS SENATOR Se Cm Or ee a a 


NOTABLE PROGRESS 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF LEATHER MAKING | 


FOR SHOES OF QUALITY 





FRED D RUEPING LEATHER COMPANY 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


BOSTON CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL ST. LOUIS Hk 
NEW YORK LEICESTER, ENGLAND PARIS, FRANCE MILAN, ITALY FRANKFURT, GERMANY HHT 
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FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS 


BEEBE 


ORGANIZATION HAS 
SPECIALIZED IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF THE 
The BEEBE lines include BEST LEATHERS 
Sideo — Calfokine ~~ Sheep- FOR EVERY PARTICULAR 


skins—Side Leather—White 


Leathers of all descriptions SHOE PURPOSE 


S| 


The long-established \ % 86 styles of Thayer 
standard of quality of Thayer : \ Shoes are carried in stock. 
fine Goodyear welt shoes / Many have special comfort 
for Men, Boys, Growing = . features which give them a 
Girls and Children is being : wide following Men’s 
rigidly eet py ‘ Thayers retail hes $6 to 
are considerably lower, how- 

$10—Boys’ from $4 to $6. 


ever, in keeping with lower 
sabinaiien annie, In Stock catalog on request. 





N. E —| f ok 


EAST ROCHESTER 
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Building Confidence for 84 Years 
Sinners 
Shoe Fabrics 


SATIN VRILLE 
CREPE BARATHEA FAILLE 


“It’s Made of Skinner’s’’is the most convincing sales “closer”’ 






“Look for the Name on the Selvage” 
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SINCE 


1875 


For fifty-eight years there has been no change in the quality policy of 
Stacy-Adams Company. The name is recognized throughout the 
world as standing for nothing but the best in men’s custom grade 
shoes. We enter our fifty-ninth year with an unshaken conviction 
that resolute refusal to tamper with quality ideals pays in the long 
run. 

Stacy-Adams wil! continue to supply men’s fine shoes to the many 
retailers whose customers prefer the best. 


STACY :- ADAMS | 


Custom Grade Shoes Men 
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FIVE 
new 


CUSTOM 
MODELS 


which sound a new and refreshing note 
in men’s fine footwear. 





The enthusiastic reception of these five 
patterns at the New York Seasonal Open- 
ing marks a high point in Stacy-Adams 
fifty-eight years of fine shoemaking. 





Timed to the current urge for new 
things—adhering to the highest ideals of 
shoe craftsmanship—the Spring line of 
Stacy-Adams Shoes retailing from ten to 
twenty-five dollars opens new opportuni-— 
ties for retailers who supply the most 
particular men. 


We are told by those who know this mar- 
ket that the new Stacy-Adams line is des- 
tined to go far. 








COMPAN Y 


BROCKTON .... MAS 
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MILESTONES OF PROGRESS 


Interesting Historical Facts About Many Firms in Business 
Fifty Years or More 


The Adams Manufacturing Co. 


The Adams Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., of New York City, has been oper- 
ated and managed by four generations 
of one family. Over 100 years ago the 
firm was founded by the great-grand- 
father of the present sole owner. The 
same high business principles and qual- 
ity manufacturing of the founder are 
maintained today by his great-grand- 
son. The plant has prospered and 
grown in its century of existence until 
now it has in operation approximately 
115,000 sq. ft. of land and about 145,000 
sq. ft. of manufacturing floor space. 

This firm, founded in 1829, and serv- 
ing manufacturers in many industries, 
brings to shoe manufacturers of the 
world scientifically prepared box toe 
fabrics that meet the requirements of 
all types of shoe manufacturing. 

Ironad Fabrics are introduced in a 
series of six weights, designed for men 
and women’s welts and McKays; men’s 
and women’s heavy work shoes; wom- 
en’s turns, Littleways; Compos and 
Stitchdowns. 

Vulkad is a box toe fabric that has 
every qualification that is required for 
the manufacturing of Stitchdown shoes. 
Gives a wonderful strong box with the 
proper adhering features, vulcanizing 
the upper and lining into one unit. 

Turnad is introduced in_ three 
weights, adaptable for light, medium 
and heavy turn work. The proper box 
toe fabric for the finest of bench-made 
turn footwear. 

Infantad is an especially designed 
fabric to take care of the requirements 
of infants’ shoe manufacturers. It gives 
the proper lines to the box with the 
proper weight and adhering qualities. 

here is a box toe for the manufac- 
turer of the Littleway, the Compo, the 
McKay, the welt, the turn, the Stitch- 
down, and the infant soft shoe. 

The main offices of this firm are at 
31-33 East Thirty-second Street, New 
York City, and the mills are at Shelton, 
Conn. 


Amalgamated Leather Co. 


Amalgamated Leather Co.’s, Inc., is 
a continuation of the F. Blumenthal & 
Company, founded in this country in 
1872. At that time the F. B C. 
trademark was adopted, and it has re- 
mained since that date, a guarantee of 
quality kid, tanned by master crafts- 
men. John B. Blatz, president of the 
company, is internationally known as 
one of the leading tanners of white 
glazed kid, black, colored kid, and 
Amalco’s. 

Amalgamated enjoys the distinction 
of being the first tanner in this coun- 
try to make colored kid. About twenty- 
five years ago they introduced “golden 
brown”—a shade which swept the coun- 
try as a footwear color. The success 
of this color was followed by the in- 


| by white glazed kid. This unprece- 
dented innovation in footwear, spon- 
sored by leading shoe manufacturers, 
and approved by style leaders, became 
a fashion sensation. 

The acknowledged supremacy of 
white glazed kid is in part due to the 
special process by which this kid is de- 
veloped, and which is exclusive with 
Amalgamated. As pioneers in the tan- 
ning of colored kid, it is obvious that 
the Amalgamated trademark—F. B. & 
C. kid, represents a high standard of 
prestige and quality. The tanning of 
lizard and snakeskins is a successful 
branch of this company, who are con- 
stantly creating new ideas in the pro- 
duction of color and fancy kid skins. 





William Amer Co. 


The William Amer Company, well- 
known manufacturers of King Kid in 
both glazed and satin finish, this year 
completes a well-rounded century in 
the tanning of goatskins in all of the 
finishes which have been in vogue from 
time to time. 

The history and evolution of tanned 
goatskins—kid leather—is most inter- 
esting. 

During all this time the whole atten- 
tion of the Amer Company has been 
devoted to perfecting black kid leather. 
A modern factory in Philadelphia is 
located at Willow, American and Bo- 
dine Streets. The business has grown 
until today they are among the older, 
larger and best-known manufacturers 
in world trade, with valued represenita- 
tives in all parts of the business world. 

From 1832 until 1875, William Amer. 
the founder, was the managing head 
during a period of 43 years.. From 
1875 until 1914, his son, Edward C. 
Amer, for 39 years carried on its 
traditions. 

In 1906 the business was incorpo- 
rated, with Edward C. Amer, presi- 
dent, and Laird H. Simons, secretary- 
treasurer. Upon the death of Edward 
C. Amer in 1914, Laird H. Simons be- 
came president and is still in control, 
enjoying the confidence of a host of 
friends, not only among customers but 
throughout the trade generally. 

Although none of the Amer name 
now survives, the spirit of the Amer 
family is strong throughout the or- 
ganization, which is natural when we 
think that during the changes of a 
century, and we hope for still further 
years, three men have shaped its 
policies. 

The present officers are Laird H. 
Simons, president; John J. Kohout, vice- 
president and treasurer, and A. Crock- 
er Hart, secretary. 





G. H. Bass & Co. 


For a rugged story of shoemaking, 
as well as for rugged shoes for out-of- 
doors folks, go to the factory of G. H. 





troduction of other colors, and finally 


Bass & Co. of Wilton, Maine. 


a29 2! 
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All endeavor, whether making shoes 
or other activity, is based upon some 
fundamental, and the fundamental of 
Bass shoemaking is to produce always 
the best shoe for the purpose for which 
it is to be used. This fundamental has 
always characterized the Bass product, 
which for many years was devoted to 
the production of shoes for the worker 
in the woods or on the farm. About 25 
years ago shoes of the true moccasin 
type of construction, patterned after 
the footwear of the native American 
Indian, were first produced by the Bass 
Company. Today shoes of this con- 
struction are conspicuous among the 
aad work and sport types in the Bass 
ine. 

While figures may show that half 
the people of this land live in rural 
regions, there are also multitudes of 
city dwellers who occasionally venture 
forth into the wide-open spaces for 
sport or adventure. For both the rural 
worker and as well as the city sports- 
man, the Bass factory make specialized 
footwear. Many a story of Bass shoes 
which have gone on great adventure— 
but those tales for another day! 

Before founding his shoe business in 
1865, George H. Bass was a tanner of 
rugged leathers which went into shoes 
for the out-door worker. With this 
heritage, is it any wonder that Bass 
shoes serve so well? During the earlier 
years of the business, the Timitea pro- 
duction was sold within a compara- 
tively short distance from the factory. 
Today Bass shoes are known in every 
part of the globe, and the business oc- 
cupies a modern four-story factory. 

Strictly adhering to the ideals laid 
down by their father, the Bass busi- 
ness is guided today by his sons, Wil- 
lard and John. 





Lucius Beebe & Sons, Inc. 


In 1872 Marcus, Decius and Junius 
Beebe, sons of Lucius Beebe, started in 
as partners under the name of Lucius 
Beebe & Sons. At first they only han- 
dled leathers without doing any actual 
tanning. A few years later, however, 
they entered the tanning field in both 
upper and sole leather. 

Decius Beebe died in 1915, and the 
partnership of Junius and Marcus con- 
tinued until 1923 when Marcus Beebe 
died, and the concern was incorporated 
under the present name of Lucius 
Beebe & Sons, Inc. 

Junius Beebe, the only survivor of 
the original concern, is treasurer. Mar- 
cus Beebe, Jr., is president, and J. 
Oliver Beebe, son of Junius, is assistant 
treasurer and vice-president. The di- 
rectors are the three officers mentioned, 
= John H. Beebe and Thomas H. 

ay. 

The firm is located in the heart of 
Boston’s shoe leather district, at 129 
South Street. They have owned and 





occupied this building for over 25 years, 
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Your Own Books Will Tell You 


that you must have 


AC )% (or better) M ark Upl 


You can do better than this with 


Fashion... 


2. Lasts .. 
3. Heels . 





THE RONDELLE 


truly all any woman could wish for. 
. every field is covered . . . conservative to fashionable. 


a complete range . From fourteen to twenty eights. 








sea 
THE STYL-EEZ FEATURES 


4. Features of merit... not just a name... consisting of 


5. Arolled inner sole .. . a strong shank . . . a metatarsal pad. 


6. Making a line that will build profitable, repeat business. 





THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
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and it has lately been remodeled into 
one of the most modern stores in the 
district. 

For more than 40 years the Beebe 
name has been identified with the name 
of Vici Kid, manufactured and mer- 
chandised by this concern in conjunc- 
tion with Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, with whom there has been 
a close association for many years. 

Junius Beebe, now 78 years of age, 
is certainly regarded as the Dean of 
the leather trade. His experience dates 
back longer than any man still active 
in the trade. 

The name of Beebe is internationally 
known, in shoe and leather circles, and 
is constantly devising new ideas for 
improving their methods of operations 
to better meet modern demands. 


Beggs & Cobb 


On January 1, 1880, two men, one 
86 and the other 23, began the business 
of currying leather in- Peabody, Mass., 
and selling it in a store at 67 South 
Street, Boston. Their initial capital 
was $4,600, and each man voted him- 
self a salary of $25 a week. 

Ten years later, in 1890, the original 
capital had grown to $120,000 and the 
company was so firmly established that 
a third man, in leasing them his then 
big tannery, had no hesitation in put- 
ting into the firm special capital total- 
ing $150,000. 

These two young men were William 
Beggs and Elisha Cobb—one formerly 
the superintendent of a currying plant, 
ambitious to have his own business; 
the other even then showing promise 
of that ability to buy intelligently and 
sell profitably whictrhas been such a 
factor in the prosperity of the firm 
known then and now as Beggs & Cobb. 

In a very few years after its forma- 
tion, increased business forced an ex- 
pansion in manufacturing capacity and 
the plant was moved to Woburn. A 
neighboring plant—a tannery—later 
was leased and operated in order to 
provide assurance of an adequate sup- 
ply of rough-tanned leather. In 1890, 
Alexander Moselly, owner of a large 
tannery in Winchester (now part of 
the Beggs & Cobb plant), entered the 
firm, bringing with him the already 
referred to additional capital of $150,- 
000. This sum was paid back in full 
between that year and 1900, a record 
achievement perhaps unparalleled in 
the leather industry. 

The firm became a corporatiton in 
1910 and now operates under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Beggs’ two sons, D. R. 
Beggs, president and treasurer, and S. 

Beggs, vice-president, with whom 
are associated as officers and directors, 
D. H. Smith, clerk; H. B. Dillenback, 
sales manager, and Warren Cox. 





Brown Shoe Company 


A half-century ago there was born 
in a small two-story building in St. 
Louis a business which was destined 
to play an important part in making 
that city a shoe manufacturing center. 
It was a company with a capital of 
$12,000, five skilled workers, limited 
territory and annual sales of but 
$110,000. 

Today, Brown Shoe Company, Inc.— 
for that is the present name of the or- 








ganization—ranks as the third largest 
shoe manufacturer in the country. 

A conception of the size of the busi- 
ness may be had from the fact that a 
factory schedule of 70,000 pairs a day, 
or 135 pairs a minute, requires the 
skins and hides of 19,850 animals. 
These shoes, set one behind the other, 
heel to toe, would make a line 18 miles 
in length. 

The company had its inception in 
1879 as Bryan, Brown & Company, be- 
ing succeeded three years later by the 
Bryan-Brown Shoe Company, a corpo- 
ration with a capitalization of $60,000. 

In 1893, when shipments amounted 
to $1,750,000, there was another change 
in the name, this time to the Brown 
Shoe Company. 

During this half-century of progress 
there have been but two men at the 
helm. George Warren Brown was 
president from the time of its organ- 
ization until 1915, when he resigned to 
become chairman of the board, a posi- 
tion which he held until his death in 
1921. John A. Bush, who joined the 
company in 1896 at the age of 14, was 
elected president in 1915. He still re- 
tains that position. All of the officers, 
excepting one, have been with the com- 
pany and its predecessors more than 
25 years and all of them have been in 
the shoe business all their lives. 

The officers of the company are: 
J. A. Bush, president; E. R. McCarthy 
and T. F. James, vice-presidents; W. 
E. Tarlton, secretary, and H. S. Hutch- 
ins, treasurer. 

Brown Shoe Company is today under 
the aggressive business-like administra- 
tion of these business shoemen and the 
future holds even brighter prospects 
than ever before. 

The sales of the company are effected 
through wholly-owned selling organ- 
izations, the Brown Shoe Company, 
Central Shoe Company, Capitol Shoe- 
makers, Blue Ribbon Shoemakers, 
Mound City Shoe Company, United 
Shoe Manufacturing Company and 
Wm. B. Johnson Shoe Company. 





H. H. Brown Shoe Co., Inc. 


The business was started approxi- 
mately in 1880 by H. H. Brown in a 
shoe factory at Wellesley, Mass. Sub- 
sequently the business was operated in 
Natick for two to three years, and in 
1883 Mr. Brown formed a partnership 
with Lyman Spalding, including two 
men who were doing a jobbing busi- 
ness in Boston—Messrs. Chipman and 
Calley. 

Later these two withdrew, and H. T. 
Maynard, an employee, invested in and 
became a partner. He and Mr. Spald- 
ing later took over Mr. Brown’s inter- 
est. So the business continued until 
1910 when it was incorporated and 
Charles C. Beebe and a Mr. Richards 
joined the firm. 

The business thus continued until 
November, 1927, when R. W. Heffer- 
nan and D. J. Danahy took over the 
interest of the old stockholders. Both 
these young men brought extensive ex- 
perience in shoe making and merchan- 
dising to the business. Under them the 
factory capacity has been enlarged 
from 1000 pairs daily in 1927 to 7500 
pairs daily at the present. 

The entire product is men’s and 
boys’ heavy work shoes and high boots 
er Goodyear welts and half nailed 
shoes. 
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The company still manufactures the 
Gorilla brand of work shoes which have 
long continued to be a special merchan- 
dising feature of the H. H. Brown 
organization. 





G. P. Crafts Co. 


In May, 1880, the foundation of this 
business was laid by Geo. P. Crafts, 
its present executive head, at Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Burned out during the conflagration 
of 1882, the business was transferred 
to Northwood, N. H., until permanent 
quarters were established at Man- 
chester, N. H., in 1891. 

From a capital of $2,000 and floor 
space 50 ft. square it has developed to 
its present position in the industry 
with a capitalization of $650,000 and 
occupying 75,000 sq. ft. for the pro- 
duction of men’s and boys’ shoes. 

This record has few equals in the 
annals of the shoe industry. It could 
not have been accomplished without the 
support and loyalty of its customers, 
which must naturally have been in- 
spired by consistent delivery of value 
and service. 





The Crossett Shoe Co. 


The Crossett name goes back to 1875, 
when Lewis A. Crossett began making 
and selling shoes under his own name 
at North Abington, Mass. 

Lewis A. Crossett, Inc., was incorpo- 
rated in 1885, and during the follow- 
ing years developed a very substantial 
and profitable business. Crossett shoes 
established a broadly spread reputa- 
tion for quality and were sold from 
Alaska to South America—and from 
the Hawaiian Islands to numerous Eu- 
ropean countries. In addition, they 
were distributed in almost every city 
and town of importance in this country. 

In Augusta, Me., a factory of Lewis 
A. Crossett, Inc., was built in 1915 and 
1916, and has been continuously oper- 
ated since that time. 

In 1929 Crossett Shoe Company was 
organized to acquire trade marks, good- 
will and certain other assets of the 
former company, and has successfully 
carried on since that time. Committed 
to the established Crossett value prin- 
ciples, the company reports notable and 
steady increases in their production. 





Curtis, Stephens, Embry Co. 


It was just 50 years ago, in 1882, 
that Frederick W. Curtis, then associ- 
ated with F. S. Jones in the wholesale 
firm of Curtis, Jones & Company of 
Reading, Pa., made one of the earliest 
contracts with the Goodyear and McKay 
Sewing Machine Company for the use 
of their revolutionizing machines—and 
thus the present firm of Curtis, Steph- 
ens, Embry Company entered the pro- 
duction field. 

The first factory was at Mount Holly, 
N. J., and from this beginning until 
his death last year at the age of 73, 
Frederick W. Curtis, senior member and 
founder of the firm, made this his life 
work. 

Almost immediately the business in 
Mount Holly assumed such proportions 
that it was necessary to establish a 
larger plant, and in the same year of 
the organization a plant was opened 
on Court Street in Reading, but two 





years required a further enlargement 
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and a modern factory was built at 
Fifth and Court Streets. Even this 
and successive enlargements failed to 
keep pace with the trade and the pres- 
ent manufacturing plant in Reading, 
with the largest floor space of any 
juvenile plant in Pennsylvania, was | 
erected in 1902. 

After the World War a merger was | 
effected with the Stephens, Embry | 
Company of Allentown, Pa., bringing | 
into the organization T. K. Embry and | 
E. L. Stephens, and with this merger | 
a very important retail shoe contract. | 
The product confined to children’s, 
misses’ and growing girls’ shoes | 
naturally diversified. Chief is the line 
of Goodyear welts in which their Little | 


Sargent brand is most generally recog- 
nized. The output includes in auxiliary 
factories a very considerable volume | | 
of stitchdown shoes as well. 


Cushman Hollis Co. 


Cushman Hollis Company, who have 
been producing women’s footwear for 
almost 80 years, have decided upon a | 
reorganization which finds expression | 
in the formation of two new companies, | 
whose personnel is made up of former | 
members of the Cushman Hollis or- | 
ganization. 

The Charles Cushman Co. is headed | 
by E. Farrington Abbott, who will be | 
assisted in the factory by Cushman C. 
Abbott. R. A. Adams will direct the | 
styling end of the line and the mer- | 
chandising policies of the company. 
The Cushman Co. will produce fabric 
sandals and white canvas footwear, | 
and a low-heel line of leather sandals 
and fashion shoes for women and grow- | 
ing girls. | 

The Hollis Shoe Co. is headed by 
John T. Hollis, with H. F. Ford in ac- 
tive management of the factory, and 
Frederick W. Howe in charge of styles 
and sales. They will produce novelty 
and arch type McKay shoes designed to 
sell in a $2 field. 

These firms will occupy separate 
quarters in the present Cushman Hollis 
factory in Auburn, Me. 

The shoe industry will be glad to 
know that they may look to these two 
new firms to maintain and carry on the 
fine reputation of the Cushman Hollis 
name. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


In a room 30x60 feet, with five em- 
ployees and an output of 48 pairs of 
shoes a day, W. L. Douglas went into 
business for himself in 1876. 

He was his own buyer, cutter, sales- 
man, and when necessary, the driver of 
his own delivery wagon. 

These looked like small resources at 
the time but W. L. Douglas had two 
big assets—he knew how to make good 
shoes—and he had a grim determina- 
tion to make them as good as he knew 
how. 

A man who was willing to stamp his 
own name and portrait on the sole of 
every shoe he made naturally took an 
intensive personal pride in the quality 
and reputation of his product. 

The whole history of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Company is an expansion 
and growth of the founder’s faith in 
quality. The company is still directed 
by men who were his associates and 
learned the business under his super- 
vision. 





From a small beginning the W. L. 
Douglas shoe business has grown to 
great size, with 125 retail stores in 76 
leading cities and thousands of dealers 
all over the country. 

Such steady growth over 56 years is 
good evidence that the biggest asset of 
any manufacturer is not in machinery 
and factories—but in the name and 
reputation of his product. 

As a result of lower material costs 
and improved manufacturing methods, 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company offers 
to the retail trade for the coming sea- 
son a greatly improved service, better 
styles, a larger margin of profit and 
increased merchandising cooperation— 
all backed by the uniformly high qual- 
ity of product that has marked the W. 
L. Douglas Brockton-made line for 56 
years past. 

This means better values for both 
| retailers and their customers alike—at 


| a time when real values are being more 


closely scrutinized than ever before in 
the history of the shoe business. 

Quality for quality, retail prices will 
“a strictly competitive all along the 
ine. 

Style for style, the line challenges 
comparison with any other shoes sold 
at any price. 

In addition the company offers to those 
retailers who give adequate represen- 
tation a merchandising plan which in- 
cludes cooperative local effort and in- 
tensive advertising support. 

Under these conditions Douglas looks 
forward confidently to a_ successful 
spring season that should show an in- 
creased volume and more satisfactory 
profit for the 4312 Douglas retail 
dealers. 


Dungan Hood & Co. 


Dungan Hood & Co. was formed in 
1870 by journeymen Morocco leather 
workers, each contributing from his 
savings toward the capital of the firm, 
each taking charge of some department 
of the manufacturing and continuing 
his physical work in such departments. 

The firm prospered and grew. Their 
product was made from the finest goat- 
skins obtainable from the beginning, 
and every effort was directed toward 
making the best merchandise that could 
be produced. All the work in these 
early days was done by hand—and it 


| was not necessary to even have a 


power plant for the operation of such 
a tannery. 

Changes were made from time to 
time in the personnel of the firm, and 
in 1894, of the five remaining partners, 
two died within a short time, and in 
order to dispose of their interests in 
the firm without impairing the capital 
of the business the same was incorpo- 
rated under the name of Dungan Hood 
& Co., Inc., under which style it con- 
tinues today. The original owners have 
long since passed away, and none of 
their descendants are connected with 
the company at the present time. All 
the present executives, however, have 
spent years in the leather business and 
have a thorough training and wide and 
varied experience which qualifies them 
for the conduct of the various depart- 
ments of the organization. 

During the 62 years since this busi- 
ness was founded the name of Dun- 
gan Hood & Co. has always stood for 
the finest and best manufactured kid 
leather possible to produce, and this 
product has always been made from the 
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highest type of goatskins and no effort 
nor expense has been spared to make 
the Dungan Hood & Co. brand of kid 
second to none, which efforts have been 
rewarded by the deservedly high repu- 
tation this house and its products hold 
in the shoe and leather trades. 


C. A. Eaton Co. 


Its acceptance nationally as a “house 
of quality shoemaking” is indeed a 
fitting tribute to the memory of its 
founder, Charles Apollos Eaton, cre- 
ator of the Crawford shoes for men and 
boys, whose ideals are so successfully 
carried on by his son, C. Chester Eaton, 
president of the C. A. Eaton Company, 
Brockton, who has long been a factor 
in the development of South Shore 
shoemaking. 

For 50 years the Charles A. Eaton 
Company has produed quality shoes. 

It has been their policy during these 
many years to maintain a high stand- 
ard of quality that has insured, not 
alone a reputation for the manufac- 
turer, but permanent customers for the 
dealer. 

After all what better evidence is 
there of satisfying quality and service 
than five decades of continuous pro- 
duction? 

From a modest beginning in 1883 the 
Eaton Company has steadily grown 
until it now occupies a large modern 
seven-story brick factory. It is lo- 
cated right in the heart of Brockton 
and it is fully equipped with modern 
manufacturing methods. 

Their product is largely distributed 
under the widely-known trademark 
names of ‘Crawford’ and “Eaton,” 
and is highly considered for its style 
as well as quality. 

Some years ago a boys’ line, “Just 
Like Dad’s,” was added and it was an 
outstanding success from the very be- 
ginning. 

The Eaton Company features a 
unique copyrighted “In Process” sys- 
tem of producing its catalog lines, in 
addition to which it manufactures a 
long line of specialties. This concern 
has always been recognied as a house 
of quality. 

C. Chester Eaton, son of the founder 
of the business, is its president and is 
prominent in the activities of the in- 
dustry. 





England, Walton & Co., Inc. 


England, Walton & Co., Inc., was 
established in 1852 by James W. Eng- 
land and Thomas Y. England, under 
the name of J. W. England & Co. In 
1865 the name was changed to England 
& Bryan and, in 1904, a close corpo- 
ration was formed under the name of 
England, Walton & Co., Inc., the stock- 
holders and officers being Thomas W. 
England, Charles S. Walton, Mahlon 
R. Bryan and Spencer K. Mulford. 

In 1917 Spencer K. Mulford and his 
associates, together with the National 
Leather Company, acquired the entire 
capital stock. In 1931 the A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Company purchased 
from the above their interests. The 
officers of England, Walton & Co., Inc., 
are now as follows: A. F. Hunt, presi- 
dent; S. N. Nectow, vice-president and 
general manager; R. H. Benedict, 
treasurer. 

The plant consists of six modern 
tanneries and sufficient timber acreage 
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to furnish a reserve of bark supply, 
and constitutes one of the best balanced 
units in the industry. The tanneries 
are located in New York State, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and in the oak bark 
country of eastern Tennessee and North 
Carolina, each location having special 
advantages as to bark supply, quality 
of water supply, water power and ship- 
ping facilities. 

England, Walton & Co., Inc., is one 
of the largest tanners of oak belting 
butts in the world, which are used in 
the manufacture of power transmission 
belting. 

This company is also a large pro- 
ducer of high-grade oak tan sole leath- 
er for men’s and women’s shoes. In 
addition to these lines, there is manu- 
factured in the Philadelphia plant a 
large line of strap, bag and harness 
leather, and a full line of mechanical 
leathers. They also manufacture a 
complete line of cut soles for men’s and 
women’s shoes, as well as cut stock 
for the shoe repair trade. 

Some of the better known trade 
names used on the leather of this con- 
cern are: Junaluska, Schlosser, Unaka, 
Olean, Oak Valley and Carroll. Within 
the year, the Ashland Oak line, for- 
merly sold by the National Leather 
Company and A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Company, has been made one of the 
ce of England, Walton & Co., 
ne. 





The Educator Shoe Corporation 
of America 


The name Educator for shoes was 
selected about half a century ago. At 
that time the name was very appro- 
pirite, as most people were wearing 
narrow toe shoes and in most instances 
they had to be educated to the fact 
that in full toe shoes the foot could 
rest in a natural position, and in chil- 
dren’s shoes the full toe shoes would 
“Let the foot grow as it should,” which 
statement later developed into one of 
the popular Educator slogans. 

The name Educator was the pioneer 
in the field of trade-mark names for 
shoes and because of its simplicity be- 
came a symbol of merchandise with full 
toes and a standard of quality, which 
made it one of the best-known shoe 
names, not only among the shoe deal- 
ers, but among the consuming public 
where it became almost a_ household 
word. 

Men and women who are now grand- 
parents, and who themselves are wear- 
ing Educator shoes, bought them for 
their children and later for their 
grandchildren, which indicates their 
popularity, and assures the wearer of 
the quality and style associated with 
the Educator name. 

Educator shoes are still enjoying a 
satisfactory business, and a recent plan 
for the expansion on a large scale with 
a new proposition including popular 
prices, developed by the Educator Shoe 
Corp. of America, will increase the 
prestige and value of the Educator 
name, which will still be found among 
the leading shoe names when a new 
history is written 50 years hence. Re- 
member the slogan, “Once an Educator 
Customer, always an Educator Cus- 
tomer.” 





J. Einstein, Inc. 


The older men in: the industry will 
remember Julius Einstein, feunder of 








this company, as a man of recognized, 
physical and mental force—an active 
force, a creator and contributor to the 
progress and development of the shoe 
industry. To the younger generation 
only J. Einstein, Inc., is recognized as 
an old institution in the shoe supplies 
business. Still an active erganization 
of fair fighters and worthy competitors, 
but there is something back of this in- 
stitution, which survived Black Fri- 
day, the period of Fiat Money and half 
a dozen panics. Julius Einstein, in 
1866, founded on a principle, and so 
organized his business that, though the 
principle never changed, the business 
progressed and developed. But this 
generation is more interested in what 
was the principle and what has the 
business presented? 

True to the German tradition of 
training the sons to complement and 
carry on the work of the fathers, Mon- 
roe and George Einstein were trained 
to succeed and supplement the work 
of the founder. To avoid the danger 
of too much home blood, E. Ascar Garbe, 
now first vice-president of the corpo- 
ration, enjoyed the teaching of this 
master and was schooled in the same 
methods; and from time to time others 
were added, some of which have later 
gone out independently to work for 
similar results. G. Ernest Borner was 
the last to receive promotion to the 
executive board of J. Einstein, Inc. 

This quartette, appreciative of the 
heritage of the founder, guided by his 
principles, have continued the work of 
their leader. The same quest for fab- 
rics, leathers and shoe accessories 
which will fill the wants of the manu- 
facturer, at prices which give value, 
that the latter in turn can honestly 
serve the retailer and through him the 
consumer, still motivates the efforts of 
the concern heads and is passed to 
their assisting staff. 





B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co. 


Sixty years’ service to the shoe in- 
dustry and still going strong, rightly 
interpreted, means that strict adher- 
ence to definite ideals and policies has 
been followed in producing leather made 
to a preconceived quality standard. 
B. D. Eisendrath, back in 1872, set 
forth upon his business venture and 
charted his course accordingly. And 
were he here today, chief of his satis- 
factions would be the fact that his 
ideals are being carried out by those 
now at the helm. 

The science of turning hides into 
fine leather calls for a generous por- 
tion of “elbow grease,” careful per- 
sonal supervision, and leadership that 
wins enthusiastic cooperation of each 
handler of the skin as it is being proc- 
essed, and the ever-watchful eye of the 
chemical laboratory. Their organiza- 
tion exemplifies personal service and 
it is their ambition that their product 
play its full part in making shoes 
worthy of the consumers’ acceptance at 
the fitting stool. 

If better leather can be made, the 
B. D. Ejisendrath Tanning Company 
intends to make it. To this end, in 1931 
the company built and equipped a 
Memoria! Laboratory superior to any- 
thing of its kind in this country or 
in Europe. It is manned by a corps 
of outstanding technical men, each one 
a leader in his line, to point the way 
to further progress through the appli- 
cation of scientific principles. 
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The Emerson Shoe 


September 1, 1879, Charles O. Em- 
erson and Capt. R. B. Grover formed 
a partnership for the manufacture of 
men’s shoes, and soon after began a 
business in the Mark Reynolds factory 
in the Campello section of Brockton. 
These events, <s noted, were the be- 
ginnings of the Emerson Shoe Co., mak- 
ers at Gardiner, Me., of the Emerson 
shoe. 

Charles O. Emerson, early in his 
career, decided to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for the quality of his shoes, 
and that every wearer might know of 
it he caused to be stamped on the sole 
of each the trade-mark “The Emerson 
Shoe—Honest All Through.” This was 
one of the first instances of the records 
of modern shoemaking, of branding a 
shoe as a mark of the warranty of its 
quality. .Mr. Emerson was also a pi- 
oneer in the opening of chain shoe 
stores for the sale of his shoes from 
factory to consumer. 

Captain Grover and Mr. Emerson, 
when they started business, were shoe- 
makers of experience, as well as of 
sterling ideals and sturdy enterprise. 
Captain Grover had been connected 
with the M. A. Packard Co. of Brock- 
ton, and Mr. Emerson with the firm of 
Emerson & Weeks. Since the days of 
the founders there have been several 
changes in the personnel of the com- 
pany, but the ideals of the founders 
have been ever maintained. The officers 
of the company are: President, R. P. 
Haggard, Jr.; treasurer, R. R. Little- 
field; vice-president and sales manager, 
Ed Brandman. Sales offices are in New 
York and Los Angeles. i 





John R. Evans & Company 


The firm of John R. Evans & Com- 
pany is an outgrowth of the Christ- 
opher Bockius firm which was _ estab- 
lished in 1812. The original Bockius 
had two sons, Christopher and George, 
who inherited his business. These two 
brothers separated and George Bockius 
was the withdrawing partner. He estab- 
lished a business of his own and took 
in partnership John. R. Evans. The 
firm remained George Bockius & Com- 
pany for a great many years and short- 
ly after Mr. George Bockiu’s death the 
name was changed to John R. Evans. 

This was in the early “seventies.” In 
1886 Mr. Evans’ only son, along with 
his nephew, C. Frederick C. Stout, were 
given an interest in the business and 
the style of the firm was John R. Evans, 
Son, & Company. This was maintained 
until the early “nineties” when the 
present style of John R. Evans & Com- 
pany was established, due to the death 
of the Senior’s son, George B. Evans. 
This title has been maintained since 
the death of Mr. John R. Evans, which 
occurred in 1898. Mr. Stout inherited 
the business and took into partnership 
with him Mr. J. S. C. Harvey in 1900. 

Throughout all the uncertainties over 
such a long period, caused by the econo- 
mic changes brought on by wars, it 
has been able to sustain itself without 
any financial compromises. 





L. B. Evans’ Son Co. 


The L. B. Evans’ Son Company of 
Wakefield, Mass., one of the oldest 
shoe manufacturing concerns in this 
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country, was established in 1841 by 
Lucius Bolles Evans. In these early 
years the shoes were only cut and fin- 
ished at the Evans’ home, the fitting 
and actual shoemaking being done by 
employees who did their work in their 
own homes or shops. The shoes and 
slippers made in these years were most- 
ly for women and children, and were 
hand-sewed and hand-turned. 

With the advent of shoe machinery, 
especially the development of the Good- 
year stitching machine, the business 
underwent a great change, and shortly 
after the death of Lucius Bolles 
Evans, his son Harvey Bolles Evans, 
who had succeeded him, saw the neces- 
sity of bringing under one roof his 
many employees. 

In 1894 a new and larger factory 
was built on the present site, but still 
in Wakefield, although it was a close 
decision at the time between Wake- 
field and Lynn. In this new factory 
all the shoemaking was, for the first 
time, in the Evans’ history, accom- 
plished in the one building. Additions 
were made to the original factory in 
1904 and 1910, and the present plant 
has a capacity of 3000 pairs per day. 

In 1905 occurred the death of Harvey 
Bolles Evans, and at that time the 
business was incorporated by his sons 
as The L. B. Evans’ Son Co. 

During the years of development the 
Evans’ line branched out and at one 
time the company was making welts, 
turns and stitchdowns, all under one 
roof. It was the Evans Company, in 
fact, which introduced to America the 
so-called English sandal, which they 
made in both turns and welts, this 
sandal type leading them into the welt 
shoe field. Many specialty shoes have 
first seen the light of day in the Evans’ 
factory, including the “Mary Jane” 
ankle tie, which had its big run in 1913 
and 1914; the Hollywood Sandal, and 
later the Universal Sandal, handled in 
a big way by the late James P. Burns 
of Los Angeles, Cal. These were all 
turn shoes, and in recent years the 
company has practically confined its 
output to hand-turned footwear ex- 
clusively, making a very complete line 
of men’s house slippers and women’s 
comfort shoes. 

The present officers are Percival B. 
Evans and Arthur L. Evans, sons of 
Harvey Bolles Evans. 


Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. 


It would be impossible to faithfully 
record the industrial history of the last 
50 years without including a reference 
to the activities of Robert H. Foerderer, 
Inc., of Philadelphia. This concern is 
recognized as of vital importance in 
the developments of the leather in- 
dustry. 

“VICI,” famous the world over, is 
the trade name given to the kid leather 
produced by Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. 

The romantic origin of VICI Kid 
dates back more than two generations. 
It marks the perfecting of the chrome 
process for the tanning of leather. 

Robert H. Foerderer succeeded, 
where so many had failed, in the prac- 
tical adaptation of mineral tanning. 
After years of research and experi- 
menting this accomplishment became 
the outstanding contribution to the 
leather industry in the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 
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No more appropriate name than VICI 
(I have conquered) could have been 
given to the results successfully at- 
tained through the untiring efforts and 
work of the founder of the largest 
chrome tanned glazed kid leather fac- 
tory in the world. 

Always a pioneer, it was consistent 
for VICI to be the first to recognize the 
vital importance of fashion in pro- 
ducing, selling and merchandising its 
leather. Eight years ago, long before 
stylists were heard of in the leather 
industry, Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., 
sent out Hilda Rau through the coun- 
try, from coast to coast, on style edu- 
cational work. Miss Rau _ actually 
blazed the trail for all the leather 
stylists, who have now become an in- 
tegral part of the industrial life of 
leather manufacturers. 

Although VICI is really an old-es- 
tablished tradition, it is modern in its 
adaptation, for it combines utility and 
smartness, the two outstanding fea- 
tures essential for success today. 

VICI has retained its exhalted posi- 
tion in the industry, because of the con- 
stant vigilance and progressiveness of 
its owner. It is generally conceded 
that much of the widespread popular- 
ity of kidskin is directly traceable to 
faith, backed up by the far-flung 
promotional activity of Robert H. Foer- 
derer, Inc. 


J. J. Grover Shoe Co. 


Though the house of J. J. Grover 
Shoe Co. was established in Lynn, 
Mass., in 1865, James J. Grover, the 
founder, began making shoes in Nova 
Scotia in 1846, following a five-year 
apprenticeship while in his teens. At 
about the time he started in business, 
shoemaking, which had been done 
largely by hand, began to employ ma- 
chines, and Mr. Grover established one 
of the first shoe manufactories, which 
was the forerunner of the highly mech- 
anized plants of today. The business 
grew from the outset, and established 
an enviable reputation as a producer 
of footwear that gave exceptional com- 
fort to the women who wore them. 
Grover “Soft Shoes for Tender Feet” 
became a household phrase, and be- 
cause the house of Grover continued to 
produce shoes that lived up to their 
slogan, the business has prospered. 

Seven years ago it was deemed ad- 
visable to consolidate the business in 
the Stoneham, Mass., plant which the 
Grover Co. had operated for a num- 
ber of years. In 1930 F. C. Mowry, 
who has been interested in the company 
for over a quarter of a century, notably 
as one of its most successful salesmen, 
was elected President and Treasurer, 
and J. H. Grover, son of the founder, 
who has been connected with the busi- 
ness since 1887, became Vice-President. 

The product of the J. J. Grover Shoe 
Co. of today follows the ideals laid 
down by the founder, and produces 
hand-lasted turn and Goodyear welt 
footwear which satisfies the fashion 
mindedness and foot comfort require- 
ments of multitudes of women. The 
Silhouwelt process has recently been 
added and the shoes of this light flex- 
ible construction are sold under the 
—— of “Lyte-Arch Shoes for Tender 

eet.” 
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The V. and F. W. Filoon Co. 


The manufacture and fitting of 
leather counters has developed exten- 
sively and many new ideas on counter- 
making have been conceived and put 
into effect since the old Brockton con- 
cern of Keith & Packard, with Aber- 
deen Keith and David S. Packard as 
partners, began business in 1857— 
manufacturing men’s boot counters ex- 
clusively. 

In 1880, Aberdeen Keith retired and 
the firm name was changed to D. S. 
Packard & Co., and Veranus Filoon and 
Abbott W. Packard were admitted to 
partnership. Abbott W. Packard re- 
tired Jan. 1, 1887. 

D. S. Packard & Co. continued to 
manufacture boot and shoe counters 
exclusively, and additions to the plant 
were made to take care of the increased 
volume of business. D. S. Packard 
retired in 1890, but the old name was 
continued until Jan. 1, 1900, when Fred 
W. Filoon was admitted to partnership 
and the firm name was changed to V. 
& F. W. Filoon. Upon the death of 
Veranus Filoon in 1905, a corporation 
was formed under Massachusetts Law, 
under the name of V. & F. W. Filoon 


Oo. 
The original building in which the 
concern began operations in 1857 is to- 
day a part of the present plant of its 
successors, the V. & F. W. Filoon Co., 
eccupying 125,000 feet of floor space, 
exclusive of garages and power plants, 
which are in separate brick buildings. 
From the start of the _ business, 
nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
to the present time, the record is one 
of gradual expansion along conserva- 
tive lines. The growth in production 
has steadily increased and other lines 
have been added, so that the products 
now consist of counters, innersoles and 
welting, marketed by their own corps 
of salesmen in the United States, and 
by agents in Europe and the Orient. 

It was in 1911 that the company 
began the manufacturer of Men’s In- 
soles, which now represents a large per- 
centage of their production. 

In 1921 the manufacture of welting 
was started, and this item met with 
immediate success. The remarkable 
growth of this department is to a large 
extent attributable to the introduction of 
the dual substance welt, a patented ar- 
ticle that produces a lighter edge on 
women’s shoes than was possible with 
methods previously employed. 





Nathaniel Fisher & Co. 


Established in 1838 at 252 Pearl 
Street—in the same _ neighborhood 
nearly 100 years. 

It is well nigh impossible for us of 
the present day to appreciate the con- 
ditions of four generations ago—when 
the United States had a population of 
cnly some fifteen millions as compared 
with the one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of today. Small wonder that styles 
of footwear were few in number and 
did not change often. The Cobbler and 
Hand Bootmaker were the mainstay of 
the trade then. But, oh! how times 
have changed. 

New York, when this business was 
started; had a population of only three 
hundred thousand—today it has six or 
sexen million—and this six or seven 
million demand new creations almost 
weekly. 
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has stood through all the years unques- 
tioned in respect to credit and unblem- 
ished in respect to integrity. 

This House did over a Million in the 
early “sixties.” 

The high aims and standard of the 
company are well portrayed in its trade 
mark, adopted many years ago—an ar- 
row piercing the center of the target, 
in which is the motto, “Standard Qual- 
ity Shoes.” 

It is a most interesting fact that 
some names have been carried continu- 
ously on our books for twenty, thirty 
and forty years—from father to son. 





The House of Nath’] Fisher & Co. | 





Thus Nath’] Fisher & Co.—probably 
the oldest continuous wholesale shoe 
concern in the Country—is still pro- 
gressing and will carry on for many | 
years to come. 


C. P. Ford & Co., Ine. 


With a record of nearly three-fourths | 
| 


of a century in the manufacture of 
women’s fine shoes, C. P. Ford & Co., | 
Inc., continue as leaders in women’s | 
style footwear. 

Founded in Auburn, N. Y., as Sart- | 
well, Hough & Ford, the name was | 
changed to Hough & Ford when they | 
removed to Rochester in 1870. | 

C. P. Ford & Co., Inc., succeeded | 
Hough & Ford. Paul D. Chevillet, for- | 
merly of Brooklyn, has styled the Ford 
line since the war and has built a line 
of women’s style shoes that are famous 
"ae women’s fine footwear is | 
sold. 


B. Friedman Shoe Co., Ine. 


In October, 1879, Bernard Friedman 
came to New York and started a shoe 
factory making nailed shoes. About the 
time of the Spanish-American War con- 
ditions prompted him to discontinue 
manufacturing and he went into the 
jobbing business at 110 Reade Street, 
New York City. At the height of his 
career, in 1917, Mr. Friedman passed 
away leaving an enviable reputation to 
his two sons, Leonard and Dick Fried- 
man, who have carried on with only 
one idea in mind and that is to continue 
the firm with the same traditions their 
father did. The firm handles mostly 
women’s novelty shoes, to be retailed 
for $2.00 and $3.00, and the firm finds 
their work necessitates getting new 
styles almost every ten days as their 
policy of feeding the dealer is an out- 
standing feature of their business. 
Buying, Robert Loew; President, Leon- 
ard Friedman; Sales, Dick Friedman. 





A. Garside & Sons 


The present firm of A. Garside & 
Sons commenced business in 1864 on 
Duane Street, New York City, under 
the name of Woodmansee and Garside. 
On the death of Mr. Woodmansee in 
1874 A. Garside took into partnership 
his three sons, John, Arthur and Her- 
bert C. Garside, and the firm became 
known as A. Garside & Sons, with office 
and factory on West 26th Street, Man- 
hattan, where they remained until 1916, 
at which time they built the -present 
building in Long Island City. 

Arthur Garside passed away in 1932 
and Herbert Garside in 1930. Today 
the executives of the firm are John 
Garside, Chairman of the Board; Her- 





bert R. Garside, son of John R., Presi- 
dent of the company; Frank Garside, 
son of Herbert G., is Vice-President and 
J. Rushforth Garside is Secretary. 
A. Garside & Sons manufacture 
women’s highest grade welts and turns, 
and recently have begun to manufac- 
ture a few men’s high-grade welts. 





The H. C. Godman Co. 


Entering upon the fiftieth year of its 
existence, the H. C. Godman Co., of 
Columbus, O., said to be the largest 
manufacturers of popular-priced foot- 
wear exclusively in the United States, 
is planning to celebrate its Golden An- 
niversary year with a strict applica- 
tion of the principles and policies that 
have promoted its growth from a tiny 
shoe findings store in 1883 to an or- 
ganization with ten huge factories 
capable of turning out 30,000 pairs of 
good shoes a day. 

Beginning humbly in quarters no 
larger than an average retail shoe 
store, Henry C. Godman, an attorney- 
at-law, laid the first stones in the foun- 
dation of this great industrial enter- 
prise in 1883 by opening a small shoe 
findings store and appointing a young 
man, named W. A. Miller, to manage 
it for him. 

In 1893 Mr. Godman withdrew from 
the company and Mr. Miller became 
the head of the company. Under his 
complete direction growth was even 
more rapid. In 1923 several new 
plants were added at Columbus, and 
in 1928 more factories came under the 
Godman banner through the purchase 
of the Miller-Lerch Shoe Co. 

The company now has ten modern 
shoe manufacturing plants, occupying 
more than 1,000,000 feet of floor space. 
The daily output when all plants are 
in full operation exceeds 30,060 pairs, 
affording employment to more than 
4000 skilled shoe workers. 

Distributing branches are maintained 
in Columbus, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

F. A. Miller, son of the original 
founder of the company, is now the 
active directing head of the company, 
having assumed this responsibility at 
the time of his father’s death in 1921. 

Other officers of the H. C. Godman 
Co. are J. E. Jones, Vice-President; 
E. W. Ellison, Secretary, and C. L. 
Ims, Treasurer. 

The following well-known lines are 
manufactured by the H. C. Godman 
Co.: Si-En-Tiffick, Tarsal Tred. Van- 
ity Maid, Vogarch and Fash-En-Fit 


’ Shoes for Women, and Bob Harley and 


Tom Keene Shoes for Men and Boys. 
A new line of Children’s Welt Shoes 
is being launched this season called 


“Walkies.” 


Graton & Knight Co. 


In February, 1851, Henry C. Graton 
and Joseph A. Knight resigned their 
positions with T. K. Earle & Co., card 
clothing manufacturers, purchased that 
company’s belt department and formed 
the partnership that resulted in the 
business now conducted under the in- 
corporated name of Graton & Knight 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

As a result of the courage, self-re- 
liance, integrity and business sagacitv 
of the “two pioneer beltmakers,” which 
was so characteristic of the business 
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founders of the early days, the Graton 
& Knight Co. is today the largest 
leather belting manufacturer in the 
world. It has a paid-in capital of 
$3,000,000, and its present plant has a 
total floor space of more than 15 acres. 
In contrast to tanning 150 hides per 
week in 1867, there are 300,000 hides 
tanned per year in the present plant. 

In addition to its immense plant at 
Worcester, it has branch factories in 


‘Detroit, Mich.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Lewis- 


ton, Me., and Montreal, Canada. 
Through these factories 16 branch 
stores and more than a hundred dis- 
tributors, it can make quick shipments 
to any customer in the United States. 

There are approximately 2000 em- 
ployes at the main works at Worcester, 
over 60 salesmen in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

The result of long and careful ex- 
perimentation to this end was their 
Spartan Leather, tanned by a_ novel 
process, the details of which are known 
only to themselves; a leather which 
has made possible the economical and 
efficient use of leather belting under 
service conditions where the economi- 
cal use of leather belting was not pre- 
viously possible. 

Spartan Leather excels any other in 
its power of resistance to the action 
of injurious agencies, such as steam, 
heat, chemicals, etc. While a resistant 
leather was what was sought primarily, 
in Spartan Leather there was produced 
a leather of high tensile strength, great 
pliability and unequalled frictional 
value. 


Gray Bros., Inc. 


Sixty-six years ago in the city of 
Syracuse, N. Y., J. D. and H. H. Gray 
began the manufacture of women’s 
welt and turn shoes. Today Gray Bros., 
Inc., are the only women’s shoe factory 
in Syracuse. Frederick C. Ayling, a 
descendant of the Gray brothers, and 
Elmer G. Kozak operate the factory, 
which make 500 pairs of women’s 
fine welts daily. F.H. Wood and L. C. 
Hart, well-known merchandisers, handle 
the sales. 


Daniel Green Company 


Daniel and William Green, brothers, 
were residents of the village of Dolge- 
ville, New York, although their duties 
as salesmen for a large Utica shoe man- 
ufacturer kept them on the road most 
of the time. Like most salesmen they 
regarded their rather infrequent re- 
turn to their home town as a holiday, 
and on one of these return trips in- 
spected the new factory just built by 
Alfred Dolge for the manufacture of 
piano felt. 

While on this trip of inspection they 
noticed that some of the workers, in 
order to make more comfortable the 
constant standing on cold stone floors, 
which their work necessitated, had 
fashioned for themselves crude shoes 
out of the scrap felt. The idea struck 
the two Green boys as a good one and 
they had two or three dozen pairs made 
up to give to their customers as Christ- 
mas remembrances. In the year fol- 
lowing so many requests were received 
for these “warm” slippers that the 
Greens conceived the idea of having a 
small supply manufactured to be car- 
ried as a side line. 

The success of the slippers was so 
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great that in the year 1882 they 
founded the firm of Daniel Green & 
Co., with headquarters in Utica, N. Y., 
to handle the business. The business 
grew from its inception and in 1886 
the first office in New York City was 
opened and the business incorporated 
under the name of Daniel Green Felt 
Shoe Co. 

The Daniel Green Co. has the most 
modern equipment in existence. There 
are only a very few of the large street 
shoe manufacturers who are equipped 
as well, and none better. They are 
the only factory in the world using all 
of the very costly equipment necessary 
for the proper mulling and condition- 
ing of soles and leather, felt and fabric 
uppers. 

The Daniel Green Co. uses four proc- 
esses of manufacturing. The Comfy 
process for padded soles, the Dudley 
Patent process for felts and _ hard- 
leather soles, the turn process for 
leathers and fabrics other than felt, 
and the “Greenway” or cemented proc- 
= for leathers and fabrics other than 
felt. 

The capacity is 10,000 pairs of slip- 
pers per day, and generally the output 
averages 8000 pairs daily and the stock 
reaches a maximum of about 325,000 
pairs. 


Julius Grossman, Inc. 


The most interesting part of the 
growth of Julius Grossman, Inc., cen- 
ters around a policy and that policy 
is to fit the foot correctly. In fitting 
the foot correctly they did not think it 
could be accomplished unless the shoe 
that they made was of the best shoe- 
making and the best material. 

In 1870, the father of Julius Gross- 
man plied his trade of making good 
shoes and the sons were reared in an 
environment of shoes. 

Through these years of upbuilding, 
feet were studied and the lasts im- 
proved until comfort was assured in 
neat looking shoes. These lasts had 
been perfected and when the shoe in- 
dustry turned from high shoes to low 
shoes, the essential features proved 
that the foot had the proper support. 

For the past ten years, the firm has 
adopted the name, ‘“Pedemode,” for 
ladies’ shoes. These shoes have always 
been successful and the advent of walk- 
ing and sport shoes has made this 
name famous for “Feminine Footwear” 
for all occasions. 

During all these years Mr. Grossman 
was surrounded by his brothers, who 
are master shoemen and who have con- 
tinued the business during the illness 
and after the passing of Julius Gross- 
man. 

Their endeavors cover the entire shoe 
industry of manufacturing men’s, 
women‘s and children’s welts and ladies’ 
turns, always the finest in their field. 

Frank Grossman and Emanuel Gross- 
man, brothers of Julius Grossman, 
continued as heads of the business and 
pledged themselves to continue the 
policy of making the best shoes both 
as to fit and quality. 





Hoague-Sprague Corporation 


Eighty-three years old, founded by 
George H. Cushman in 1849 in Lynn, 
Mass. In 1865 name was changed to 
S. Sargent & Son. In 1877 Thomas 
Bros. bought the business. In 1906, 
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26 years ago, H. Morton Hoague ac- 
quired ownership, to be joined in 1908 
by Charles F. Sprague. The present 
Corporation of Hoague-Sprague was 
founded in 1919, since which time they 
have become one of the largest shoe box 
manufacturers in the world 

This company manufactures shoe 
boxes exclusively, serving New Eng- 
land Shoe Manufacturers, with plant 
and offices in Lynn, Mass., maintaining 
warehouses in Brockton, Mass., Hav- 
erhill, Mass., Manchester, N. H., and 
Hallowell, Maine. They manufacture 
what is known to the trade as “The 
Strongbox” for shoes. This type of 
shoe box is produced on special rotary 
machines, owned and developed by 
them. 

When the fibre and corrugated case 
began to displace the wooden case in 
shipping a new problem confronted shoe 
box manufacturers, for it required a 


stronger shoe box than did the wooden | 


case. This necessitated the creation of 
“The Strongbox,” developed by the 
Hoague-Sprague Corp. 


The belief that the Shoe Box is of | 


great value in the sale and resale of 
shoes has now rapidly grown. Broken 
boxes on retailers’ shelves create the 
impression that shoes may have been 
in stock; a long time. The demand for 
the better box is such that it seems to 
foretell the time when shoes, like most 
other lines of merchandise, will be 








packed not only securely for their travel | 


from factories to stores, but so ex- 
pressing an atmosphere of quality that 
they can be induced into the home. 
So many uses can be found for them 
in the home and they are so frequently 
seen that when shoes are considered, 
that particular shoe box will carry an 
invitation to return to the same store 
for another pair. “Keep Your Shoes 
In a Box at Home” may well be to the 


facturer and retailer. Hence the crea- 
tion of “The Strongbox.” 


F. M. Hoyt Shoe Corp. 


One expects to see beacon lights 
along the shore, but it is a bit surpris- 
ing to find a “beacon” miles inland, 
up the famous Merrimac River in New 
Hampshire, as a mark of quality on a 
large manufacturing plant, the plant 
being that of F. M. Hoyt Shoe Corp., 
in Manchester. However, it will occur 
to most moderns that there are beacon 
lights for flyers of the air, as well as 
for sailors of the sea, and that these 
beacons are ever honest, so why not a 
“Beacon” light on shoes as a mark of 
quality? 

In the year 1881 was this enterprise 
of Hoyt’s started, the little town of 
Raymond, N. H., being the place of its 
birth. After a few years the business 
was moved to Manchester and located 
in a factory at Lincoln and Silver 
Streets, a section that was then con- 
sidered “out of town.” The nearest 
horse car was two blocks away. Within 
a few years homes of the workers were 
built near the plant and it soon became 
built up. 

The fathers and grandfathers of 
many of the present employees lived 
in these houses, and they learned the 
arts of shoemaking from their fore- 
bears. 

So the foundations were laid, and 
the “Beacon” of quality was raised. 

To maintain the heritage of pride of 


| the 


| 





great advantage of consumer, manv- | — 
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| craftsmanship is the chief purpose of 


the Hoyt shoemakers of today. The 
name “Beacon” stands for honest value, 
good style and workmanship in shoes 
for men. The “Beacon” shoe has al- 
ways been a Hoyt product and has 
always been sold to retailers. The pro- 
duction today averages 2500 pairs a 
day. Complete lines are carried in 
stock, which has been a policy of the 
company for many years. Beacon Shoes 
retail today for $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 
The big Beacon Catalog depicts the 
many styles. 


Hanan & Son, Inc. 


The firm of Hanan & Son, Inc., was 
founded in 1853 by James Hanan, with 
offices and factory in New York City. 
Associated with James Hanan in the 
business were his two sons, John H. 
Hanan and Arthur P. Hanan. John 
H. Hanan had two sons, Herbert W. 
and Addison G. Hanan, and upon the 
deaths of their father and uncle these 
two men controlled the firm. Addison 
Hanan passed away in 1923 and Her- 
bert W. Hanan was left in complete 
charge of the business. He admitted 
his son, Robert W. Hanan, into part- 
nership and early in 1932 the partner- 
ship changed to a corporation, now 
known as Hanan & Son, Ine. 

Hanan & Son, Inc., manufacture 
high-grade men’s and women’s shoes 
to retail from $10.50 up. They own 
about thirty retail stores in the United 
States, two in London, one in Paris 
and one in Nice. 

They have manufactured shoes at 
their present address in Brooklyn for 
the last 38 years. Present officers of 
corporation are: Herbert W. 
Hanan, President; Robert W. Hanan, 
J. Harry Hanan, Sec- 


Johnston & Murphy 


This concern was founded in 1850 


| by William J. Dudley, who established 


a small factory on Market Street, New- 
ark. Since that time, the business has 


| developed until now it is the largest 
| manufacturer of shoes of its class in 


the country. 
Mr. Dudley operated alone until 1879, 


| when James Johnston entered the firm, 


and this partnership existed until the 
death of Mr. Dudley in 1881. From 
then until 1884 the firm was known as 
James Johnston and in the latter year, 
Mr. William A. Murphy was admitted 
to partnership and the firm name 
changed to Johnston & Murphy. It 
has carried this name ever since. 

In 1891, Mr. Murphy withdrew and 
his interest was purchased by Mr. Her- 
bert P. Gleason, who at one time was 
a sales representative for the concern. 
At this time Mr. W. J. O’Rourke was 
also taken in. There was no further 
change in the personnel of the concern 
until April, 1902, when Mr. James 
Johnston died, leaving Herbert P. 
Gleason and William J. O’Rourke as 
the sole owners. 

In 1907, Mr. George D. Gleason and 
Harry J. Kidd, who had been salesmen 
for the firm, were admitted to partner- 
ship. About 1912 Mr. William J. 


O’Rourke retired and the three remain- 
ing partners continued until Mr. Harry 
J. Kidd’s death in 1914. 
the sole owners of the business, 


This left as 
Her- 
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bert P. Gleason and George D. Gleason, 
the former the President and the latter 
Vice-President, which was formed in 
1918 to succeed the partnership. In 
1929, upon the death of Mr. Herbert 
P. Gleason, Mr. George D. Gleason be- 
came President. 

The history of the concern has been 
one of remarkable progress. 

With the determination that nothing 
but the very best in quality should leave 
their factory, they were also aware of 
the fact that style and fitting qualities 
were essential. To meet the require- 
ments of dealer and consumer for a 
shoe with all these qualifications, the 
organization is constantly working to 
originate and develop styles that cre- 
ate demand and to improve such models 
as have proven desirable. The wisdom 
of this policy has been confirmed by the 
steadily increasing demand for the 
product of this company, which in 1925 
had reached the point where it became 
necessary to again increase the ca- 
pacity of the plant. 

The factory of Johnston & Murphy 
is located at 40-54 Lincoln Street, New- 
ark, N. J 


George E, Keith Co. 


For 59 years, ever since 1874, the 
George E. Keith Co. has been making 
fine shoes. Truly, Walk-Over shoes are 
known the world over. They are sold 
in all of the principal cities of the 
United States and in 75 foreign coun- 
tries. Harold C. Keith, Walk-Over 
President and son of the founder, per- 











sonally owns a number of Walk-Over 
stores in England, France and Bel- 
gium. 

When George E. Keith began his | 
business career in 1874, the so-called | 
specialty shoe was unknown. At the | 
beginning, a large part of Mr. Keith’s 
output went to jobbers, who in turn | 
sold the shoes to retailers under either | 
the retailer’s or the jobber’s name. He 
realized, however, that this was not 
the best method of building up a per- 
manent business as it left nothing tan- 
gible in the way of a following from 
the ultimate consumer. So he dropped | 
business relations with the jobber after | 
due notice had been given of the pro- 
posed action. 

Mr. Keith’s next step was the adop- 
tion of a name for his product. It 
was in the summer of 1898 when the 
international yacht races were on, that 
a definite decision was made. It chanced 
that Mrs. Keith was reading the paper 
and saw the glaring headline: “Ameri- 
can Boat Has a Walk-Over,” referring 
to the yacht race. So she suggested 
that the shoe be called the “Walk- 


Over.” Mr. Keith at once recognized 
the possibilities in the name and 
“Walk-Over” it has been from that day 


to this. Advertising experts have valued 
the Walk-Over trademark at $2,000,000. 

Walk-Over styles are the product of 
some of the best designing brains in 
the country. The company has its own 
pattern department, one of the largest 
in the world under one roof. Here, 
new patterns are constantly being 
worked out. The samples are tried on 
the feet of employees in the plant and 
must pass every test of fit, style and 
workmanship. 

Walk-Over agents in all parts of the 
world gather new ideas for styles and 
in the company’s own departments of 
design are men who are ever on the 





lookout for innovations. Still, fine fit, 





an outstanding characteristic of Walk- 
Over shoes ever since they have been 
made, is never sacrificed for style. This 
season, as never before, the George E. 
Keith Co. designers have evolved shoes 
that are not only beautiful and stylish 
in the extreme but also fine fitting and 
comfortable, a combination sure to ap- 
peal to women the world over. Style, 
fit, comfort and long wear are stressed 
in the men’s shoes. 





The Kistler Leather Co. 


The Kistler family has been con- 
spicuous in the Sole Leather business 
for more than 90 years. In 1840 
Stephen Kistler, the founder, erected a 
small tannery in Lehighton, Carbon 
County, Pa. The business steadily pro- 
gressed and in 1860 another tannery 
was added at Tannersville, Pa. 

Stephen Kistler died suddenly in 
March, 1880, followed a week later by 
his eldest son, Charles E. The respon- 
sibility of the business then fell to 
Wilson Kistler, who ably continued it 
with unabated success. 

While the Stephen Kistler estate was 
being administered, two more tanneries 
were erected—one at St. Marys, Pa.— 
the other at Johnsonburg; also part of 
the tanneries were sold, and part taken 
by Wilson Kistler, estate of Charles E. 
Kistler and Mary E. Lesh—the part 
remaining by Rufus, Milo and Michael 
E. Kistler. 

This firm was styled Kistler Bros. 
and progressed satisfactorily. In 1870- 
80 a commission house was established 
in New York—Kistler Hall & Co. This 
was succeeded by Kistler Lesh & Co. 
in 1883, located at 108 Cliff Street. Var- 
ious changes in the organization took 
place until in 1917 a dissolution was 
mutually agreed upon, occasioned by 
the death of Wilson Kistler, senior 
member of the company. 

The Kistler Leather Co., a Delaware 
corporation, then was formed and ac- 
quired by purchase from the old firm 
the “West Branch” tannery at Lock 
Haven, the “Rolfe” at Johnsonburg, the 
“Elkins” at Elkins, W. Va., also by 
purchase the “Cattaraugus” at Olean, 
N. Y., and the “Canisteo” at Canisteo, 
No 2. 

The commission house at 319-321 “A” 
Street, Boston, which has been the 
firm’s headquarters for twenty-five 
years, was also acquired. Under the 
able leadership of Sedgwick Kistler, 
grandson of Stephen Kistler, the busi- 
ness has healthily progressed. 

The Penn Leather Co., an affiliation 
formed simultaneously with the crea- 
tion of the Kistler Leather Co., is 
located at 322-326 N. Third Street, 
Philadelphia, and under the able lead- 
ership of William S. Anderson, suc- 
cessfully serves in the distribution of 
finders’ leather and related products. 





G. Levor & Co., Inc. 


In the early seventies of the past 
century, Gustav Levor was the proprie- 
tor of a men’s clothing and furnishing 
store and, being of a studious, scientific 
mind, he began experimenting in the 
basement of his store with various proc- 
esses of tanning new leathers. It did 
not take him long to foresee that retail 
clothing was to be a part of his business 
background, rather than his future; and 
to 1876, when he had profitably sold 
some of his tannage, does the origin of 
G. Levor & Company, Inc., hark back. 
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In 1880 Mr. Levor acquired an aban- 
doned building in Gloversville which 
was converted into a leather manufac- 
turing plant. His business grew ap- 
preciatively, and in 1885 a structure 
was erected for G. Levor & Co., on the 
present site, and the company entered 
into volume production of leathers for 
the glove and shoe trades. The progress 
of the business was rapid but sound and 
in 1914, the tannery was replaced by 
modern buildings, occupying several 
square blocks, with railroad facilities to 
the tannery doors. It was in this year 
also that company undertook the tan- 
ning and finishing of white leathers for 
shoes, which was then considered an 
eventful innovation. 

Additions to the buildings have been 
made in recent years to meet the grow- 
ind demand for the white leather tan- 
ned by G. Levor & Co., Inc., which are 
sold under the trade mark: “THE 
WHITEST WHITES.” “The Whitest 
Whites” are made into shoes in prac- 
tically every known shoe manufactur- 
ing country. 

“THE WHITEST WHITES” include 
White Levor Grain Goat (genuine kid), 
White Levor Grain Kid (genuine Ca- 
bretta), and White Levor Kid Suede 
(genuine goat). G. Levor & Co., Inc., 
are ably represented in every principal 
shoe manufacturing market and extend 
their operations to direct raw stock 
business undertakings in South Amer- 
ica. The success of G. Levor & Co., Inc., 
is the reward of intense application of 
its able executives to their respective 
duties; and to their high regard for 
sound, fair principles which. govern 
commerce. Those who have succeeded 
Gustav Levor are men of his own train- 
ing, who today rank as tanning leaders: 
Samuel Rothschild, president; Frank 
H. Miller, treasurer; Siegfried Cohen, 


secretary. 


P. W. Minor & Son, Inc. 


In 1869 during the presidency of 
Ulysses S. Grant, two Minor brothers 
started a shoe business in Batavia, 
N. Y., to make good honest shoes. Hew- 
ing to this quality principle through- 
out the years, the Minor firm has be- 
come a great business institution which 
has grown and prospered. Today P. W. 
Minor & Son under the able direction of 
Henry Minor is enjoying a steady and 
growing business on their style lines 
and on “Treadeasy” footwear. 





A. E. Nettleton Co. 
The A. E. Nettleton Company, of 


Syracuse, New York, is one of Amer- 
ica‘s fine old concerns that has made 
an international reputation in the man- 
ufacture of men’s fine shoes. Henry W. 
Cook, president of the Nettleton Co., is 
a great believer in quality and by con- 
sistent advertising he has sold the pub- 
lic on the value of quality shoes. Their 
success is reflected in their fine day- 
light factory, one of the finest men’s 
shoe factories in the country. 





M. A. Packard Co. 


Fifty-six years ago, in 1876, the 
Packard Shoe had its inception in a 
little shop in North Bridgewater, Mas- 
sachusetts, now Brockton, in which 
Moses A. Packard and Asa P. Howard 
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first started the manufacture of men’s | 
fine shoes. In 1878 they moved to the 
present Packard factory, which has 
been increased to many times the size 
of the original plant. 

Mr. Packard was a pioneer in trade 
paper advertising, when in 1881 he 
started to advertise his $2.99 shoe. 

In 1884 Captain R. B. Grover suc- 
ceeded Mr. Howard, end the firm name | 
became Packard & Grover. On January 





1, 1889, Captain Grover withdrew, the 
firm was reorganized as M. A. Packard 
& Company, with Moses A. Packard, 
president; Oliver M. Fisher, vice-pres- 
ident; and John S. Kent, treasurer. 

When the business was incorporated 
in 1898 as the M. A. Packard Company, 
Mr. Packard continued as president, 
until he died in 1913. 

Mr. Fisher then became president, 
and when he passed away in 1926 the 
following officers were elected: John | 
S. Kent, president; Alfred T. Kent, vice- | 
president, in charge of sales; John S 
Kent, Jr., treasurer, and general man- 
ager—both young men being sons of the 
president. 

John S. Kent is a nationally known 
figure in the shoe industry, having been 
with his firm since 1884, acting as buy- 
er and superintendent, before his elec- | 
tion as treasurer in 1898. He is past | 
president of the National Boot & Shoe | 
Manufacturers’ Association, also of | 
the Brockton Shoe Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation. Although his business, in 
which he still takes an active part, 
claims the greater part of his time, he | 
is president of the Morris Plan Bank, 
director of two others, besides serving 
in a advisory capacity for several or- | 
ganizations. 

The factory itself is one of the most | 
modern shoe manufacturing plants in 
the Brockton district, and is a credit 
to the community, as it represents the 
efforts of three generations of skilled 
craftsmen who with the officers of the 
M. A. Packard Company, and their as- 
sociates, are constantly striving to main- 
tain the high standards that have 
brought an enviable reputation to the 
organization. 


Peters Shoe Co. 


The Peters and its predecessor com- 
panies dates back to 1836. At this time | 
the partnership of Claflin, Allen & 
Company was formed, with its place of | 
business located at 305 North Main 
Street, St. Louis, which, at that time, | 
was the principal wholesale street of | 
the city. Later on they moved to the 
southwest corner of Seventh and Wash- 
ington, which was then the extreme end 
of the wholesale district. 

After the death of Mr. Allen, in 1885, 
Claflin, Allen & Company was organized 
as a corporation under the name of 
Clafin-Allen Shoe Company, with Mr. 
Allen’s son, Arthur W. Allen, as pres- 
ident, and Mr. H. W. Peters, then 29 
years of age, as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. W. Fulton Miller 
was elected secretary and treasurer, 
and Mr. Allen’s uncle, Mr. S. V. White 
of New York, was a silent partner. 

This Company was succeeded by the 
Peters & Miller Shoe Company, which 
continued in business but three years. 

On January 1, 1892, the Peters Shoe 
Company was organized and continued 
in business until 1912, when it became 
a part of the International Shoe Com- 
pany, in order to.give “DIAMOND 





BRAND” customers full benefit of 





greater manufacturing facilities. Of 
course, the individuality of PETERS 
Shoes is maintained in every way. 

The Peters Shoe line today consists 
of more than a thousand styles for men, 
women and children. Complete lines in 
practically every type of construction 
known to the shoe industry are fea- 
tuer in every popular price range up to 
$6.50. A $3,000,000 floor stock is main- 
tained at all times as every style is 
carried in stock in sizes and widths. 
Peters Shoes are sold in practically 
every state in the union. They are to- 
day and always have been known as 
the “all leather” line. 





C. S. Pierce Company 


This year marks the 60th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the C. S. Pierce 
Co. by Charles S. Pierce in 1872. 

Persistence, integrity and initiative 
produced the usual results, and the 
company grew steadily under the able 
leadership of Mr. Pierce from its incep- 
tion. New departments were added as 
time went on, until the line of products 


| included leather box toes, counters, in- 


nersoles, fibre and celluloid shoe forms, 
dressings, Goodyear and Stitchdown 
welting and rubber cements. 

In 1913 the business was incorpo- 
rated as the C. S. Pierce Co., with 
Charles S. Pierce as President, and 
Evan W. Thomas, long associated with 


| Mr. Pierce, as Director and Treasurer. 


In 1915, Mr. Pierce died and the com- 
pany was reorganized, with Mr. Harry 
H. Williams, President; Mr. Thomas 


continued as Treasurer, and the late | 


Warren A. Reed became Secretary. 
Present officers of the company consist 
of Bernard S. Sabean, President and 
Treasurer; Directors, Harry H. Wil- 
liams, Alfred G. Legge, Clarence C. 
Reed and Bernard S. Sabean. 

The C. S. Pierce plant is today of 
substantial size, and the company holds 
an honored place in the shoe findings 
field, serving both shoe manufacturers 
and shoe retailers. This firm pioneered 


| in the manufacture of leather box toes, 


and is today one of the larger, perhaps 
the largest manufacturer of this type 
of box toe in America. The fibre shoe 
form has been developed during the 
past 35 years—celluloid shoe forms 
having been added within the last dec- 
ade. Well-fitting forms, attractive in 
appearance, with patented adjustable 
features, give the manufacturer and 
retailer the last word in form construc- 
tion. Goodyear and stitch-down welt- 
ing have been an important product 
for many years. In this department 
is manifested the progressive spirit of 
this long established company. 
Leather counters, flat, moulded and 
turn in a variety of patterns and grades 
make it easy for the shoe manufacturer 
to buy for his various grades of shoes. 
In fact, the Pierce Co. specializes in 
the production of leather shoe goods. 


Powell & Campbell 


In 1876 Aaron Smith founded the 
firm of Aaron Smith & Co., wholesalers 
of a general line of footwear at 35 
Warren Street, New York City. Three 
years later Aaron Smith sold his in- 
terest in this firm to Robert Campbell, 
then salesman for Wm. Neely Co., and 
to Leander T. Powell, son of David B. 
Powell, the senior partner of Powell 
Bros. Shoe Co. Mr. Powell and Mr. 
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Campbell moved to 122-24 Duane 
Street, where they occupied the store 
floor and two basements of that seven- 
story building. They adopted the pres- 
ent firm name of Powell & Campbell 
and now occupy the whole building at 
122 Duane Street and the firm is still 
engaged in the wholesale footwear 
business. 

Leander Powell died in 1893.. Rob- 
ert Campbell continued the business 
and admitted F. H. Lockwood as part- 
ner in 1896. Robert Campbell died in 
1898 and David B. Powell, of Powell 
Bros., severed his connection with that 
firm and took over the Campbell inter- 
ests with Lockwood as a partner. 

In 1903 Cortlandt Godwin was admit- 
ted as partner. David B. Powell died 
in 1906 and Godwin and Lockwood con- 
tinued as partners until the latter’s 
death in 1927. 

Today Cortlandt Godwin is President 
and General Manager of the firm. 
Powell & Campbell distribute shoes to 
retailers throughout the United States. 
The firm has no retail connections or 
entangling alliances with any type of 
outlet. 





S. Rauh & Co. 


S. Rauh & Co., manufacturers of 
“spats,” leggings and slippers, was 
founded in 1872 by Samuel Rauh, the 
father of the present principles. The 
firm occupied quarters first, on Mercer 
Street and, subsequently, in 1880, lo- 
cated at 113-115 Spring Street, remain- 
ing there until 1893. When at that 
time the Cammeyer Building at 20th 
Street and Sixth Avenue was erected, 
the firm established there—its present 
quarters, and was a pioneer of the 
wholesale manufacturing trade to lo- 
cate in a district then monopolized by 
the retail trade. 

While “spats” and leggings have 
been from the first two of the prin- 
cipal articles of its manufacture, it 
has from time to time undertaken the 
manufacture of such kindred articles as 
demand required. Since its inception 
it has employed the word “standard” 
as a trade mark, and has persistently 
endeavored to maintain a quality in 
the articles of its manufacture consis- 
tent with what that name implies. The 
firm has successfully maintained a po- 
sition of preeminence. 

Samuel Rauh, the founder, died in 
October, 1894, and in April, 1897, the 
business was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York. The 
officers of the corporation are: Herbert 
S. Rauh, President, Treasurer; Milton 
A. Rauh, Vice-President; Leo Pincue, 
Secretary. 





E. P. Reed & Co., Ince. 


In 1866 Mr. Edgar P. Reed, with 
Messrs. Johnson & Jackquith, pledged 
their faith in quality and with 46 em- 
ployees started manufacturing women’s 
shoes in Rochester. Steady growth 
necessitated four changes in factory 
locations in Rochester, until today E. 
P. Reed & Co. occupy a most modern 
five-story plant and employ an average 
of 750 persons. Excellent manufac- 
turing facilities, combined with mod- 
ern and progressive ideas in merchan- 
dising, have given E. P. Reed & Co. 
an outstanding position under all con- 
ditions. They specialize in quality welt 
shoes and are best known for Matrix 
and Reed’s Varsity Girl Shoes. 
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No Other Rubber Heel Has 
All the Features Offered in 


Firestone 


Imperials 


], Longer Wear. Special construction 
bs * O7 
and compounding assure 20/0 more 











wear. 


td 
2. Resiliency. New, live rubber, and 
plenty of it, provides the extra cushion- 
ing effect needed for greater walking 
comfort. 


®@ 

3. Light Weight. Firestone's special 
process produces a heel much lighter in 
weight than ordinary heels. 

e 


Perfect Tread. Scientifically design- 


ed to allow a perfect tread. 


e 
5. Skid Proof. No buttons to cause skid- 
ding. You tread on the entire surface 


of the heel. 
@ 


6. Style. Attractively styled to add pres- 


tige and extra sales value to your line. 


Yes, we mean it... no other rubber heel can bring you all 
the advantages offered in Firestone Imperials! These features 


are actually “built” into every rubber heel that carries the famous 





“The Gold Firestone trademark. That’s due to one thing ... the fact that 

Standard - no Firestone product is ever placed on the market until its 

quality and superiority are sure to make it a leader in its field 

, of Heel and keep it there! Cost? Don’t worry . . . Firestone Imperials 
: Values”’ cost no more than ordinary heels! 





FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY e Hudson @ Massachusetts 
Sales Office, Heel & Cement Dept.—141 Brookline Ave.—Boston, Mass. 


Firestone 
RUBBER HEELS 


© 1932 Firestone Footwear Co. _ 
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YOU CAN'T GET AWAY FROM IT 


THE NEW 
PERFECTED FELT... 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





IS ALL OVER THE FASHION MAP 


It’s true. For twenty-four leading The manufacturers using Beaufelt include: 
manufacturers have picked Beau- — Ye New York City 
felt for a Spring winner. The list Rinne Mee. at ict ae New York City 
reads like a Who’s Who of smart Seymour Troy & Co., Inc. has Seuures a New York City 
shoe manufacturers... We didn’t Avon Shoe Co., Inc. siete eins New York City 
high pressure them. We didn’t hyp- Delman, Inc. + Ae New York City 
notize them. They bought B eaufelt Palter-Deliso, Inc. ets era New York City 
for its fitness for the Spring styles. pene: Geers, ins. SAP cee Benahipn 
Morgan Grossman, Inc. cela plendeie Brooklyn 
And they know their stuff. Kurz & Stutts, Ince j- ..4.26-e Brooklyn 
Martin-Weinstein Shoe Co. oTeacue us Brooklyn 
Ask any of them about Beaufelt. Meyer Bros. Shoe Co. ai. Wietiee ee Brooklyn 
They'll sell it to the most doubting Pincus & Tobias, Inc. wre de ical Brooklyn 
Thomas. They will tell you of its Sigman & Cohen,Inc. = ..... Brooklyn 
beauty — its service — its style and, Lax-Abowitz-American, Inc. at Gs, 1 de Je Brooklyn 
above all, its comfort. And they will Weissmann-Sass Shoe Co., Inc. . ... . Brooklyn 
i ya a pony Premier Shoe Co., Inc. eo ae Long Island City 
J. P. Smith Shoe Company,Inc. . .... Chicago 
When you see a Barney, Capen & Denham Co. ..... Brockton 
; wae. Old Colony ShoeCo. = ..... Brockton 
shown by these ey manufac- Heywood Boot & Shoe Co. ee nie: sist hrs Worcester 
turers at the National Shoe Retail- Peck Shoe Co. PAD oe a 
ers’ Show in Chicago . . . or visit Boyd-Welsh Shoe Company Sind Pacis St. Louis 
our rooms 1101 and 1102 at the | MISSOURI Johansen Bros. Shoe Co. ie ia St. Louis 
Palmer House . . . you will decide ian, Mertens & Shinkle iat. 5 os 
that Beaufelt is a natural for your | onto | The Irving DrewCo. = ..... Portsmouth 
Spring promotion. | PENN. | Laird Schober & Co. oy te etree Philadelphia 


FELTERS COMPANY, INC. 
R 


ERS OF FINE FELT FABRICS 
00 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
GRIESS PFLEGER & COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio CANADIAN LEATHER COMPANY, LTD., Montreal, Canada 
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Fred Rueping Leather Co. 


An ideal born way back in 1854 for 
doing a job well, and through quality 
product to merit the patronage of the 
then market composed chiefly of farm- 
ers, pioneers, Indians and journeymen 
shoe makers comes on down to the 
present era in the form of a world- 
wide organization likewise geared to 
efficient service for meeting the re- 
quirements and demands of the im- 
mense shoe making establishments here 
and abroad. 

Creative achievement in fine leathers 
has marked the progress of the com- 
pany. 

Anoka Calf is one, of beautiful fin- 
ish, and in either black or color, smooth 
or boarded, gives the stylist real aid 
in creating quality shoes that have the 
requisite eye-appeal to the consumer. 
Seminole Calf is another. It is a fine 
tannage of light-weight skins especially 
selected for their mellow texture—of 
fine grain with tight break and is made 
to meet the demand of women’s and 
misses’ modish footwear. It is made 
in black and colors, both smooth and 
boarded. 

Kin Kin is another. Created back 
in 1907, it has proven to be one of the 
company’s outstanding successes. It is 
an ideal leather for sport shoe pur- 
poses and has played an important part 
in the great development of consumer 
demand for the type of footwear that 
is so much in vogue for active as well 
as spectator sports. As goes the vogue 
in color so goes Kin Kin in all the 
correct shades to meet style demand! 

Rue-Suede is another. For the dis- 
tinctive footwear so popular with 
women during the early fall and winter 
months Rue-Suede adds the correct 
touch of charm, and its tannage is 
such that comfort in wear is assured 
to dainty and tender feet. If brown 
in its many lovely shades is wanted, or 
blue or a deep black it is ready to do 
its part in pleasing both the trade and 
the women in their style requirements. 

The fine organization sailing under 
the Rueping banner draws its inspira- 
tion from Fred Reuping, Sr., one 
among the great leaders of the leather 
industry. 


The Selby Shoe Company 


The history of The Selby Shoe Com- 
pany reads like a romance. From a 
humble beginning in 1880, in a small 
upstairs factory, making less than 100 
pairs of shoes daily, it has grown into 
modern plants in Portsmouth and Iron- 
ton, Ohio, with a combined capacity of 
10,000 pairs daily, and branches in Can- 
ada, England, Australia and New Zea- 
land. While the company enjoys the 
advantages of a fifty-year growth, it 
has kept its organization thoroughly 
progressive in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the times. 

The reason for its remarkable growth 
can be summed up in a few words— 
“always a dollar’s worth of value for a 
dollar asked—strict adherence to qual- 
ity standards—and uniform treatment 
to all customers.” 

The Portsmouth plant, new and mod- 
ern, is acknowledged one of the finest 
shoe factories in the United States— 
if not the world—and has a capacity 
of 7500 pairs of high-grade shoes daily. 
In this plant the ARCH PRESERVER 
and TRU-POISE Shoes are made. The 
Ironton plant, also new, is a model for 





a medium-sized shoe factory, and has 
a capacity of 2500 pairs daily. 

The outstanding line of The Selby 
Shoe Company is the internationally 
known ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 


for women. This was the pioneer cor- 
rective type of shoe, and did more to 
revolutionize shoe styles and ideas in 
shoe fitting than any other shoe. 

The TRU-POISE Shoe offers in the 
high style, light weight Turn and Compo 
construction an unusual feature—one 
tending to keep the ankle from rotating 
and the foot from sliding forward in 
the shoe. 

The STYL-EEZ Shoe is in Littleway 
and Compo construction, in the $5.00 
and $6.00 field. It offers features here- 
tofore unknown in this construction and 
price range. 

The lines of The Selby Shoe Company 
cover a retail range from $5.00 to 
$12.50. They all have features of out- 
standing merit. Each is backed by a 
sound merchandising plan, a represen- 
tative In-Stock Department and an 
initial mark-up that permits the re- 
tailer to obtain the maximum profit. 





M. Shortell & Son 


Sixty years ago, Michael Shortell 
started making shoes in Salem, Mass., 
and established his enterprise so 
soundly that it has become one of the 
largest manufacturers of juvenile 
footwear. In 1887, his son, : 
Shortell, was taken into the firm and 
the name was changed to M. Shortell 
& Son. In 1920 the firm was incorpo- 
rated with A. V. Shortell and J. H. 
Shortell, grandsons of the founder, and 
S. D. Cole, as members. The business 
remained in Salem until the great fire 
of 1914, which burned them out. Within 
an incredibly short time they were 
manufacturing shoes in the neighbor- 
ing city of Beverly. In 1926, the busi- 
ness was removed to Manchester, 
N. H., where they occupy a modern 
plant. 

Shortell Juvenile Shoes meet the ex- 
acting demands of the popular-price 
volume market, and are sold to this 
trade by S. D. Cole, who makes his 
headquarters at the Boston office, No. 
54 Lincoln Street. 





William Skinner & Sons 


In April, 1848, William Skinner built 
a small silk mill in Massachusetts with 
the resolution to make silk fabrics of 
only the best quality by using nothing in 
adulterants which would affect the 
wear. 

Keeping strictly to this decision, in 
spite of a disastrous flood on May 16, 
1874, which completely demolished his 
plant, had made his character and the 
reputation of Skinner’s Silks such that 
it could not be destroyed. A new fac- 
tory was built in Holyoke, Mass., and 
under the strict policy of quality silk 
new plants and additions were neces- 
sary; one of these buildings alone is 
1000 feet long, the largest silk mill 
under one roof in the world. 

Holding continuously during the past 
eighty-four years to the original de- 
cision and the entrance of two sons to 
the business. Following the founder’s 
purpose of quality, continued growth, 
and confidence of the public has been 
scrupulously maintained. 

Linings Silks and Satins, Dress Silks, 
Corset silks, Shoe Silks and Satins and 
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Silk fabrics for many other uses of the 
very best quality has carried the name 
of Skinner’s Silks and Satins to all 
corners of the world. 

For many years “Skinner’s” has been 
a household word; there were few 
people who did not know it meant the 
best silk and today it is held in the 
same esteem throughout the earth. 

The enormous quantity of Shoe 
Satins and other Silk Shoe fabrics 
which have been made by “Skinner” 
have been the source of complete satis- 
faction to feminine feet wherever fine 
footwear has been made. 

The policy adopted in 1848 is the 
policy today of the present Skinner 
family who are still sole owners. 


Spaulding Fibre Co. 


The Spaulding Fibre Company, 
known throughout the shoe trade for the 
quality of its counters and innersoles, 
is the direct successor of a company 
established in Townsend, Mass., under 
the name of J. Spaulding & Sons and 
engaged in the maufacture of fibre 
board. 

Under the able leadership of three 
sons of the founder—Rolland H. Spauld- 
ing, Huntley N. Spaulding and the 
late Leon Spaulding—the original busi- 
ness has been multiplied many times 
and plants are now operated in 
Townsend, Milton, N. H., North Ro- 
chester and Rochester, N. H., and in 
Tonawanda, N. Y., with two foreign 
factories, England and France, and 
stores or sales offices in various parts 
of this country and Europe. 

In one of the more recently added 
factories, that in Tonawanda, vulcan- 
ized fibre is made for the electrical and 
radio industries, quantities of Spauld- 
ing-made Bakelite being used in the lat- 
ter. Spaulding counters for the shoe 
trade are made in Rochester, production 
not infrequently reaching 40,000,000 
pairs per year, distributed direct to the 
trade by special sales representatives 
in all shoe centers. 

No less impressive than their busi- 
ness success is the Spaulding record of 
achievement in public life. 

Rolland H. Spaulding, president of 
the company, served as governor of 
New Hampshire for the two-year term 
ended in 1917. Huntley N. Spaulding, 
treasurer of the company, was Food 
Administrator of the state during the 
World War, served for five years with- 
cut pay as Chairman of the State 
Board of Education; and was elected 
governor of the Commonwealth in 1926. 
Both brothers have built magnificent 
homes in Rochester, in which city com- 
pany headquarters have been estab- 
lished. 


Stacy-Adams Co. 


The Stacy-Adams Company of Brock- 
ton, makers of men’s fine shoes, cele- 
brates its fifty-seventh birthday by 
moving into a new home; and by in- 
troducing to the trade an entirely new 
line of custom-type footwear. 

This is a long step forward from that 
day in 1875 when W. H. Stacy, Harry 
Adams and Gordon Jones formed a 
three-man partnership for the manu- 
facture of men’s shoes in what was 
then known as the Riding Academy on 
Montello Street. When Mr. Jones with- 
drew from the firm, one year later, 
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and O. B. Quinby took his place, the 
company’s success already had been 


such as to justify the building of a | 


new factory adjacent to the original 
plant. 
the firm was changed to its present 
form—Stacy-Adams Company. 

Clarence P. Waide, .now president, 
entered the firm’s employe as salesman 
in 1882. W. A. French is vice-president. 
John McElaney, now treasurer, was the 
office boy in 1891, but so marked was 
his ability that he was put on the road. 
Arthur R. Luce is assistant treasurer. 
To these men, with Mr. Stacy and Mr. 
Adams, goes the credit for the con- 
tinued success of the company. The 
traditions of quality and fineness are 
being carried forward. 

In the company’s new factory, for- 
merly occupied by the Bion F. Reynolds 
Co., the Stacy-Adams Company will 
continue to produce footwear for men 
testifying eloquently to the truth of 
their slogan—‘Nothing but the Best.” 





Surpass Leather Co. 
In 1862 Alfred and Charles Booth 


started selling pickled sheepskins in | 


New York City. They did a consider- 
able business with Gloversville tanners 
for the purpose of making improved 
glove leather. 

About 1868, Booth & Co. acquired 
the plant of one of these tanners, who 
had gone into the hands of the receiver, 
taking it over for their claim. Here 
they made glove leather for several 
years. 

Later they began having goatskins 
tanned for them by J. P. Mathieu, who 
started in the tanning business in 
Philadelphia around 1882. When 
chrome tannage was introduced, this 
Ng started in to make Surpass glazed 
1d. 

In 1904 Booth & Co. bought the 
present Surpass factory from J. 
Mathieu, and have made glazed kid and 
kangaroo therein and at Gloversville 
ever since. 

Surpass leathers have a reputation 
and sale that is world wide, and as a 
result their production capacity places 
them in the forefront among black 
glazed kid producers. 

The firm also makes colored glazed 
kid ‘a both outside shoe and lining 
stock. 


Thayer-Foss Co. 


Thayer-Foss Co., one of the longest 
established tanning institutions in New 
England, have recently introduced a 
new leather which is meeting with very 
satisfactory reception from makers of 
footwear celebrated for style excellence. 

This new leather has been named 
“WAMPUM” and is particularly adapt- 
able to spring and summer shoes owing 
to its pronounced flexibility, airiness and 
coolness. . 

It is provided in most attractive and 
artistic color schemes as well as solid 
colors in white, black and the other 
demanded shades. 

“Wampum” Leather is produced by 
an exclusively controlled proceses, and 
both Thayer Foss Co. and their New 
York City representative, Samuel 
Shapiro, report a: steadily growing ad- 
vance démand for it. 


v 





In that year, 1876, the name of | 


N. B. Thayer Shoe Co. 


Noah B. Thayer began making shoes 
| for men in 1872, and founded his busi- 
ness so well that it has lived and 
| grown and prospered all these years. 
| Today, N. B. Thayer Shoe Company of 
; East Rochester, N. H., manufacture 
fine Goodyear welt footwear for men, 
boys, growing girls and children and 
occupy a large four-story factory, 
which is the principal manufacturing 
establishment in the community. For 
many years Frank H. Thayer, son of 
the founder, conducted the business 
and upon his passing in 1929, certain 
of the employees took over its direc- 
tion. The officers are Roy M. McQuil- 
len, President and Treasurer; Gould 
S. Pitcher, Vice-President; George S. 
Laird, Vice-President; Edward G. 
Sweet, Assistant Treasurer, and Lon 
H. Smith, Secretary. 

In the Thayer line are shoes with 
special construction features which re- 
sult in extra comfort for the wearer, 
and steadier business for the dealer. 
Notable among these developments are 
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| the company today are Charles Tweedie, 
| President; W. R. Tweedie, Vice- 
President; Clarence Rose, Secretary- 
Treasurer; M. R. Chambers, Stylist; 
John Tweedie and E. J. Brems, Su- 
perintendents. Manufacturing women’s 
novelty shoes to retail at $4.00 and 
$5.00 and the original line of Tweed- 
ettes, stylish shoes for the younger 
miss. 


Walden & Perry, Inc. 


What firm has the deepest roots in 
the American Shoe industry? That’s 
something that may be worth a thought 
these Golden Anniversary days. Now 
there’s Walden & Perry, Inc., of Lynn. 
Their records go back to 1878, a few 
years after the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia, and a few years before 
the RECORDER started. And then they 
go back some more. Edwin Walden, a 
shoemaker in and mayor of ‘Lynn in 
1870, was the father of Charles H. 
Walden, a founder of the firm. And 
then back for a few generations more 


the “Off Center” Shank, the Non-Curl- | to Nathanial Walden, who, in Septem- 


ing innersole, the Nailless 
| Heel 
Thayer brands are Mode-O-Pedic and 
Combo Arch. Most Thayer lines are 


| carried in stock. 


Tweedie Footwear Corp. 


In August of 1874 A. Priesmeyer and 
John Tweedie, Sr., opened the A. Pries- 
meyer Shoe Company of Jefferson City, 
Mo., to manufacture women’s, misses’, 
growing girls’, boys’ and children’s 
| shoes. Mr. Priesmeyer was the Presi- 
| dent of the company and John Tweedie, 
| Sr., Superintendent. A few years later 
' Mr. Priesmeyer retired from the com- 
| pany and John Tweedie, Sr., _ be- 
| came President. In 1890 Chas. Tweedie 


P. | became associated with the company 


and served throughout the mill in vari- 
ous capacities until 1907 when his fa- 
ther died and he was elected President 
of. the company and is the President 
of the company today. 

The company began in 1874 making 
peg shoes. Then later, when the ma- 
chinery for the Standard Screw proc- 
ess came out this method was adopted. 
Later the McKay machinery was de- 
veloped and with the development of 
this machinery this process was added 
to the Standard Screw. Later hand- 
turned were also added and with the 
development of the Goodyear machinery 
for turns and welts the company added 
this process and was the first company 
west of the Mississippi River to make 
Goodyear turns by machinery for 
women. The company later special- 
ized on turns, welts and McKays, grad- 
ually dropping turns and welts and 
specializing on McKays, also dropping 
the various lines and specializing on 
women’s shoes only. In 1917 the 
corporate name was changed to The 
Tweedie Footwear Corporation and 
that year also the Tweedie Boot- 
Top Company was founded. In 1925 
the company opened a plant at Ver- 
sailles, Mo., and was the first United 
States company to specialize 100 per 
cent in cemented shoes.  Littleway 
lasted shoes were adopted in both the 
Jefferson City Plant and the Versailles 
Plant. Today the company makes Lit- 
tleway lasted, McKay shoes and 














cemented shoes. The active officers of 


, Cupped | ber, 1793, took Daniel Twist to be his 
Seat and the Dri-Flex Sole. | apprentice, according to a formal and 


legal document now in the archives of 
‘the Walden & Perry concern of this 
| day. 

O tempora! O mores! Listen to the 
| wording of the ancient document— 
| “Daniel Twist, son of Peter Twist, of 
| Danvers, hath put himself by his own 
| free will, and the consent of his said 
| father, to be an apprentice to Na- 
| thaniel Walden, of Lynn, cordwainer, 
| to learn his art, trade and mystery, 
| and to serve him as an apprentice 
| from this 23rd day of September, 1793, 
| to the 23rd day of September, 1799.” 
Six years to learn shoemaking. That 
was the thorough way of old. 

So was Daniel Twist trained in shoe- 
making by Nathaniel Walden, a full 
130 years ago, in the feat, trade and 
| mystery of shoemaking, and, like as 
| not, the fundamentals of Nathaniel 
Walden’s training are to be found to 
this very day in the factory of Walden 
& Perry, Inc., of Lynn, for there they 
believe in making shoes in a good and 
workmanlike manner. 





Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. 


The Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. of 
Norwood, Mass., with sales offices at 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and at 
the Tanneries, in 1926 celebrated its 
Sesquicentennial. Its history is there- 
fore coincident with the Declaration 
of Independence and the Birth of our 
Nation. 

In 1911 Hon. Frank G. Allen, the 
present Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, succeeded to the 
presidency of the company. He is now 
chairman of the Board of Directors, 
while Cheney E. Cook succeeded him 
as President. 

Dating back to 1776, when the busi- 





ness was established, the 156 years 
mark it as unquestionably the oldest 
sheepskin industry in the country. 

The greatest growth in the business 
of the company is registered in the last 
80 years, during which time not only 
have extensive additions been made and 
new buildings. erected, but other tan- 
neries have been taken over, notably 
the Morrill Leather Co. of Peabody, 
Mass., now known as the Morrill Lea- 
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For Women, too! Why not 7 


) pre a large manufacturer in New England. Next, one in St. Louis. 
Then another and another placed orders for Armstrong’s Cork Box 
Toes in women’s sizes. What’s back of this sudden trend? The answer— 
‘spring styles! Lightweight sport models with perforated patterns are 
coming in. stronger than ever. Many unlined shoes will be shown. Arm- 
strong’s Cork Box Toe is a ‘natural’? for such styles. Being lightweight, 
this box is ideal for shoes of light construction. In unlined models, where it 
is difficult to use a hard box, it gives the support which is so essential for 
preserving style lines at the tip. Armstrong’s Cork Box Toes are flexible but 
they keep their shape—won’t droop or crease. So don’t be surprised in 





1933 at seeing more women’s shoes 
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Product 


than ever before with semi-soft 4 
boxes. And don’t be caught with- ARM STRON G S 
out such models in your own line. 

Armstrong Cork €9 Insulation Com- C O RK B OX TO E i 
pany; Shoe Products Division, 933 Pe ee ee 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Detrroir + New YorK + PHILADELPHIA 


CINCINNATI 
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ther Co. division of the Winslow Bros. 
& Smith Co., and also The J. C. Bleyl 
Co. of Gloversville, N. Y., now known 
as the J. C. Bleyl Co. division of the 
concern. 

The company not only produces 
sheepskins in every variety of tannage 
and finish for every known use, but at 
the Winslow Plant in Norwood main- 
tains a large Wool Pullery with com- 
plete pana for scouring and car- 
bonizing the product. 


Wise Shoe Co., Inc. 


The present Wise Shoe Company 
chain is the result of the ideas and 
activities of three generations of shoe 
making and retailing in the Schoen 
family. 

In 1876 Solomon Schoen first en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
shoes in a small shop in New York 
City. He saw immediately the possi- 
bility of operating a number of stores 
under one central ownership and con- 
trol. Additional stores were opened in 
New York City and following this Sol- 
omon Schoen became a real pioneer in 
the field of chainstore distribution by 
opening five stores. 

As Mr. Schoen’s sons became of age 
they entered the business and this sec- 
ond generation later brought about the 
next development in the history of the 
chain. In 1906 the Star Shoe Company 
was organized to operate the existing 
business. At this time the company 
was engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of men’s and women’s shoes, with 
stores in all parts of New York City. 

Later the officers became convinced 
that it was unwise to be both manufac- 
turer and retailer. The Wise Shoe 
Company was therefore formed to 
carry on an exclusively retail business. 
Under this company the chain had its 
greatest expansion. At the present time 
there are twenty-four Wise stores in 
principal cities of the country. 

From 1923 to 1930 the operations of 
the company were based upon the pol- 
icy of merchandising at one price— 
$6.00. Due to economic conditions the 
price was lowered to $5.00 in the Spring 
of 1931. In the Fall of 1932 the officers 
decided that the one price policy was 
not adapted to current conditions and 
the Wise stores inaugurated a two 
price policy selling shoes at $3.65 and 
$5.00. The stores also handle hosiery 
and other accessories. 


Frank W. Whitcher Co. 


It was in 1826—106 years ago—that 
the business now carried on by the 
Frank W. Whitcher Company, was 
formed in Boston. In the very early 
days it was largely a retail business, 
findings and imported shoe goods being 
sold to small shops and individual shoe- 
makers. As the factory system began 
to develop in this country, the company 
expanded its activities and at one time 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, manufactured and controlled, 
through patents, the lasting tools 
(jacks and pincers) with which all shoes 
were lasted in every factory then in 
existence in this country. In 1895, the 
company introduced the O’Sullivan 
Rubber heel—the first successful one of 
its kind. Three years later, the com- 
pany itself engaged in the manufacture 





lof the Velvet rubber heel, chief feature 
of which was small nail holes which 
made it easier to attach. Then began 
‘a gradual transition from wholesaling 
to manufacturing, resulting in an or- 
ganization which has built up a reputa- 
tion for the completeness of its line of 
shoe factory supplies. Mr. Whitcher 
bought an interest in the firm in 1875 
but it was not until 1893, when he he- 
came sole owner, that the name was 
changed to Frank W. Whitcher & Co. 
It was incorporated under its present 
name, Frank W. Whitcher Co., in 1908. 


E. T. Wright & Co. 


The roots of the present E. T. Wright 
& Company, Rockland, Mass., are 
firmly planted in the good New Eng- 
land soil from which was brought forth 
the art and craftsmanship of American 
shoemaking. Here is a firm whose 
pride in its long history is definitely 
tied up with modern operation. Its 
theme or guiding thought is concisely 
expressed in the slogan carried in 1926, 
at the time of its Fiftieth Anniver- 


sary: 

“Fifty Years of Good Shoemaking— 
A reputation ae to be lived on but to 
be Lived Up 

The i of E. T. Wright & Com- 
pany are: A. W. Donovan, president; 
E. T. Wright, treasurer; J. A. Munroe 
and A. F. Donovan, vice-presidents. A. 
W. Donovan’s father, Timothy Dono- 
van, was a shoe manufacturer whose 
experience dated to long before the 
Civil War, and the father of the pres- 
ent E. T. Wright was in his employ. 
Later Mr. Wright and Mr. Donovan 
formed a company, and from this be- 
ginning sprang the present firm which 
has enjoyed a constantly increasing 
business in the period coverig more 
than a half century. 

It is typical of this firm, whose years 
of success have been guided by the 
same family, to steadfastly adhere to 
one factory policy, namely, the manu- 
facturer of men’s shoes in the good 
grades only. The factory, starting in 
a small way, was developed by the ad- 
dition of new wings and extensions, as 
the growing production warranted. To- 
day it is one of the best equipped fac- 
tories in the country. 

Mr. Donovan is thoroughly imbued 
with knowledge of the shoemaking 
craft. It was undoubtedly this training 
to watch for the new things that led 
Mr. Donovan to experiment with and 
accept the patented Arch Preserver 
shoe which is now world famous. 

The history of this shoe and its al- 
most miraculous success is known 
throughout the shoe world, yet many 
factories turned it down feeling that it 
was not practical. The E. T. Wright 
Company showed its progressiveness 
when it took this shoe, adhered strictly 
to the inventor’s principles, and made 
it practical from a factory standpoint. 


Richard Young Co. 


Mr. Young’s first business experience 


was in Philadelphia. He came to New 
York as a boy to be employed by the 
firm of Rose, Baldwin & Rose, leather 
importers and manufacturers. He re- 
mained with this firm until 1880, when 
he established his own business at 75 
Gold Street, New York with a capital 
of $10,000. The rapid growth of the 
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business necessitated several removals 
and he soon occupied the building at 35 
Spruce Street. In 1898 the Richard 
Young Company was incorporated with 
a capital of $250,000. 

Sales branches are located in Bos- 
ton, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis and Gloversville. A buying 
office has been operated for more than 
forty years in Sydney, Australia. Our 
company operates three plants, located 
at Peabody, Mass., Wilmington, Del., 
and Gloversville, N. Y.; and manufac- 
tures a varied line of leather, specializ- 
ing in certain items at the various 
plants. The continuous expansion of 
the business has made necessary in- 
creases of capital so that the capital is 
_ 1,000,000 with a substantial sur- 
plus. 

During the history of the company 

a great many changes have taken place 
pa the Richard Young Company has 
always kept in step with the times, 
changing its lines to meet the varying 
demand. At present our chief products 
are Kangaroo, Sheepskins, Skivers, 
Horsehides, Buckskins and Cowhides. 
The officers and directors are as fol- 
lows: President, Richard Young; Vice- 
Presidents, Fred A. Chilton and Fred 
E. Foster; Treasurer, Joseph J. Gill 
and Secretary, A. L. Gillespie. 

Directors: Richard Young, William 
Nelson Cromwell, Fred E. Foster, John 
J. Riley, Marjorie R. Mudge, Fred A. 
Chilton, Harold V. Chipman, Joseph J. 
Gill, Nicholas J. Felten. 


Chicago, Cincinnati, 


Heywood Boot & Shoe Co. 


While the Civil War was brewing in 
this country, a young man, Samuel R. 
Heywood, was earning his living wait- 
ing on trade and tending stock in a 
general country store in Princeton, 
Mass. He was ambitious to have his own 
business; also he saw an opportunity 
for profit in selling boots of high qual- 
ity. So he moved to Worcester and 
established a jobbing business in con- 
nection with which he also operated a 
retail store. 

Difficulties developed, the chief of 
which was that he could not get from 
his manufacturer boots of the con- 
sistently high quality he wished to 
handle. In 1864, therefore, he organ- 
ized the Heywood Boot and Shoe Com- 
pany and became himself a manufac- 
turer. 

Here again he had his troubles be- 
cause he soon found it impossible to 
sell the jobbers on much other than a 

rice basis. They were, he found, little 

interested in quality. This problem 
he solved by revolutionizing his mer- 
chandising methods and selling direct 
to the retail trade—a policy still in 
effect. 

Then another storm broke. Condi- 
tions were changing “Be Rr oe 
were being replaced Sf shoes. 
switch meant more trouble and mt... 
than many manufacturers were willing 
to incur. Several liquidated, but Mr. 
Heywood made the change successfully, 
thus giving the company the right to 
claim a history of nearly seventy years, 
in not one of which it has deviated 
from the quality ideals of its founder. 
Included among officers of the com- 
pany today are his son and grandson— 
Albert S. Heywood, president; and 
Chester D. Heywood, assistant treas- 
urer. Bertram S. Newell is vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 








BUSTER BROWN SHOES 
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A MERICA89’S best ines Juvenile 
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ment) in America’s leading 
department stores. 
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For Men 


HE only footwear which by 

both NAME and construc- 
tion FEATURES is in tune 
with a changing national 
habit. Everywhere, young and 
old have accepted the idea 
that for the sake of appear- 
ance and health you must 
POINT TOES STRAIGHT 
AHEAD. 


For Women 


Keen merchandisers are tak- 
ing advantage of that happy 
circumstance by featuring and 
promoting Brownti!t Tread 
Straight Shoes for men and 
women, and Buster Brown 
Tread Straight Shoes for 


boys and girls. 
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Styled by 
Rysonele 


RICE-ONEILL 
SHOE CO. 
SAINT LOUIS 





At the Chicago show, Rice-O’ Neill will exhibit 
a New Spring Line-of such surpassing interest 
that no retailer of fine feminine footwear — 
who is interested in both the sure salability of 
what he buys and in generous profit: margins 
of what he sells —can afford to miss seeing it. 


RICE-O’NEILL SHOE CO., Mfrs., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Shoceddios RING: FQDTWEAR: 


When finer shoes are wanted Tweedies fill the bill. Alluring 

in every minute detail. Painstaking craftsmanship. Beauti- 
ful patterns. Designed and built for women who pay particular 
attention to their footwear. Wise buyers find Tweedies exception- 
ally profitable when retailed at $5. 


Fonts 


A junior edition of the famous Tweedies line. Specially 

patterned and specially built for the modern miss who 
wants smart style but must of necessity wear correctly designed 
shoes for feet that are still growing. You probably know that 
Tweedettes are now being featured by dealers of national promi- 
nence. They just couldn’t be held down. 
























































Ye raalthes, 


*VIVAC lous FOOTWEAR-* 





It’s the Versailles line where you see glamouring style. 

Daring interpretations of fashion, swashbuckling style, 
the unusual, the original—that’s what Versailles offers. If you 
want fast styles for fast profits—to sell at $4 with long markup— 
don’t miss this striking array of profit winners. 


AT CHICAGO 


During the N.S.R.A. Convention, January 8-11, 1933 you 
are cordially urged to view these three incomparable lines 
on display at the Palmer House, Rooms 717 to 721 inclusive. 





























TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORPORATION 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
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STABILITY 


THE KEYSTONE OF ST. LOUIS SHOE INDUSTRY 


HE reputation of the City of Saint Louis is unique in the annals of the 

history of achievement. Even before the day of white settlers, the 
native Indians who made what is now Saint Louis their Happy Hunting 
Grounds, were known as builders. They built huge mounds as memorials 
to the dead. Today, the people of Saint Louis are also builders—builders of 
industry far reaching in effect, and builders of a cultural city—a memorial to 
the living. 

It is out of this spirit of achievement that the early builders of the shoe 
industry in Saint Louis laid the foundation for great manufacturing and 
distributing enterprise. 

Ever since the earliest days, Saint Louis has been an important point 
in the distribution of footwear. During the frontier days, it was naturally 
a trading post. Later, as the population moved westward, the city became a 
wholesale city, a point through which large quantities of shoes, hats, dress 
goods, etc., were distributed to the South and West. Saint Louis is still a 
dominant wholesale and distributing point. And because in those earlier 
days, buyers made semi-annual trips to Saint Louis, the city has come to 
be looked upon as a great marketplace. Hence the frequent, though inaccu- 
rate reference to Saint Louis as the “World’s Shoe Market.” Actually, i 
is a large producing and distributing center that serves the world. 

As a shoe manufacturing center, Saint Louis dates back to about 1879. 
From that time until 1890 there were a few small factories. Its real develop- 
ment as a producing center, in addition to the dominant wholesale business, 
began with the multiple factory system created by the general line houses, as 
witnessed by the fact that Brown Shoe Company had five factories in 1905 
when it moved to its present quarters at 17th and Washington Avenue. 

One of the reasons why the Saint Louis shoe market has developed on 
such a large scale is because in the early days its wholesale business attracted 
what was then considered large amounts of capital, and in doing so brought 
with it men of stability and integrity; men who were merchant-minded ; 
men who knew the retailer’s problems. In those early days, wholesalers 
granted long credit to merchants and thus performed the banker’s function 
as well as that of the distributor. This volume business laid the very foun- 
dation for a shoe market that in later years has proved its unusual stability 
in the light of economic conditions. The early leaders of the market such 
as Jackson Johnson, A. D. Brown and George Warren Brown established 
principles of business conduct that have withstood the test of time. As the 
shoe manufacturing business in and around Saint Louis grew, the heads of 
the various units frequently were individuals who had gotten their training 
in the large organizations which these three gentlemen brought into existence. 

And as the industry of St. Louis continued to grow each year widening 

[TURN TO PAGE 139, PLEASE] 
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STERLING SHOE STORE 
Providence 
STONE SHOE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
VOLK BROS. 
Dallas 
YOUNKER BROS. 


Des Moines 
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THE CONVENTION _ //.19° 8 


Coa 
N.S.R.A. Chicago January 8th-11th 


With a complete Spring showing of the most 
outstanding lines it has produced—for Women, 
Misses, Children, and Men and Boys. 


Vitality representatives (Palmer House, Rooms 
779-780-781) will welcome the opportunity to 
show you the most beautifully styled and best 
balanced lines in our history, and to discuss the 
outstanding possibilities of Vitality Health Shoes. 


What more definitely answers a pressing prob- 
lem with every shoe merchandiser than the as- 
surance of acceptance, sales, profit, satisfaction? 


Truly, Vitality is on parade, with an ever widen- 
ing representation among outstanding dealers 
the country over. 


VITALITY SHOE COMPANY »; ST. LOUIS 


Branch of International Shoe Co. 
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ealth shoes 


Ove 
WOMEN’S MEN’S pA) CHILDREN’S BOYS’ 
AAAA to EEE AAA to G VITALITY Widths and Sizes AtoE 
Sizes Qto 11 $5 Sizes 5 to 14 $5 Health Shoe for all ages Sizes 1 to 6 
Extreme Styles $6 A Few Styles $6 ANS $2 to $4 $3.50 


Nationally Vitality Thrift Grade Shoes For Men and Women. . $4.00 
Advertised in 


VOGUE * LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL + McCALL’S » GOOD HOUSEKEEPING » PHOTOPLAY 
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coming hack? 
THAT‘’'S WHAT COUNTS= 


They will continue to do so—if they can 
depend on receiving the same satisfaction 
in their footwear —to which they have been 


accustomed —in your store. 








Buyers throughout the country who have been using our shoes 
know and appreciate the intrinsic value in the construction of 
our product— and are fully aware of the style appeal and the 
readiness with which a sale in the store can be made. 


THEY HAVE FOUND WE WILL NOT LOWER OUR STANDARDS 
DESPITE THE LATE TREND OF COMPETITION 
Our prices for the coming season will be lower but 
WITH QUALITY MAINTAINED 


To those buyers who are not familiar with the shoes manufactured by the 
Blue Ribbon Shoemakers we desire the opportunity to prove these statements 


IN CHICAGO « PALMER HOUSE 
January 9th, 10th, 11th 
Rooms No. 788 « 797 and 798 


Retailers are now making their plans for the convention. Jot down the above 
room numbers and arrange a visit— come into our display rooms where 


you will see 


ONaturalizers ~ perfectly fitting recognized fine walking shoes — In Stock 


Gascinating Style Hodels ~ varied and beautiful creations 


ONew Spectators ~ genuine littleways with just the “dash” that appeals 


Blue Ribbon Shoemakers 


Twelfth Street at Russell Boulevard 


St Louis 
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STABILITY 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135] 


its scope of service to the merchant 
such far-seeing business heads as 
Frank Rand, W. H. Moulton and John 
Bush have continued to build their 
great institutions and to direct them 
in the paths of progress. 


We 


In 1912, the market took a new step 
forward in its development. That year 
marks the birth of the specialty shoe 
business in Saint Louis. At that time, 
there was a growing demand for the 
novelty-type of women’s shoes at mod- 
erate prices as contrasted with the 
plain low heel conservative type of shoe 
worn by grandmother. J. T. Pedigo 
in that year started his factory. Two 
years later (1914) Johnston, Stephens 
& Shinkle started their business. Next 
year (1915), John Boyd and Jack Welsh 
started their factory. John Boyd de- 
termined to build a shoe as light as a 
turn, as good as a turn, and make it on 
a mass production basis. 


b 


The success of these first factories 
attracted others, and during the ten 
years that followed, some 15 or 20 spe- 
cialty factories sprung into existence. 
In each case, these manufacturers had 
years of practical experience in both 
construction of footwear and the dis- 
tribution of it. Thus the market— 
while it has had a rapid growth—has 
been built on the sound basis of both 
factual wealth and financial stability. 
In fact instances of poorly financed 
shoe businesses here are rare. Scarcity 
of failures attest this fact. Those few 
that have passed out of the picture 
have—with but one or two exceptions— 
voluntarily liquidated without loss to a 
single creditor. Saint Louis manu- 
facturers, therefore, have a reputation 
for stability, and square dealing—for 
delivering sound values—and they care- 
fully guard this reputation. 














IN CHICAGO 
AT THE 
PALMER HOUSE 
ROOMS 
792 - 795 - 796 
JANUARY 8, 9, 10, 11 


A Seamless D’Orsey Pattern over our new, 
Short Vamp No. 60 Last carrying 2% 
inch heel. Genuine Compo Construction. 


OU can select a 

complete $4.00 

retail stock of 
women’s novelty, Compo 
construction, shoes from 
the 1933 Capitol line... 
It contains every style, 
type, material and last on 
which a profitable $4.00 
business will be conduct- 
ed this season... The 
wholesale prices enable 
you to obtain a 40% mark- 
up and continue to sell 
popular price shoes... 
Capitol made shoes have 
always been keenly appre- 
ciated by volume buyers 
... The 1933 line will be 
given even greater consid- 
eration. 


CAPITOL SHOEMAKERS 





INC, 


St. Louis, Mo. 








[TURN TO PAGE 145] 

















Here are three in-stock lines that 
offer unprecedented freedom in 
modern merchandising. Here's 
style, quality and craftsmanship 
worthy of the selling price you set. 


See the United Spring line and 
let us tell you about our protect- 
ed dealer franchise for your 
trade center and welcome you 
into the ranks of those who sell 
men’s shoes in volume and at a 


pleasing profit. aT: 


THE COMPLETE 
UNITED LINE 


ae 


Rooms 789-790-791 
PALMER HOUSE 


CHICAGO 
JAN. 8-9-10-11 
















N.S.R.A,. STYLE SHOW: 
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SHOES for MEN \ 


Built up to a high standard thru a combina- 
tion of superior materials with city made work- 
manship,/HU-MAN-IC” shoes for men now 
achieve a new measure of excellence in the 
five dollar retail field. Such a degree of well 
balanced perfection is not to be found in shoes 


built down to meet a price condition. 























Stocked in Sizes 4 to 15 
Widths AAA to EEEE 
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Rawin Shoes 


“THEY WIN YOUR FEET” 


We have gone the very limit in building all 
the style, serviceable quality and good shoe- 
making possible into a line that so perfectly 
meets the budget demands of today. 
“PEDWINS” have all the requirements of 
$4.00 retailers, yet are priced to permit profit- 
able retailing as low as $3.50. Their sales at 


your price will delight you. 
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Stocked in Sizes 5 to 12 
Widths A to E 






FOOT-FAN 


OFFICIAL VIOLET RAY 


Cool Wear Summer Shoe 
Season after season marks the rapidly increas- 
ing popularity of these super-ventilated cool 
wear Summer shoes. Thousands of progressive 
retailers have learned, to their profit, that 
FOOT-FANS are fast becoming the “straw 
hat’ of men’s Summer footwear. They are 
manufactured under the protection of U. S. 
Letters Patents and are stocked in a diversity 


of patterns to please the most discriminating. 





Stocked in Sizes 5 to 12 
Widths A to D 


UNITED SHOE MFG. CO. 


1610 WASHINGTON —ST. LOUIS 
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STRAIGHT 


AHEAD” 


T’S HERE ... the new day in juvenile shoe mer- 

chandising — ushered in by a tremendous wave of 
public sentiment and education to promote correct 
posture among school children and protect the health 
of growing feet! Eighteen thousand Parent-Teacher 
Associations . .. many other child welfare groups... 
allare insisting upon a new deal for the child’s plastic foot. 


Riding upon the crest of this wave are Billiken 
Tru-Posture Shoes, representing an idea in juvenile 
foot-health that has captured the fancy of millions 
of parents. 


Thus Billiken Tru-Posture Shoes and Billiken 
Dealers are joining hands in a great movement to 
promote the normal development of children’s feet. 


Billiken 


Natural fitting lasts (ALL NEW) permit the plas- 
tic growing foot to develop normally and naturally. 
A type of last to fit every type of growing foot. 


2? Ample toe room assures the maximum of muscular 
exercise with every step . . . develops a correct- 
walking habit. 


3 Flexsteel arch in all styles from children’s size 814 
to growing girl's size 9 — including boys’ shoes — 
supports and strengthens the plastic arch and pro- 
tects it from injury when running and jumping. 





‘Toes 


BILLIKEN 
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the Juvenile Shoe 
with a purpose. 


Now nationally advertised in these 





publications .. Good Housekeeping 
and Parents’ Magazine. 


“Toes Straight Ahead”’ is the slogan of the new 
movement for better juvenile foot health .. . first 
broadcast by a leading Life Insurance Company. 


“Toes Straight Ahead”’ is the slogan of Billiken 
Tru-Posture Shoes . . . stamped on every sole. It is a 
mark of correct walking posture. 


This idea, built into Billiken Tru-Posture Shoes... 
has made Billiken — more than any other juvenile 
shoe — the profit and the volume shoe for 1933. With 
it, dealers are in time and step with the new day in 
shoe merchandising. To ride the wave with Billiken 
means success! To buck any popular movement can 
only mean failure! 


Features 


4 


6 





Flexstep soles that bend with the active foot... 
in all Billiken school and play shoes. 


Extrawear soles give added miles of wear at no 
extra cost. 


Progression lasts in a selected group of styles pro- 
vide the same shape treadbase and uniform fit 
from infancy to maturity. 
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Straight Ahead’ 
jor a bigger {Q°} "37 












N in every way... new lasts... new 
» é construction .. . new features... 
d new styling .. . new prices . . . new merchandising ideas . . . new ad- 


vertising . . . based on the modern conception of posture and health 
for growing feet. 


The Billiken line covers the entire juvenile range from infants’ | 
1 to growing girls’ 9 . . . includes little men’s, youths’, and 
boys’ shoes up to size 6. Priced to retail at a substantial profit 

5 from $1.50 to $4. A complete, full-range, all-purpose juvenile 

shoe department. 


\y 





New-Day Dealer Co-operation — The Billiken Co-operative Plan 
for 1933 sets a new pace in merchandising strategy. It is the outstand- 
ing juvenile shoe sales program in shoe history. It leaves nothing 
undone... gives the alert dealer a wholly new vision of what is possible 
in juvenile shoe merchandising in this new era of merchandising. 


New catalog is ready. It reveals the entire plan. Be sure you 
get it. Whatever your plans are for 1933 you ought to know 


what the Billiken Plan is and what it will mean to you. Visit the 


BILLIKEN DISPLAY 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO. at the Chicago Show, 


January 9 to 11, Palmer 


Billiken Division Sissies. Sica Oh 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Distributors for the Pacific Coast 
CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY OF OREGON, San Francisco, California 


tlhiken. 
TRU-POSTURE SHOES 
FOR GROWING FEET 
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Young Men Like 


own Shoes 


“SThe Uptown Moccasin is a style that is 
equally suited for golf or street wear. It has 
a full double sole with Gro-Cord outsole and 
heel, and is a style that adds the finishing 
touch to a well rounded stock of fine shoes 


for men erate | young men. 


Carried in stock in widths from A to D and 
sells at the popular price of five dollars. 



































ROBERTS, JOHNSON? RAND 


= Rar- Va K<d a oh Me ah ¢ tela -S Sol al- 4 ie) ale me xe) 
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STABILITY 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139] 


Quality Standards 


One of the most stabilizing influences 
in the Saint Louis shoe industry is the 
firmly established policy of most of the 
manufacturers here to stick to branded 
merchandise. To them, it represents 
the very essence of a guarantee for 
maintaining fixed standards of quality. 
It has proved to be a mainstay to thou- 
sands of merchants, large and small. 
In every price range and in all types 
of shoes—men’s, women’s and _ chil- 
dren’s—merchants order from Saint 
Louis with the definite assurance that 
the highest standard of quality for the 
price paid will be delivered. And this 
assurance is born of the maker’s pen- 
chant for identifying his goods. Dur- 
ing the severest phase of the 1929-1932 
depression when the demand for cheap 
merchandise had been paramount, 
Saint Louis shoe makers have stood 
firmly against lowering -standards of 
quality probably to the sacrifice of con- 
siderable volume. But in doing so, 
they have preserved their reputation 
for unchanging quality standards. 


Ms 


Probably no shoe center in America 
offers a more complete variety of types 
or methods of shoe construction with 
all their variations than does Saint 
Louis. Everything from the nail and 
peg shoe to the hand turn shoe, is avail- 
able at this market. Both the cheapest 
and the most costly methods are used 
here. During the past few years, a 
complete revolution in the method of 
assembling women’s high style footwear 
by the specialty units of this market 
has taken place. First, the McKay 
construction was used with its crude 
tacks. Next, the tacks were made so 
small that they were not discernable. 
And later, they were removed entirely. 
In some lines, the Littleway process is 
now used. In others, the complete ce- 
ment method of assembly is favored. 
Some factories use a combination of 
staples and cement as an upper leather 
retainer, and sew on the outsole. 
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Come in and see Polly! I’m waiting for you — 
With shoes that are popular, classy, and new. 

I’ll ruffle my feathers and give you a treat, 

With styles that are fashioned for happy young feet. 





Remember my number — two sevens and six — 
A bird of a room, and a good place to mix. 
So come to the Palmer, and leave it to me, 
I’ll show you a profit thruout ’Thirty-three. 


ROOM 776 e THE PALMER HOUSE e CHICAGO 
JANUARY 8TH TO ITITH, 1933 


ROBERTS,J OHNSONS RAND 


Branch yee international Shoe 









$7. LOUIS 
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Others use cement alone for lasting and 
sew on the outsole. And again, some 
use a combination of staple and cement 
in such a way as to remove the staple 
before attaching the outsole. In gen- 
eral, the tendency has been toward the 
elimination of metal in attaching the 
sole and upper. In every case, some 
refinement has been developed. Other 
improvements in construction developed 
by Saint Louis shoemakers have to do 
with the heel seat, resulting in closer- 
fitting heels; and the more recent de- 
velopment which brings about greater 
accuracy in lasting all types of shoes, 
based upon a principle of coordinating 
the gradations of patterns and lasts 
according to size runs. 


Me 


The concentration of a vast amount 
of capital in a single producing center 
represented by many units, with an ag- 
gregate in excess of $200,000,000.00 
annually, has had a tremendous draw- 
ing power. It has attracted the most 
skilled shoe leather and allied trades- 
men. It has brought to Saint Louis the 
keenest students on marketing, mer-. 
chandising and styling. Thus Saint 
Louis manufacturers constantly keep 
pace with the consumers’ needs as re- 
flected by the demands of America’s 
astute retail buyers. A _ high style 
shoemaker of Saint Louis is no longer 
two days away from America’s chief 
source of style information. He is but 
ten hours away. These factors explain 
why hundreds of big city merchants 
now look upon Saint Louis as the mar- 
ket of refined styling and dependable 
shoemaking. 
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EVERY ACCEPTED TYPE IN 
Peter. NEW FASHIONS 


FOR SPRING a) 
Punched Shoes ¢h 


Broad Front Strap 


Cut-out Sandals 


Step-in Pumps 


Exclusive Patented Lines 
Moccasins and Sandals 


One Eyelet Tie Pump 
Sports Oxfords 


G R E Y 








WHITE® 





TWO TONE 





BEIGE 





BS tL.U Ss 





BLACK 





EVERY KIND OF LEATHER 
EVERY TYPE OF HEEL & 


200 Styles 


Complete Lines to Sell at 


$2.00 $3.00 $4.00 $5.00 and $6.00 





BRANCH OF 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ROBIN HOOD AT NEW ORLEANS 
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1500 YOUNGSTERS SEE 


And 


Recently, romantic Robin Hood stepped out 
of the pages of history, dropped into good old 
New Orleans, and sales of children’s shoes 
at L. Feibelman & Company started swiftly 
upwards. Here’s how the whole thing hap- 
pened. 

First, the Children’s Shoe Department was 
transformed into Sherwood Forest, with birds 
and squirrels in the trees and cut-outs of 
Robin Hood spread on every hand. 

Second, an invitation was extended to the 
children of New Orleans to visit Robin 
Hood’s famous home, to inspect the splendid 
shoes that bear his name, and, later, to at- 
tend a Robin Hood entertainment arranged 
for their enjoyment. 

And did they come? Here’s what Mr. V. J. 
Boudousquie, manager of the Shoe Depart- 
ment at Feibelman’s, has to say about it: 
“We had fifteen hundred at the show Satur- 
day and had a very good day in our depart- 
ment. 
business has been exceptionally good, and at 


Since installing the department our 


the rate we are going we will have the chil- 
dren’s business of the city of New Orleans.” 


sales soar in Feibelman’s 


Shoe Department 


But the really interesting part of the whole 
thing is that you and other wide-awake shoe 
merchants can use the same plan and the 
same methods to pack shoe buyers into your 
store. For the Central plan, the Central 
methods and Robin Hood Shoes are avail- 
able to other good merchants in many sec- 
tions of the country. 


The Central Plan is unusual in many respects. 
Its fundamental purpose is not merely to help 
you sell more shoes, but to make a bigger 
net profit on your shoe business. It puts be- 
hind your store the kind of advertising that 
brings eager children inside the door, and 
sends them out determined to bring in other 
customers. It focuses every bit of selling 
effort in your territory behind your store— 
and you reap the rich rewards. 


If you're interested in more profitable sales 
in 1933, drop us a line and ask for the Cen- 
tral Plan. If your territory is still open, we'll 
lay before you some facts and figures that 
will amaze you. And do it without obligating 
you in the least. 


Central Shoe Company—St. Louis, Mo. 


Below: The Robin Hood Shoe 
Department at L, Feibelman 
& Company, in New Orleans. 





Makers of Robin Hood Shoes 
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St. Louis Cooperation 


One of the unique characteristics of 
St. Louis as a shoe city is the cooper- 
ative spirit that exists among the man- 
ufacturers here. Each recognizes the 
value of promoting St. Louis shoes for 
the greater the volume of business done 
by the market the greater their oppor- 
tunity to give better value and better 
service. This united front is exhibited 
through the medium of the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Association, an active organization. 
The spirit of the market is thus ex- 
pressed in the policy of the association 
to cooperate with the National Shoe 
Retailers Association by exhibiting as 
a group at all of the latter’s national 
conventions. 

On each occasion, special trains are 
used to carry the St. Louis manufac- 
turers and their salesmen to the con- 
vention city. Hence, the convention is 
usually held in Chicago or some other 
city east of St. Louis. The association 
members make a practice of sending 
advance invitations to their retail deal- 
ers in the South, Southwest and West, 
to join the St. Louis delegation en route 
to Chicago. So each year, hundreds of 
shoe men gather in St. Louis on their 
way to the convention. 


Location 


Within a radius of 800 miles of St. 
Louis live more than 75 million people. 
The city is located on the map at a 
point between the center of population 
and the geographical center of the 
United States. During all the years of 
its steady growth, the transportation fa- 
cilities to and from St. Louis have kept 
pace. Some twenty-six railroads radiate 
from St. Louis. It is the most southern 
city in the North, the most northern 
city of the South, the most eastern city 
of the West and the most western city 


of the East. Such a city, naturally has. 


become a great source of supply for 
merchants throughout the country not 
only for goods from stock departments, 
but also for goods to be made up. 





Shoe Cabinets Given Away 


CuHIcAGo—Marshall Field & Co. are 
presenting a beautiful little shoe cabi- 
net to every purchaser of two pairs 
of a special ingrain chiffon hose retail- 
ing at $1.35. A double cabinet is given 
with the purchase of any six pairs of 
hose selected from the stock. Women 
are greatly pleased with these lovely 
bexes, is the report, and are buying 
stockings in order to get the dainty 
holders. 


Opens Miami Branch 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. — Cammeyer, 
Inc., Fifth Avenue, New York, has dis- 
continued its Palm Beach Shop and 
opened a shoe salon at 940 Lincoln 
Road. Joseph M. Burns, who has long 
experience in the women’s footwear 
field and who for many years was in 
charge of the Palm Beach store, will 
serve as manager of the new salon. 
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A MENS SHOE LINE 
THAT HAS EVERYTHING 


Young Men’s Styles 
Conservative Patterns 
Corrective Shoes 


Ventilated Shoes 
Sports Shoes 


CALFSKINS 
PIGSKINS 
BUCKS KINS 
KANGAROO 
K | D 
GRAIN LEATHERS 


EVERY TYPE Ce 
LAST USED TODAY! 


Complete Lines to Sell at 


$Q°s3 »S4s5 and°6 
QUALITY MUCH HIGHER... 


PRICES SOMEWHAT 
LOWER THAN MOST LINES 


ALL [> M-S Cees 





200 STYLES. 1O SHOW 


if. 










BRANCH OF 





ST. Louis, Mo. 
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Wizaner 


e e There is a 


~ 


steady swing to Wizard 


Appliances in shoe and 


department stores, because the 
Nhe Aob ac Mbbat-mobatcMdat-M Mbt Aobdem clo) btoay 
(o} B=) a Tole cahblel ales d-Tohd-am olol-t- seo e 
ities in turnover, volume, 
profits and customer 


satisfaction. 


Distinctive 
WIZARD Features 
No metal...light, flexible... 


complete adjustability...in- 

stant relief...comfortable from 

the start...no breaking in.. 
(oleh at ol =a cob cate balm del-Wmolobbahet-t-5: 


shoes. 


The WIZARD Company 
St. Louis 


B Foot (orrection 
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Nashville Personals 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—J. E. Calloway, 
formerly of the All-American Shoe 
Store, has gone with Miller-Jones Co.’s 
local store at 216 Fifth Ave. No. Mr. 
Calloway has had wide experience in 
managing, buying and selling and is 
very enthusiastic over his new connec- 
tion. 





Carrick North, an old timer and one 
of Nashville’s best known shoe sales- 
men, after sixteen years with one firm 
is now at Tinsley’s at the corner of 
Seventh Ave. & Church St. Tinsley’s, 
under a reorganization in which H. C. 
Davis became president, has rapidly 
developed into a highly specialized and 
exclusively feminine store. The shoe 
department has been considerably en- 
larged and several new lines of exclu- 
sive feminine makes added. 





S. D. Lovell, for twenty years with 
leading shoe stores of the city, has 
joined the shoe department of the Mont- 
gomery Ward Store. The shoe depart- 
ment having been recently relocated to 
the main floor for the convenience of 
customers. 





H. H. McGee, from the Style Shop of 
Knoxville, has come to Nashville to 
take charge of the shoe department of 
Sol Frankland & Son. He is turning 
the department over thoroughly and 
hopes to make a good showing with it 
for the fall and winter season. 





Louis Hersh, with Chandler’s, hav- 
ing been away from Nashville for some 
time, has been returned here as mana- 
ger of the local store at 506 Church St. 
Mr. Hersh had made many friends in 
Nashville during his former manager- 
ship of the Nashville store, and his 
return is a welcome addition to the | 
fraternity. 





Thos. E. Fields has recently joined 
forces with Feldman’s Fifth Ave. as 
assistant manager. 





W. T. (Billy) Karr, for 30 years or 
more with Meadors on Union St. and 
who knows every man, woman and 
child in Nashville who ever bought a 
pair of shoes, is now with the Maxwell 
House Shoe Co. at 517 Church St. 





Canadian Production Fair 


TORONTO, CAN.—Though business here 
is not up to the average volume for this 
time of the year and trade activity is 
somewhat spotty, shoe trade, as a whole, 
has improved with the arrival of the 
colder weather and the holiday season, 
when gift purchases always step up the 
sales volume. Rubbers are in active 
demand. Reports from Western Canada 
show that the shoe trade in Winnipeg 
good, while in cities still further west 
the business volume is fair. It is en- 
couraging to note that in the present 
year shoe factories in Canada have had 





a larger output, than during 1931. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF CHILDRENS SHOES IN 


AMERICA... . 


Every Type of Construction 


W etl it is 
Double Welts 
Puritan Welts 
Stitchdowns 
Me Kags s 
T u roones 
Softsoles 


Shoes for All Ages 


Infant s 
Children 
M iosseé=és§s 
Growing Girls 
B Oo y S 


All Price Ranges 


$1.00 Retailers 
1.69 Retailers 
1.95 Retailers 
2.45 Retailers 
2.95 Retailers 
3.95 Retailers 


CARRIED IN STOCK! 
EVERY PAIR SOLID LEATHER! 


Satisfactory Mark-up 


In Every Price Range! 4 


More Than 200 Popular 





Patternsto Choose From. 


Sf. 








BRANCH oF 








ST. Louis. Mo. 
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“FIRSTS” in Shoe Trade Publicity 


HE first shoe style supple- 
ment to appear in the 


M. A. Packard & Co’s Boot AND SHOE REcorRDER, April 


4, 1883—A wood cut engraving 


| 

| 

of a button and gore gaiter boot 
| which suggested a style change 
| from the almost universal Con- 
| 


6 TUE ROOT AND SHOR RECORDER. 





FOR GENTS’ WEAR. gress boot. This full page style 


supplement, limited to the por- 


IT IS THE ONLY AND ORIGINAL | trayal of one shoe, was a crude 
beginning of “styling as such.” 


APRIL 4, 1863. 


tHE BOOT AND SHOF RECORDER, 


6S2.99 SHOE. 


With Kid Tops, Fine Call Vanps, Said Sole Leaber Comer agi Boom Sock a — 
PERFECT FITTING AND SPLENDID STYLE! ss 


We Make Them in Four Widths and One-Half Sizes, In Button, 
Bals, Congress, Low Button, Lace Oxford and Strap. 
They are without doubt the best Shoe on the market to retail. Sell 
easy and are Warranted in every respect. 
Dealers will find a full stock of the celebrated 82.99 SHOE at our 
Whelesale House, No. 35 Lincoln Strect, Boston. Send for Samples and we 
will give you BOTTOM PRICES. 


M. A. Packard % Co., Brockton, Mass. 

















N early 1883 there appeared in the Boot anp SHOE 

REcorpER the first full page advertisement by a shoe 
manufacturer (illustrated above). It marked a new 
period of distribution wherein the maker sought direct 
contact with the ultimate distributor—the retail shoe 
merchant. 


MAY 2. 1883 


N the left, a glove kid THE BOOT AND SHOE RECORDEY 
“Promenade” button 2S 

boot in the style supple- 

ment of April 18, 1883 which 

indicated style for show 

against the almost universal 

acceptance of footwear for 

utility. The use of the word 

“Promenade” was a mighty 

step forward in styling. 

On the right, the first lawn 

tennis shoe with a saddle 

foxing to indicate that style 

had come into rubber foot- 

wear. 
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MIDWEST TERMINAL BLDG. 
TWELFTH BL.at MORGAN amd LUCAS 


“ 


JEFFERSON amd STATLER frotels” 


For eighteen years one of 
America’s finest lines of 
Goodyear Welts..... 


“KEWPIE TWINS" 


shoes for children 


“CLINIC SHOES" 


for nurses 


"DUDE RANCH 
CAMPMOCS" 


school and sport footwear 


"NATIONAL PARK 
SPORT WALKS" 


for well dressed girls 


All Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


a stp from the LENNOX, a) 


SERVICE FROM deisat: Lenni 


SPECIAL 


DISPLAY 


836-838 


PALMER 
HOUSE 


yy. & Fe me 
CONVENTION 
CHICAGO 
JAN. 8-9-10-II 


Buyers at the Chicago 
Convention will find 
many new and attractive 
features in our spring 
line. New lasts, new pat- 
terns, new materials. 


By installing a complete in-stock de- 
partment in the conveniently located 
Midwest Terminal Building at St. 
Louis, we bring closer to your shelves 
our famous lines of children’s and 
Growing Girls’ shoes. 


FAST FREIGHT STORE-DOOR  DE- 
LIVERY FROM MIDWEST TERMINAL 
BUILDING—ST. LOUIS. 


To: 

Atlanta 2 days Minneapolis and 

Boston 45% Saint Paul 

Chicago “8 New Orleans ..... 2 

Cincinnati : New York 

Cleveland as Omaha 

Dallas 4 Philadelphia 

Denver s Portland, Ore. ...7 

Des Moines ...... 2% Salt Lake 

Detroit ” San Francisco .... 
ae Washington D. C..3 

Los Angeles ...... 6 


_This New and faster delivery from our 


stock department means not only a sav- 
ing in time but also a saving in money 
for you. 


THE JUVENILE SHOE CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Factory at Aurora, Mo. 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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A PERSPECTIVE OF PROGRESS IN THE 


MANUFACTURE OF SHOES 


In developing the Littleway, staples were tried as a 

substitute for tacks. The first stapling experiments 
drove the staples in on a slant. They penetrated nearly 
to the surface of the insole and then stopped. Al- 
though the slanting position of the staple, it was as- 
sumed at that time, would serve to anchor it, the 
experiment was not an unparalleled success. It was 
not until the invention of a machine which not only 
drove staples but actually caused the points to reverse 
themselves after entering the insole, that the Little- 
way Process came into its own. Also, the stitching 
differs from that used in the McKay. In the Little- 
way, a lockstitch is used and the stitching machine 
carries an accessory device which compresses the 
leather as it is being sewed. When this pressure is 
removed, after stitching, the stitches are found sunk 
slightly below the level of the leather. 

One other process is being developed in the industry 
at the present time—the use of cement in attaching 
soles to shoes. In the theory of the cemented shoe 
there is nothing new. In its modern application, how- 
ever, it is a very decidedly different thing from the 
children’s cemented shoes which history tells us were 
made in this country from about 1855 until the early 
1800's; and the cemented shoes turned out in Ger- 
many during the World War. 

Also this process has been given a real impetus by 
the invention of new machines and the improvement 
in quality of cement available in this country. De- 
scribed briefly, and in popular terms, both of the two 
better known machines employ the principle of the 
rubber bag which can be made to conform to the sole 
of the shoe and subject every part thereof to uniform 
pressure—pressure, moreover, which can be varied at 
will. In one of these machines, air is used to inflate 
the rubber bags—the pneumatic method ; in the other, 
water is used—the hydraulic method. Both machines 
hold the sole firmly in place until the cement sets. 

A number of different methods of lasting these 
cemented shoes have been devised. 

In one, the outer edges of the innersole and that 
portion of the upper which is to come in contact with 
it, are given coats of cement. The upper is then tack 
lasted, the tacks remaining in position until the cement 
has set. Heel and toe are bed lasted. A second 
method is to last with the Littleway stapling machine, 
allowing the staples to remain in. An accessory device 
has been introduced into this method—a toe guard 
which presses flat against the insole the crimps which 
inevitably form in the forepart of the upper as it is 
pulled over the last and folded under against the insole. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55] 





A third method is to use a machine which raises 
a lip on the under side of the insole. The shoe is 
then lasted just as the welt shoe is lasted, upper and 
lining being stapled to the lip—the staples holding 
everything in place while the cement sets. After this 
is accomplished, the remaining portion of the lip is 
trimmed off and the bottom surface of the insole is 
again smooth and ready for the outer sole to be 
cemented. 

In the fourth method, shoe upper and lining are 
united by stitching. The insole gets its coat of cement 
and the forepart of the upper is lasted, relying on the 
rapid setting of the cement to hold it in place. The 
shank is Littleway lasted. 

The fifth is almost a welt shoe. In fact, it follows 
the welt process precisely up to the point of attaching 
the outer sole. This, instead of being sewed to the 
light welt which is used, is cemented. 

This is really a very inadequate summary of the 
progress made in the development of shoe machinery 
since 1880. To describe all the new machines, im- 
provements on old ones and accessory devices—even 
merely to list them—would require a volume of more 
than fair size. 

Speaking generally, these machines can be grouped 
into two classes—those designed to speed up the pro- 
duction of shoes ; and those aiming to better the shoe’s 
quality or appearance. Many, of course, fall into 
both classes. 

More than 200 have been put on the market in the 
last twenty years. 


[Photographs used on pages 52 and 53 were made in factory 
of Delman, Inc., New York.] 


Nothing Like Leather 


Organic and inorganic chemistry, physics, me- 
chanics—half a dozen sciences—have all played their 
part in the development of leather; but these, as has 
been pointed out by a leading tanner, would have 
availed nothing had not the collective brains of the 
industry been brought to bear on the most important 
of all questions—what does the public want? The 
tanner of today, with all his modern merchandising 
tools, is closer to the public than at any time in the 
history of the industry. 

Moreover, the public has a keener appreciation of 
what good leather means in service, beauty and the 
enhancement of style. So there is a wider recognition 
than ever of the truth of the old saying, “There’s 
nothing like leather.” 
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Arrow Shoe Co... ..East Boston, Mass. 
Ashuelot Shoe Co........ Keene, N. H. 
Avon Shoe Co......... Chelsea, Mass. 


Bancroft-Walker Co... .. Boston, Mass. 
Banner Shoe Co., Inc... . Boston, Mass. 


Barr Bloomfield Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Best Ever Slipper Co... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bordett Shoe Co... ... Marlboro, Mass. 
Boston Quality Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Boston, Mass. 
Braude-Goodman Co... . Beverly, Mass. 


Brown Shoe Co........Charleston, III. 
Brown Shoe Co............ Dixon, Ill. 
Carl Shoe Co......... Haverhill, Mass. 
Carlisle Shoe Co.......... Carlisle, Pa. 
Carmo Shoe Co........ Carthage, Mo. 
Carter-Taylor, Inc. . Portsmouth, N. H. 
Clark Shoe Co...........Auburn, Me. 
Clayman Shoe Co....... Boston, Mass. 
Clinton Shoe Co... ... Haverhill, Mass. 


Conrad Shoe Co... No. Abington, Mass. 
Continental Shoe Co... Haverhill, Mass. 
J. & T. Cousins Co... . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Crescent Shoe Co........ Keene, N. H. 
Cushman Hollis Co... ....Auburn, Me. 


W. L. Delaney Co...... Beverly, Mass. 
Delman, Inc......... New York, N. Y. 


Walker T. Dickerson Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Irving Drew Co.. Portsmouth, Ohio 
Duane Shoe Mfg. Co.. Marlboro, Mass. 
Dunn & McCarthy, Inc. Auburn, N. Y. 


Dunn & McCarthy, Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Dyer & Hall, Inc.........: Auburn, Me. 


Exeter Shoe Co.........Exeter, N. H. 


Fern Shoe Co....... Los Angeles, Calif. 
Firestone Footwear Co.. Hudson, Mass. 


Florsheim Shoe Co........ Chicago, IIl. 
(Belmont Factory) 


Florsheim Shoe Co........ Chicago, IIl. 
(Harding Factory) 


C. P. Ford & Co...... Rochester, N. Y. 


H. C. Godman Co... . .Lancaster, Ohio 
Gold Seal Shoe Corp. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Harvard Shoe Co..... ..Boston, Mass. 





Amesbury Shoe Co... Amesbury, Mass. 
A. J. Anderson, Inc... Amesbury, Mass. 
E. R. Apt Shoe Co... Manchester, N. H. 





Haseltine-Freedlander Corp. 

Haverhill, Mass. 
Hirshberg Shoe Co., Inc. 

Haverhill, Mass. 
Herbert Holtz Shoe Co. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Jackson, Miller & Wilde 
Merrimac, Mass. 


Jay Shoe Co......... Marlboro, Mass. 
Jellerson-Rafter Co... .. . Norway, Me. 


J. A. Jonas Shoe Co.. Manchester, N. H. 
Julian & Kokenge Co. . .Columbus, Ohio 


Kane, Dunham & Kraus, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Keystone Slipper Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kimel Shoe Co...... Haverhill, Mass. 
Kleven Shoe Co........ Spencer, Mass. 
Kozy Komfort Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Littlestown Shoe Co.. . Littlestown, Pa. 
Lynn Ideal Shoe Co... . . Boston, Mass. 


Margolin Shoe Co........ Chicago, Ill. 
L. V. Marks & Sons Co... Augusta, Ky. 
L. V. Marks & Sons Co... . Ripley, Ohio 
Marmon Shoe Co... Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mayer Martha Washington Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fred A. Mayer Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Charles Meis Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Lebanon, Ohio 
H. W. Merriam Shoe Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Merrimack Shoe Co... . . Lowell, Mass. 
Metropolitan Shoemakers, Inc. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Metropolitan Shoe Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 
The Menihan Co..... Rochester, N. Y. 
Milchen Shee Co... . . Lawrence, Mass. 
Milius Shoe Co......... St. Louis, Mo. 
I. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Mitchell Shoe Co........ Dover, N. H. 
Muskin Shoe Co....... Baltimore, Md. 
Newton Elkin Shoe Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. T. Ornsteen Shoe Co. 











Owens Shoe Co.......... Lynn, Mass. 


Paramount Shoe Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Philco Shoe Corp........ Salem, Mass. 
Pincus & Tobias, Inc.. .Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pontiac Shoe Co.......... Pontiac, II]. 


Priscilla Shoe Co.. .Somersworth, N. H. 
Progressive Shoe Co...... Derry, N. H. 


Prospect Shoe Co... .... Boston, Mass. 
Publix Shoe Co......... Boston, Mass. 
Reliance Shoe Co......... Lynn, Mass. 


Rich-Vogel Shoe Co.... . Hartford, Wis. 
Roth Shoe Mfg. Co... . Cincinnati, Ohio 


Samuels Shoe Co....... St. Louis, Mo. 
Sbicca-Sanford, Inc... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scholnick Shoe Co. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Selby Shoe Co.......... Ironton, Ohio 
Selby Shoe Co....... Portsmouth, Ohio 
Seymour Troy & Co.. New York, N. Y. 
Signal Shoe Co......... Boston, Mass. 


Simplex Shoe Mfg. Co. . Milwaukee, Wis. 
G. Edwin Smith Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
G. Edwin Smith Shoe Co. 
Newark, Ohio 
Sterling Shoe Corp... . Haverhill, Mass. 
Stetson Shoe Co..So. Weymouth, Mass. 
E. H. Strassburger, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Stratford Shoe Co....... Boston, Mass. 
Sycle Shoe Co........... Lyna, Mass. 


Thomas Shoe Mfg. Co... . Lowell, Mass. 
Tupper Slipper Corp... Brooklyn, N. Y. 


United Novelty Shoe Co., Inc. 

Lowell, Mass. 
Unity Shoemakers, Inc... Boston, Mass. 
The U. S. Shoe Corp... Chillicothe, Ohio 
The U. S. Shoe Corp... Cincinnati, Ohio 


Valley Shoe Co......... St. Louis, Mo. 


Waban Shoe Co... Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
The C. V. Watson Co... . Lowell, Mass. 


Weldon Shoe Co....... Chelsea, Mass. 
Wellesley Shoe Co...... Boston, Mass. 
Wise Shoe Co........ Haverhill, Mass. 


Wolff-Tober Shoe Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


J.S. Zulick & Co...... Orwigsburg, Pa. 








MP() 


TRADE MARK 


Marlboro, Mass. 
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FIFTY YEARS PROGRESS IN LEATHER 


But this was not put into general use until after a 
terrific battle had been fought, in and out of court, 
for Schultz, not entirely sure, himself, which of his 
chemicals had done the trick, cagily secured basic 
patents covering either or both, with proportions and 
quantities unspecified. Every contingency was cov- 
ered; and Schultz went back on the payroll of the 
textile industry. 


OWN in Philadelphia, however, was an alert man 

—Robert H. Foerderer, who had not only a prac- 
tical knowledge of tanning but also a sufficient grasp 
of its theory to realize something which Schultz had 
entirely overlooked. Working almost literally day and 
night and spending so much of his capital that he was 
practically bankrupt, in 1888 he solved his problem. 
He produced a formula which enabled him to deter- 
mine accurately in what ratio acids and chrome salts 
should be used on skins which varied not only in 
weight but in gelatine content, as well, in order to 
convert those raw skins into insoluble leather. 

This chrome-tanned stock, however, was terribly 
stiff, so Foerderer went to work once more and 
emerged from his laboratory with the fat liquoring 
process which involves working the tanned stock with 
an emulsion of soap and various oils. 

This was the chrome process as we now know it, 
destined to become so important that after the brief 
space of thirty years, in 1918, a survey showed its 
use in the production of at least 75 per cent of all 
the upper leather made in the United States. 

For this chrome-tanned kid leather Mr. Foerderer 
coined the trade name “Vici’ (I have conquered)— 
probably the best known trade name in the leather 
industry. 


HE chrome process rapidly came into more gen- 
eral use. Henry Burk, of Burk Bros., tanned 
goat-skins. Others who adopted it early in the game 
were George Baum of the Baum Leather Co., and J. 
P. Mathieu, who founded the Surpass Leather Co. 
But the specter of the original Schultz patents kept 
sticking its head into the picture. Parties with an 
option on the patents began, at first casually, and 
then more insistently, to mention the possibility of 
infringement suits. Some legal action eventually was 
instituted and Abe Stein, then a veteran broker of 
hides and skins, with the confidence of all, was drawn 
into the fight as an intermediary. The broad-minded- 
ness of men like Marcus Beebe and Ferdinand Blum- 
enthal, whose firm had meanwhile acquired the patent 
rights, finally led to the organization of the Tannage 
Patent Company which licensed manufacturers to use 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59] 





the chrome process on a royalty basis. The first presi- 
dent of the company was Henry Burk. 

While all this was taking place another and equally 
important fight was being waged to the north of Bos- 
ton, where the embattled tanners of Salem and Pea- 
body were struggling to hold the market for their 
world-renowned wax calf, almost the last of the 
bark-tanned upper leathers. 

To understand the falling off in demand for this 
type of leather, it is necessary only to glance at the 
changes taking place in organized society. For years 
style had been growing steadily in importance. As 
the industrial part of the country became wealthier 
during the inflationary period following the panic of 
1873, as Paris began to send her millinery and cloth- 
ing creations to this country, as people traveled more 
abroad and as the luxuries of one generation became 
\he necessities of the next, there came an insistent de- 
mand for lighter weight leathers with softer finishes 
which could be made into the types of shoes seen 
abroad. That was one factor. 

Another was the introduction of rubber boots, rub- 
ber overshoes and plain rubbers. The boot of heavy 
leather no longer was necessary. 


[* requires little poetic license to say that the de- 
mand for softer, lighter leathers arose almost over- 
night. It caught the wax tanners flat-footed and al- 
ready embarrassed by the famous strike of 1886; and 
the entrance into the competitive field of the Western 
tanners. In the belief that the demand for light 
leathers was to be short-lived, they turned their at- 
tention to settling the labor problem on their door- 
steps. When the strike was over, it was too late. 
The Western tanners were in. The lighter weight 
leathers had gained a firm foothold. The chrome 
process was here to stay. Tanneries had virtually to 
be made over to accommodate the new way of doing 
things. Dongola kid had replaced the heavier type 
of brush kid and the latter, standard all over the 
country for three-quarters of a century, fell into al- 
most total disuse and was forgotten in ten years. 

At about the time when Robert H. Foerderer was 
seeing daylight with his chrome tanned kid, another 
factor entered the field. This time the city of Lowell 
was heard from. There, for several years, White 
Bros. and Sons, lead by W. H. White, had been en- 
gaged in tanning glove leather, music leather used 
on piano actions, bellows leather for organs and other 
specialties—but no shoe leather. 

One of the younger members of the firm, Edward 
L. White, afterwards a vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Hide & Leather Company, saw possibilities in 


chrome-tanned calfskin. He had already tried his 
wings in the shoe field when, as an apprentice in the 
Boston store of his father’s company, he had success- 
fully produced “cherry pink”—red-colored, alum- 
tanned lambskin at that time extensively used as a 
top facing on high style boots. He had successfully 
tanned alligator and lizard skins, used for bags and 
undreamed of at that time for shoes. He had pre- 
sided at the birth of ooze leather, leather finished on 
the flesh side and deriving its name from the fact 
that the coloring liquid was oozed through the skin. 
This was the forerunner of modern suede and the 
grand-daddy, in a direct line, of the service leather 
used last season in women’s unlined oxfords. 


O Mr. White’s ears came rumors of the Schultz 

patent, which process then was being used in an 
experimental way on kidskins. “Why,” asked Mr. 
White, “cannot the same thing be done with calf- 
skin?” In his own words, as he tells it in his auto- 
biography, he “fitted up a laboratory in the tannery 
and worked there day and night. My wife would 
come down with me in the evening and make baby 
clothes while I was experimenting. I remember very 
well from time to time telling my father and brother 
that I had struck it, but each time it was a failure. 
Finally I made a very passable piece of chrome-tanned 
calfskin and wrote out the formula. From that time 
on we made rapid advancement and succeeded in 
producing a very saleable piece of leather which we 
called Box Calf.” 

Mr. White recalls that it was his wife who gave 
it this name after an argument which she won. While 
on a trip abroad, Mrs. White had had some boots 
made by a custom shoemaker rejoicing in the name 
of Joseph Box. She liked these boots; therefore there 
was a warm spot in her heart for Mr. Box. She sug- 
gested his name to her husband as a fitting one for 
the newly developed chrome calfskin. 

“But just what,” he objected, “is the connection 
between chrome-tanned calf and Joseph Box?” 

“None,” she said, “but it sounds good.” 

Then, in quick succession, came Willow Calf 
(chrome tanned in colors), Russia Calf (which no 
one could produce with the characteristic smell of the 
original until the American minister to Russia sent 
over three barrels of birch oil), Harvard Calf and 
a number of other brands. 

The industry at last was doing a superlatively good 
job in giving the people of the country just about 
what they needed to make them responsive to the 
advertising and window trims of the retail merchants. 
The production of shoes jumped. It was obvious 
to the tanners that they were on the right track and 
they redoubled their research. 

One of the next most important developments we 
find in the field of patent leather. 
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The early history of this leather is linked with the 
carriage industry which used large quantities in the 
manufacture of dashboards and other parts of the 
carriage bodies of those days. This was a linseed 
oil finish on bark-tanned leather, the finish being ap- 
plied layer on layer—sometimes as many as six—a 
very heavy finish, entirely too heavy, as the shoe trade 
found, when they tried it in footwear. It cracked, 
lacking flexibility. 

Then the tanning industry went to work with the 
new chrome leather as a base and about the same 
time a man named Wolfe, in Philadelphia, came for- 
ward with a finish of guncotton. This was a much 
thinner finish, requiring fewer layers. Also it was 
flexible. First colt and then cowhide grains were 
used. But this was expensive and the demand among 
the shoe manufacturers was for a patent leather in- 
expensive enough to be used on the then volume type 
shoes. Everybody wanted the shiny leather. Few 
could afford it. It was then that organic chemistry 
again stepped into the breach and perfected the now 
familiar modern linseed oil finish—a finish which 
could be applied successfully to chrome stock. Today, 
most, if not all the patent sides used in this country 
are finished with linseed oil. 

Most of the major developments in the machinery 
end of the tanning industry also saw the light of day 
after 1882. Before that time there had been some 
mechanical devices, dating as far back as the early 
1800’s but they were crude and the processes they 
were designed to expedite had to be finished by slow- 
motion handwork. 


T this time, about the beginning of the last two 

decades of the nineteenth century, half a dozen 
or more men were engaged in developing machinery 
for use in various phases of the tanning process. 
There were J. W. Vaughn, a mechanical genius of 
Peabody, Mass. ; and a friend of his, John Rood. In 
South Boston, William B. Turner was having ideas. 
Down in Philadelphia, John Evans was interesting 
himself in machines, designed to speed up the produc- 
tion of morocco; and farther south, in Wilmington, 
Delaware, a man named Baker was devoting himself 
to a study of other types. All of them had one aim only. 
Things must be speeded up. Production methods 
must be made smoother.. The product must be more 
uniform in quality. The machinery part of the in- 
dustry had been infected by the same bug as that 
which had bitten the tanner—keeping up with the 
demands of the consumer and even anticipating them 
if possible. 

One of the first machines to bring about radical 
changes in the tanning industry was the father of the 
present-day, elaborately-built, electrically-driven un- 
hairing machine. This was an affair-of wood with 
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Put STA-SMOOTH to Work for You 


PECK 


Means Business 


ETTER business and 
more profit for you with 
a higher percentage of re- 
peat sales. 
A smartly styled spring line, 
including sport numbers. 
An in-stock department at 
Worcester. Shipment the 
same day. 


Write for details of the 
Peck Merchandising Plan 


“I’ve been selling shoes for years, and 
I’ve never seen anything like this one. 
Peck has something in this Sta-Smooth 
innersole—and when I say ‘something,’ 
I don’t mean just an advertising idea, 
either. This is something a customer 
can see and feel. 


“Feel how smooth and soft it is. It 
can never curl or crack or form ridges— 
is that something? And it’s cool, too. 
The acids used in ordinary innersoles 


are removed from this one. No foot- 
burn—no breaking in. Isn’t it a wow? 
“Say, we just put a Peck Shoe on a cus- 
tomer’s foot and let the innersole, do its 
own talking. Then we show the dem- 
onstrating shoe—how it is built; from 
the inside out. That’s all. After that, 
it’s just selecting the style—and they’re 
all smart. 

“Sta-Smooth is now one of our best 
salesmen.” 


Pre he Shoes built with the patented 


and your copy of our latest 
Sta-Smooth Innersole enthuse every shoe salesman 


‘catalogue. 








SHOE COMPANY, .WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE PECK 
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Allen Edmonds Shoe Corporation 


W. A. Edmonds and E. W. Allen, 
both born and reared in Tennessee, 
learned the shoe trade with Roberts, 
Johnson and Rand Shoe Company. 

Mr. Edmonds joined with Geo. Harsh 
organizing the Harsh, Smith and Ed- 
monds Shoe Company, Milwaukee, in 
1906; and in 1917 organized the Ed- 
monds Shoe Company, making the fa- 
mous “Edmonds FOOT FITTER,” pro- 
ducing as high as 2600 pair per day 
of one shoe. In 1928 he purchased 
an interest in the Allen Spiegel Shoe 
Manufacturing Company and _ helped 
reorganize the now Allen Edmonds 
Shoe Corporation. 

Mr. Allen left St. Louis in 1916 
and joined E. M. Ogden in the Ogden 
Shoe Company, making men’s fine dress 
shoes for the retail trade until the 
year 1922 when he and R. A. Spiegel 
organized the’ Allen Spiegel Shoe Man- 
ufacturing Compary, specializing in 
men’s footwear made especially for fit- 
ting each type of foot, viz.—Inflare, 
Straight, Outflare—believing that shoes 
should be built according to type of 
foot, just the same as suits of clothes 
are made for “Stout,” “Slim” and “Me- 
dium.” Also recognizing that the feet 
required “EXERCISE” a shoe was de- 
veloped and perfected — First to fit, 
and, second, to allow full muscle and 
ligament action when walking. There- 
fore the name of “OSTEO-PATH-IK” 
was adopted, meaning the proper ma- 
nipulation of the muscles and bones. 

At the time Mr. Edmonds entered 
the business, the “Wedge Insole” was 
added to the already numerous “Fea- 
tures,” being built into “OSTEO- 
PATH-IKS” and were named OSTEO- 
PATH-IK FOOT FITTERS. 





American Felt Co. 


The American Felt Compary, al- 
though organized in 1899, is the combi- 
nation of several firms that have been 
manufacturing fine felts for more than 
half a century. A description of these 
felt manufacturers who played such a 
prominent part in the founding of Am- 
erican Felt Company follows: . 

The Taylor & Bloodgood Co., of Pic- 
ton, N. J., since 1847 were making a 
general line of felt. 

The City Mills Company of City 
Mills, Mass., were making a general 
line of felts and at that time were 
specializing on shoe and slipper felts. 

Tingue Howe and Company since 
1875 were making felts, particularly 
the fine piano and mechanical felts. 
In 1874 the Alfred Dolge Co.’s felt 
mill was founded in _ Dolgeville, 
N. Y. This mill specialized on piano 
felts and fine shoe and slipper felts. 
To this group was added the Franklin 
Felt Co. in 1910 and the Alfred Dolge 
plant was merged with this plant at 
Franklin, Mass., where the manufac- 
ture of the better quality felts and the 
fine shoe felts has been carried on. 

The Felt Mill of S. Stroock & Com- 
pany organized by the Stroock family 
at Newburgh, New York, in 1900 was 
merged with the American Felt Co. 
in 1928. Soleil Felt originated at 
Franklin Mill in August, 1930. 

The present officers of American Felt 
Company are: Robert F. Herrick, 


chairman of the board; John T. Law- 
less, president; George W. Gay, treas- 


WHO’S 


History and Highlights of Many of the 
Firms Whose Efforts Have Contrib- 
uted to the Progress Here Recorded 
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and Jule F. Marshall general sales 
manager. 

Offices are located at 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





American Hide and Leather Co. 


Since its organization in 1898, athe 
American Hide and Leather Company 
has been a leader in the production and 
development of new leathers. Its 
Lowell, Massachusetts, Tannery, for- 
merly White Brothers, has perhaps 
been responsible for more new leathers 
than any other single tannery in ex- 
istence. Here were developed Box 
Calf and Willow Calf, the first boarded 
leathers known to the trade; Ooze 
Calf, the first suede finished calfskin 
was also manufactured here. 

In recent years, we have seen this 
tannery produce Fancy Willow Calf, 
the first of the glace calfskins, an en- 
tirely new departure in light-weight 
calfskins for women’s fine shoes. This 
leather has all the characteristics nec- 
essary and desirable for the finer shoes 
for women and has demonstrated that 
calf shoes are no longer limited to the 
heavier walking type of shoe. 

To meet the demand for more mod- 
erately priced shoes, this tannery has 
developed also Rosebay Willow Calf, 
a leather having all the advantages of 
Fancy Willow Calf in a lower price 
range. 

In addition to its calf leathers, the 
American Hide and Leather Company 
is a large producer of Side Leather, 
Elk, Patent Leather and Splits, and 
only recently has commenced cutting 
women’s Flexible Innersoles at_ its 
Ballston plant. 





Avon Sole Co. 


In 1912 a party of Brockton men, 
who had a practical knowledge of shoes 
and leather, met with the idea in mind 
of producing a material to replace 
leather for a shoe bottom. 

The reception of their article in the 
Shoe Trade was far beyond their ex- 
pectations, and from that date on 
DU-FLEX soles were and are still 
known as the original fibre sole, which 
would wear longer than leather and 
furnish the wearer with durability, 
flexibility and comfort. 





__ As well as being the leader in qual- 
ity of fibre soles they are ever alive 
to style features, and have produced a 
variety of styles to fit every need of 
a street or sport shoe—their latest de- 
velopment being the DU-FLEX NAP 
sole, which is of a suede appearance 
and is particularly adaptable for a 
ame service, business, semi-dress 
shoe. 

The acceptance of Avon Sole Com- 
pany’s product throughout the indus- 





urer; J. A. Adams, assistant treasurer, 


try today and the prestige it enjoys is 





indeed a tribute to one of the founders 
and present president, Everett T. 
Packard, long a factor in the develop- 
ment of men’s shoe manufacturing. 
For many years its sales department 
has been conducted by Lester E. 
Packard, one of the industry’s most 
widely known figures and an authority 
on shoe construction. 





Bayer-Robertson Leather Corp. 


The Bayer-Robertson Leather Corp. 
was founded on January 1, 1932, as a 
result of the combination of two well- 
known firms, Bayer Brothers Leather 
Company and the Robertson Leather 
Company, both specializing exclusively 
in tanning and directly distributing 
reptile leathers. 

Charles L. Bayer, as a boy, started 
working for a “Swamp” hide broker in 
1882. With his brother, Adolph, he 
opened a New York store in 1890, and 
began to supply tanners with alligator 
skins. The firm handled ra wstocks 
only, but in 1916 a tannery was ac- 
quired. Bayer Brothers Leather Com- 
pany, Inc., was organized in 1923 with 
capital of $300,000. On the death of 
Adolph, in 1914 a younger brother, 
Frederick, joined the firm. The pres- 
ent tannery in Newark, N. J., was pur- 
chased in 1926 and has been enlarged 
and modernized until today it com- 
prises 17 buildings. 

The Robertson Leather Company, 
Inc., was the outgrowth of L. F. Rob- 
ertson & Sons on Spruce Street, New 
York, and was organized in 1868 to 
deal in hides and skins. Julius Rob- 
ertson succeeded his father L. F., as 
head of the business and it grew to 
include a finished leather department. 
In 1896 the firm ceased its operations 
in brokerage of raw skins and devoted 
its time to marketing leathers. In 
1898 Louis T. Robertson entered the 
firm. In 1908 the firm undertook its 
own tanning operations in addition to 
importing, exporting and jobbing, a full 
line of leathers. With the death of 
his father in 1914, Louis Robertson as- 
sumed complete direction. 

The firm has offices in the Robertson 
es 41 Spruce Street, New York 

ity. 





Blue Ribbon Shoemakers 


_ Blue Ribbon Shoemakers was organ- 
ized as _a selling subsidiary to the 
Brown Shoe Company in May, 1927, 
to manufacture a line of women’s welt 
and Littleway arch shoes, known as 
Naturalizers. In 1930 Littleway Spec- 
tator and style types were developed 
and added to our group. We operate 
in the factory located at 12th and 
Russell, which has a daily capacity 
of 3600 pairs. 
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.. sweeping the country with a recognized style leadership . makimg new history . 


with the finest of shoe craftsmanship found in the popular price field. settmg 
a new standard of service with its new two-point In Stock Departments—one, 
complete, in Milwaukee—the other, complete, in Lynchburg . . . and again leading 
the way because of a most intensive and comprehensive merchandising program. 


















...@ definite schedule in two leading national magazines—The Saturday Evening 
Post . . . and Collier's .. . a brand new idea which spells a new trend in shoe 
window display... a group of new multi-colored window cards and counter 
displays . . . effective newspaper advertisements . . . direct-by-mail 
consumer post card campaign ... electric signs .. . fitting devices . . 

price tickets. . and other advertising and merchandising co-operation. 


. be sure to see the line... be sure to see the new mer- 
chandising ideas . . . then youll know why BOB 
SMART is the line that’s sweeping the country! 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
BOB SMART DIVISION 

In-Stock Departments at Milwaukee, Wis., and Lynchburg, Va. 

Also on Display at McElroy Sloan Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Also makers of Billiken Arch Shoes and Natural Bridge Shoes. 


Number 0309— A Custom Shoe, 
on the Brogue Last. In first qual- 
ity Black Calf, with Nailess Heel 
Seat, Bandage Support, Heavy 
Steel Shank and Rubber Heel. 
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COMPANION LINES AT $3.00 and $3.50 


ALWAYS IN SMART COMPANY 
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Why... 


CONNELL 
BOOTS 


are 


different ? 


Bic -FIT and imported leathers 
from the bench of skilled South Shore 
boot-makers with over-night delivery 
have made Connell Riding, Field and 
Aviation boots the acknowledged lead- 
ers of their line. 

Connell’s In-Stock Department, ad- 
mittedly the most complete in the 
country, is at your service with a com- 
plete range of sizes and varied styles 
in three grades, 

In ‘addition to creating the country’s 
most popular line of riding boots, 
J. M. Connell’s line of silhouwelts for 
women have proven to be a decidedly 
smart line, as hundreds of buyers and 
merchants can testify. Send for com- 
plete catalog. 





















































J. M. CONNELL 


SHOE co. 
SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS. 


“The Finest Riding Boot Money Can Buy” 
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| FIFTY YEARS PROGRESS 


IN LEATHER 
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steel knives mounted on a cylinder. Early models 
were by no means as efficient as those of today, but, 
even then, they just about cut in half the time needed 
to take the hair from the hide after liming had been 
completed. Prior to that time, tannery employes had 
painstakingly scraped the hides with knives held in 
their hands. 

Another machine which upset some of the tradi- 
tions of the day was the “putting out” machine, in- 
vented by Vaughn in 1882 and patented in 1883. 
This machine and its work replaced another hand 
process—stretching the leather, shaping it, taking out 
the wrinkles and generally putting it in condition for 
the finishing touches. 

Other machines came thick and fast. John Rood 
appeared with his shaving machine which reduced 
hides to a uniform thickness in a fraction of the time 
formerly consumed. Also, about this time, it was 
discovered that tanning liquors, in motion, did a better 
job than tanning liquors lying stagnant in the vat. 
Gone, almost overnight, was the old-time method of 
putting hides into the liquor and forgetting them for 
from three to six months. 

Then along came the buffing machine used in the 
manufacture of suede leathers which gave to that 
division of leather finishing the biggest stimulus it 
had enjoyed fer many years. The earliest known 
suede leathers were buffed by hand and were, con- 
sequently, lacking in uniformity. Furthermore, where 
the buffing process went too deeply into the grain, 
imperfections appeared in the finished skins. This 
was all changed, the manufacturing process not only 
was speeded up but the product given an almost un- 
canny degree of uniformity with the mechanical 
buffer. 

Nothing, however, gave the industry, of those days 
quite such a jolt as the introduction of the improved 
hide-splitting machine. So well did it do its work 
and so many times could it be coaxed into passing 
back and forth through the thickness of a skin that 
it was referred to, somewhat derisively, as the “how 
many hides has a cow?” contraption. One of its 
ardent adherents publicly offered to shave the print 
from the front page of a Boston newspaper. This 
one invention added many millions of feet per year 
to the productive capacity of the tanning industry. 

J. W. Vaughn who, with William B. Turner, is 
responsible for much of the up-to-dateness of the 
leather industry, died about 1900. In 1883, however, 
he had realized his dream, in the Vaughn Machine 
Co., of a company so financed and so geared up that 
it could experiment, invent, build and sell machinery 
for the entire tanning process. The first plant of this 
company was in Peabody. Subsequent expansions 


took it to Salem and returned it to Peabody. 
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The style shown 

is No. 3388 Black 
Russia Calf, Also 
in Tan — Leather 
Heel, Gotham Last. 


SOLD AT $8.50 to $12.50 
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WEYENBERG 
. +. as timely as front page news in recognizing the 


changing wants of the buying public. Always ahead 
in providing the dealer with merchandise at prices 
that sell—prices the public can and is willing to pay. 

















W E uf : N B E R G -+-an institution pledged to dependability. Constantly alert to 


the new demands of the day and ever prepared with a flex- 
ible program to earn the most for its customers. First in the 
market with the right merchandise, at the right time and at the 
right prices, has been a repeated Weyenberg performance. 














WEYENBERG 
» «the byword of shoe merchants who have found it profit- 


able to rely on its standards. Consistent progress in the face 
of an uncertain market has been the reward of the dealer who 
has learned to depend on Weyenberg leadership — an ever- 
timely leadership in correctly appraising the buyer’s wants. 

















W E » E N B E R G - » firmly determined to be first in the field with new oppor- 


tunities for profitable selling. A pioneer in introducing today’s 
most popular price ranges in men’s fine footwear—$3, $4 and 
$5—it stands ready for new adventures if and when the pulse 
of the buying public makes new demands on the merchant. 
Weyenberg shoes must deliver nothing short of these demands. 
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interests of the Shoe Retailers 
of AMERICAS 


TO RETAIL AT 
$300 
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$500 


WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. COMPANY .. 








Style No. 6156—Black Calf Bal, Custom Last, Perforated Wing Tip. 


Style No. 6146—Same in Tan Calf. 
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So. California Branch North Pacific Branch Eastern Branch 
WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO., of Cal. WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. COMPANY WEYENBERG SHOE CO., INC. 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 417-421 Canal St., New York 


AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION — JANUARY 9 TO 11 — PALMER HOUSE 
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Var. 


THIS 
SUPER-FLEXIBLE 


SHOE 


IS AN EXTRA SALE SHOE FOR THE 
- COMING MONTHS! 





THE 


PINELESS 
OXFORD 


The Spineless Oxford affords supreme 
comfort and fit without sacrifice of style. 
It appeals to fussy men with fussy feet. 
Available from stock in a variety of 
summer types and sport patterns, Spine- 
less Oxfords offer a real opportunity for 
extra pair sales. 


SEE THE COMPLETE LINE OF SPRING AND 
SUMMER STYLES TO RETAIL AT $5 AND $6 
AT 
ROOM 887, PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 
-JANUARY 9-10-11 


Experienced makers of flexible shoes for many years. 


an at ES 
RICHARDS & BRENNAN CO 


4 


. ; JVien's f, 7 Va) 
RANDOLPH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT THE BEGINNING OF 
BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
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and when you can make delivery.” An obvious idea. 

Almost pitifully obvious, it seems, and yet not so 
obvious when one stops to think that prior to that 
time, no shoe manufacturer had ever advertised to 
a shoe merchant. This was a brand-new tool, and it 
was up to the REcorDER to teach its use. 

Examine the list of first advertisers and you will 
sense that there were far more names of findings deal- 
ers than producers of shoes. This was doubtless 
because those who cater to the manufacturing trade 
were better posted regarding the value of advertising 
than were the shoe manufacturers. This, however, 
simply showed that much missionary work must be 
done in order to bring the manufacturers and jobbers 
to realizing that publicity would greatly benefit their 
business, and the result was manifest in the early 
number of the REcorDER, which soon contained more 
shoe manufacturers’ advertisements. 


HE first number was of eight pages, the second 

number had increased in size to 12 pages, and each 
succeeding number showed this same number of 
pages, with a slight but constant increase in the 
amount of advertising. The November number 
showed good progress, having increased to 16 pages 
in size, and in March, at the close of the first year, 
the ReEcorDER contained 18 pages. Then it was 
decided by the ambitious publisher that a monthly 
paper appeared too infrequently to be of the greatest 
benefit to the trade, and so on the first Wednesday 
in April, 1883, the REcorDER appeared as a weekly 
newspaper, and the advertising and the reading 
matter almost balanced, there being a slight prepon- 
derance of reading matter over advertising space. 
Besides these twenty-four pages a supplement was 
folded in with the paper, a full page in size, and con- 
taining a cut of the Whitney Button Gaiter, this being 
the first style supplement issued by the ReEcorDER. 
Afterwards, the supplement became a feature, and in 
a short time many of the novelties in the shoe trade 
were given in similar supplements their first intro- 
duction to the general trade. 

W. L. Terhune continued as publisher until 1909 
when he retired. 

The first systematic illustration and description of 
valuable and instructive features of shoe progress, 
such as new methods of window display, interior 
arrangement, store advertising, stock keeping, etc., so 
that shoe merchants everywhere may know the best 
things to be found anywhere, were featured in the 
early issues of the RECORDER. 
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THE DISPLAY WINDOW 
IS THE STAGE 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


Against this red, the intricate pattern and strong 
color contrast of the reptile shoes appeared to advant- 
age; whereas, the more subtle beige shoes stood out 
better against the black satin. The ivory mannequin, 
with her black straw hat and red, white and blue scarf, 


- further accentuated and carried out the entire scheme. 


It may be interesting to note that this ivory mannequin 
is a duplicate, except for color, of the aluminum man- 
nequin in the single hat window. 

In lighting the windows, the most modern methods 
known to the stage were applied. Stage lighting today 
involves the use of special lenses for lamps in the 
similar sense that a camera does in photography. 
The reason for this is found in the flexible nature 
of the spot-light beam. Non-focus or flood lamps in 
the form of footlights or arched strip lights cannot 
be concentrated upon a definite place where emphasis 
is needed. Lenses can do this. When an important 
bit of action is to take place, it is possible through 
the use of spot lights to give emphasis to the scene 
by a greater concentration of light at that point on 
the stage. Unimportant backgrounds are propor- 
tionately subdued to emphasize the actor, and the 
values of the scene are intensified by the amount of 
attention-compelling light. ‘Spot light” is a general 
classification. A dozen different combinations of 
lenses can be used on a single lamp for as many dif- 
ferent results but very few people even in the theater 
know it. 

The conventional lighting apparatus of display 
windows was and is thoroughly naive. - It floods all 
parts of the windows, the background receiving as 
much light as the merchandise. With this equip- 
ment it is impossible to concentrate a greater amount 
of light in one area than in another, regardless of 
comparative importance. Therefore I installed a large 
number of thousand-watt focus lamps in each window, 
with a varying assortment of interchangeable lenses 
and attachments. Mounted on universally adjustable 
swivels, they were equipped with soft edge irises 
to eliminate the severe edges of the light areas when 
desired. Beams from the spot light directed attention 
to the merchandise with emphasis and variety. 

The credit should go to Mr. George Simon who 
invited me to try my hand. It was the Franklin- 
Simon windows that inaugurated the modern simpli- 
fied and abstract trend in window display in this 
country, and for six weeks no effect was evident on 
other stores. Then presto! Within two months the 
whole street changed. For three years Fifth Avenue 
windows became more and more exciting to look at— 
and the passerby looked. Recently there has been a 
-eaction that is disappointing. The note of simplicity 
nas dwindled. 
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SHOES 


MADE FROM 
» GENUINE AUSTRALIAN 


pepe 


Are Growing in Favor! 





REPARE to meet this increasing de- 
mand with the ‘ine which offers you 
the greatest variety »f styles—the most 
comprehensive range of sizes, and the 
greatest values. 


“We Specialize in the 
Things We Know 












9? 
Best 
iz Style 
Write for —- 
Catalog $3.25 





Black Kid 


CONNOLLY 
SHOE CO. 


STILLWATER 
MINNESOTA 











Flexible Shoes for Flexible Feet 


The NEW 
DAWN Seam- 
less Shoe is 
now made by 
us. More uni- 
form quality. 
Lower prices. 
Goodyear Welt 
PLUS Pat- 
ented Improve- 
ments. 


A real leader 
for all stores. A 
specialty shoe 
with MERIT. 
No seams to rip 
or bind; no 
lumps; no 
ridges; no stiff- 
ness. 


NEW DAWN *°sioe 


CHIPPEWA SHOE MFG. CO. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 












IN STOCK A TO E 
No. 600 Cieesiate Elk; DOUBLE 


No. 910 pred aes Kicker Toe, 
Gro-Cord s 


No. 902 7 Elk; *pOUNLS oak 
sole. 


NEW 
CATALOG 
NOW 
READY 
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TABLE II 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF WOMEN’S SHOES 
(000 Omitted) 


Production 
Women’s 
Shoes 
109,990 
112,039 
117,940 
110,333 
113,261 
115,166 
119,492 
127,362 
134,181 
114,963 
119,460 121,500 
113,400 Est. 116,000 


CAPITA 


Consumption 
per 
Capita 


Population 
Females 
15 & Over 
35,922 
36,674 
37,424 
38,179 
38,942 
39,707 
40,484 
41,258 
42,046 
42,837 
43,633 
44,416 


Estimated 
Consumption 
108,354 
109,090 
113,854 
114,024 
111,491 
114,166 
117,861 
125,009 
134,829 
129,341 








Men’s Shoes 


Since 1923 there has been an unmistakably down- 
ward trend in the per capita consumption and pro- 
duction of men’s shoes, although, it is true, the years 
between 1925 and 1929 showed a fair amount of 
stability, ranging from 2.12 to 2.16 pairs per man. 








TABLE III 
PER CAPITA PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
OF MEN’S SHOES 

(000 Omitted) 


: Consumption 
Estimated per 
Consumption Capita 
1.71 
2.10 


Production 

Men’s 
Shoes 
69,544 
95,112 

104,215 
88,236 
90,180 
89,917 
95,395 
91,120 
95,013 
77,406 
78,268 
75,000 Est. 


Population 
Males 

15 & Over 
37,612 
38,304 
38,994 


43,880 
44,590 


45,284 76,000 





It will be recalled that it was during the period 
1925 to 1929 that the per capita consumption of 
women’s shoes increased 121%4%. That the demand 
for men’s shoes did not likewise expand can be traced 
directly to the style element which plays such an 
important part in women’s shoes and which producers 
have been trying to inject into men’s shoes. The 
popularity of black shoes, which may be termed a 
style factor, has, however, played a large part in men’s 
shoe production and consumption. Unfortunately for 
shoe manufacturers the general all-around usefulness 
_ of black shoes plus their ability to maintain a good 
appearance when repaired has had the effect of cur- 
tailing the market rather than expanding it. Offset- 


ting this to some extent has been the increasing con- 
sumption in recent years of men’s sport shoes. Insofar 
as these have been purchased as extra shoes they have 
tended to keep up the per capita consumption. 

That price has probably not had much if any in- 
fluence on the different trends followed by men’s and 
women’s shoes seems to be indicated by the figures 
issued in the Census of Manufacturers for 1929. 
These figures show that the average value per pair 
of women’s shoes declined 25.5% between 1919 and 
1929, while the average value per pair of men’s shoes 
declined 31.4%. In spite of the relatively greater 
decline in men’s shoe values the consumption of 
women’s shoes increased while the per capita demand 
for men’s shoes for about five years (1925 to 1929) 
stayed at about two pairs per man a year. 

Even this level, however, was broken with the de- 
pression. It is not unlikely that this year the per 
capita consumption of men’s shoes will fall to about 
1.68 pairs. If the average for the years 1925 to 
1929 be taken as normal (2.14 pairs per capita) it is 
plain that the 1932 consumption will be almost 21 
million pairs below normal. 

An increase in purchasing power, however, should 
bring the level back to about two pairs and cause a 
marked improvement in production. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that unless the style factor 
can be made to play a more important part in men’s 
shoes, the market will be limited by population growth. 


Misses’ and Children’s Shoes 

The per capita consumption of misses’ and chil- 
dren’s shoes has been declining since 1923. The 
greatest part of the decline since 1927 has taken place 
during these depression years, falling from 3.15 pairs 
per capita in 1929 to 2.69 pairs in 1931. It is not un- 
likely that 1932 will show much the same per capita 
demand as in 1931. 

The population data used in these computations 
indicates a definite tapering off in the annual increases 
in the number of both males and females in this age 
group (5-14) with the not unlikely possibility that 
by 1940 the population of this group will either be 
stable or begin to show a decline. Obviously, there- 
fore, the market supplied by this age group can only 
be increased to any great extent by increasing the per 
capita demand. 

The evidence supplied by the actual production of 
misses’ and children’s shoes during the period under 
survey, however, seems to point toward the conclu- 
sion that this market has about reached its satura- 
tion point although it is quite reasonable to expect 
some recovery from the low point reached during the 

[TURN TO PAGE 178, PLEASE] 
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THE LEADING PRODUCERS OF WOMEN’S SHOES 
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Two New Fabrics That Belong 
In Every Smart Spring Line 


As Styled by Premier Shoe Company—Makers of Fine Feminine Footwear 


VENTA SPORTEX 


A lacy mesh adaptable to innumerable clever Offers striking loveliness of a different type. 
interpretations, adds flattering charm and dis- The close, fine weave, the exclusive pattern and 
tinctive smartness to the lines of the most beau- unusual durability of this delightful, yet prac- 
tiful shoes. It is wear resisting, made of fine tical fabric insures its instant acceptance in 
Multi-Ply yarns exceedingly durable and excit- smart spectator sport footwear. 

ingly new! Available in Gray, Navy, Brown, Black, White 
Available in Gray, Navy, Brown, Black, White and Natural. 

and Natural. ry 


Lawrence Schiff & Co. have long enjoyed the reputation of being the 
makers of super-fine fabrics for high grade shoes. To their already 
brilliant record of creating the original and exclusive, they have this 
year added two beautiful new designs ... Venta and Sportex. 


Authentic, smart and of that exceptional quality that marks all 
Lawrence Schiff fabrics, these two newcomers to the footwear fabric 
field are worthy of their maker. 


See Us at the N. S. R. A. Show! Palmer House—1162W 


LAWRENCE SCHIFF & CO. 


Manufacturers of Fine Shoe Fabrics since 1918 


450 Fourth Avenue "iw Rae New York 


BOSTON MONTREAL CHICAGO ROCHESTER TORONTO 
Mutual Leather Co. C. G. Higginsen H. Rabin William L. Hall, Ine. Robert Gall 
36 South St. 922 Victoria Sq. 10 No. Clark St. 117 Mill Street 40 Beatrice St. 
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Last 15|—comes in 
parchment, white, 
blue, black calf; lac- 
ings to match or 
contrast; 16/8 heel, 
Cuban or Boulevard: 
Compo. 
































43 YEARS..... 


of fine shoemaking—correctly styled—that has moved 
from store to consumer with profit to the merchant. 


Since 1889 we have found pleasure and satisfaction in 
serving the progressive shoe merchants. This record of 
service, of which we are justly proud, is our pledge to the 
merchants of America for a continuing fine service ex- 
pressed in good shoemaking—welts and compos—rightly 
styled with perfect fitting and quality backed by per- 
sonal supervision of J. E. Legg and Wellington Legg. 


Ed. C. Hyde, with a national reputation for interpreting 
merchants’ ideas in styling shoes, or putting the ''sell'’ 
into women's distinctive footwear, is a new member of 
this organization. 








Our new interpretations of the Spring Mede in feminine footwear will be 


ROOMS 919-20 
PALMER HOUSE 
Chicago 


on display in 


Jan. 8-1! during the N.S.R.A. Convention 


Those in attendance:—J. E. Leqg—E. C. Hyde—Otto Adams—Harry Adams 
—Earl Moore—Henry Huseman—Chas. Ebert—Ernest Husted. 








PONTIAC SHOE CO. 


PONTIAC, ILLINOIZ 
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You said it... Mr. 


“The foundation of good business in every 
factory and every store 





JANE — “Let's go 
home now. My 
feet are so tired 
that they hurt.” 


JOAN — “Already, darling? 
You do need 

NATURAL BRIDGE SHOES 
like mine.” 


Fashion Finds 
Lasting Foot-Ease 


T'S a great day for the woman who 
wants to get the most out of life when 
she discovers Natural Bridge Shoes. For 
they satisfy her pride in the smartness 
of her foot-wear while they give her the 
never-failing energy that springs from 
the Natural Arch-Bridge. with its con- 
stant, normal support for the natural 
arch. From coast to coast, Natural 
Bridge dealers have your most becom- 
ing style, your exact fit, in fine leathers 
that retain their shapeliness and give 
you value far beyond their price. 
Dealer’s name on request. 


$4 and $5 





NATURAL BRIDGE SHOEMAKERS 








(Above) Opening ad of the 1933 spring and summer cam- 
paign as it will appear in the March Ladies’ Home Journal, 


out February 12. 


ts built on... 


Natural Bridge Shoes 
were never 
more aptly described! 


® A line known from coast to coast for its 
lasting foot-ease ... 


® Now a sensational triumph in styling... 


® Backed by a program of National Advertis- 

ing and Planned Sales that brings ACTION 

where action means profit for the dealer! 
and it’s America’s only National- 
ly Advertised Line of $4 and $5 
Shoes! This national advertising 
now reaches one out of every 
three urban homes. 
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November 26 j 


Recor, Ssu 


d ‘ 
States; cn Mr, Arthur D. le of Boot & Shoe 


Profits js ona key to the | nderson, pi 
the Oock on or, 
| pis footwear 7 foundation the door of 
e itnteniPles of footsfunnat af built to 
i m : ioni 
king. Shore than just ci? ing 
i 0) 
hat e 


h sh 
€cessitat —_ 
A no eso 
€s with Style e slap-dash conn” 
of good 5 and price alon = 
Bp ~ Every Store j =e Ness j ever ‘ma The 
urpose’,” © 18 built on ‘alan facto 
with a 


sth a Purpose” 


A tested plan for bringing 300,000 women into Natural Bridge Stores 


NATION-WIDE CONTEST 


featuring Fashion Parade of Scréen Stars wearing Natural Bridge Shoes 


ERE is a plan that automatically — unfailingly 
— focuses its entire force upon the Natural 


Bridge dealer . . . makes the Natural Bridge dealer 
local contest headquarters. 


It is much more than a good-will builder . . . much 
more than a spring sales stimulator! It is a store-event 
that attracts women into your store like a honey jar 
attracts bees! 


Hundreds of thousands of women will respond to this, 
the most unique contest of its kind ever devised .. . 
a contest of skill and memory that rewards every winner 
with a free pair of Natural Bridge shoes. 


Advertised in Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Photoplay — Into more than five million 


homes, our national advertising will carry the contest 
announcement, inviting women to call on the nearest 
Natural Bridge dealer for contest entry blank. Every 
winner will receive her award through a Natural 
Bridge dealer. 


Contest is One Feature of Greatly Enlarged 
Spring Program — The addition of Good House- 
keeping to our list of magazines plus several new 
merchandising features that strengthen dealer co- 
operation, makes this the outstanding nation-wide 
program in the women’s field. 


Write for New Catalog — The spring catalog pre- 
sents the complete new Natural Bridge proposition. 
It marks the new era in shoe merchandising. 


COMBINATION LAST 


AAAA to EEE 


sf Visit the Natural Bridge Shoe Display at the | ii 
Chicago Show . . . Palmer House, Room 827 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 


Natural Bridge Division 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Distributors for the Pacific Coast 
CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY OF OREGON 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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IN CONSUMERS’ DEMAND 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 172] 


depression years. Except for these years, 1930, 1931, 
and 1932, production and consumption have both fluc- 
tuated but little, production ranking from about 35 
to 40 million pairs, and consumption from about 36 
to 38 million pairs. That there has not been some 
increase commensurate with the increases in popula- 
tion is probably due to the fact that there has been, 
since the early ’20’s, a greater amount of overlapping 
with women’s shoes. A more accurate classification 
of shoes would probably show some slight increase 
in the actual number of pairs used by females between 
5 and 14, and a smaller increase in the consumption 
of women’s shoes than is indicated in this study. 





TABLE IV 
PER CAPITA PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
OF MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES 
(000 Omitted) 
Production 
Misses’ 
Shoes 
35,066 


Estimated Consumption 
Con- per 

sumption Capita 
33,053 2.99 


Population 
Females 
5 to 14 
11,062 
11,202 
11,337 
11,467 
11,594 
11,715 
11,835 
11,948 
12,058 
12,164 
12,273 
12,375 


NNN & bw woe 
IN Go be ¢ 


33, 
33,300 


32,400 Est. 





BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ SHOES 


The remarks on population, made in the preceding 
section on misses’ and children’s shoes, are equally 
applicable here. The possibility of a stable popula- 
tion in this age group (5-14 years) by 1940 is not 
an exaggeration. The market for boys’ shoes, there- 
fore, can be expanded in general only by increasing 
the per capita use. 

Since 1928 the per capita consumption of boys’ 
shoes has fallen off. Between the 1928 peak and 1931 
there has been a decline of 20% in the per capita use 
of boys’ shoes made wholly or partly of leather. Al- 
though the depression has accounted for a large por- 
tion of the 1930 and 1931 declines, some influence 
must be credited to the substitution of rubber foot- 
wear (sneakers, etc.) for leather. Much of the loss 
due to the depression may be recovered with a re- 
turn of consumers’ purchasing power. The losses 
due to substitution, however, involve an educational 
problem which will have to be faced by producers. 
With better times, they should be able to educate 
for the use of sneakers as an extra piece of footwear 
rather than as a substitute for leather shoes. 


A simple calculation discloses what the decline in 
per capita demand has meant to the shoe industry. 
It is roughly estimated that the per capita consump- 
tion of boys’ shoes in 1932 will be 19,300,000 pairs, 
or 1.52 pairs per capita. If the 1932 rate were equal 
to the 1928 rate, 1.93 pairs, consumption in 1932 
would be 24,443,000 pairs, indicating a loss of over 
5,000,000 pairs of boys’ shoes. 





TABLE V 
PER CAPITA PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
OF BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ SHOES 
(000 Omitted) 


Production 
Boys’ 
Shoes 
18,462 
21,632 
22,239 
20,274 
21,021 
21,111 
24,229 
23,032 
22,993 
18,550 
20,047 
18,600 Est. 


Consumption 
Estimated _ per 
Consumption Capita 
18,462 
20,047 
21,936 


Population 
Males 
5 to 14 
11,276 


z 


12,450 
12,559 
12,665 


mr airtaletetst ete 
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INFANTS’ SHOES 

The population data on infants (males and females 
under 5 years) are of especial importance not only 
because of the influence on the demand for infants’ 
shoes, but also because of the fact that here -we find 
the basis for the contention that the population curve 
is leveling out. 

Census figures issued by the government show that 
the number of infants in the United States was less 
in 1930 than in 1920. They also show that whereas 
in 1900 infants under 5 years of age made up 12.07% 
of the total population, in 1930 they represented only 
9.32%. According to our computations, the actual 
decline in numbers started in 1925 and has been con- 
tinuing ever since. This means that every year there 
are fewer and fewer people entering the other age 
counts. Furthermore, not only will population in- 
creases be diminished by this lessening infant popu- 
lation, but also be more seriousiy affected by the 
fewer people, especially women, entering the repro- . 
ductive periods. Unless, therefore, there should be 
a distinct increase in birthrates, the cumulative effects 
will result in a staple and possibly declining population. 

Since the declines in infant population have been 
relatively small, the effect on the demand for infants’ 
shoes has not been severe. It will be noticed that the 
per capita use of infants’ shoes changed but slightly 

[TURN TO PAGE 182, PLEASE] 
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SMART SHOES AND YOUR PROFITS 


Styling that is smart, new and timely; shoemaking that is thoroughly reliable; 
lasts that stand any test of fitting and quality that is unexcelled are brought 


together to fill your most exacting needs in popular-priced shoes. Don't let 
Your spring '33 profits suffer by overlooking the unusual possibilities of this 


new line. 


EORGRV PMH OGE MONTGOMERY CO. Frankfort, Ky. 
840-92|.. INCORPORATED 

922..923..9 24. 

PALMER HOUSE ; 
CHICAGO ° ° yaya 
JAN. 9-10-H-33 Quality first Cast: and 
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She ll meet you in 100m 


GF48W - 949W 
ssow-ostw Palmer. Howse 


HUTH & JAMES SHOE MFG.CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN CONSUMERS’ DEMAND 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 178] 


between 1925 and 1929. The drop since then is un- 
doubtedly a depression phenomena comparable to that 
of 1921 and subject to recovery with an improvement 
in purchasing power. 

It is plain, however, that the relative stability in 
normal times of the per capita demand for infants’ 
shoes will probably result in a declining market for 
this type of footwear as long as the population group 
continues to decrease in numbers. 


trend since 1926. Since the total population has been 
increasing the result has been a definite upward trend 
in actual consumption. It is not unlikely that the 
total consumption of miscellaneous types will be higher 
in 1932 than in 1931 with the per capita consumption 
being the same in both years. Production in 1932, 
however, will probably fall off somewhat to offset the 
apparently too large increase which took place in 
1931. 








TABLE VI 
PER CAPITA PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
OF INFANTS’ SHOES 
(000 Omitted) 


Population Production 
nder Infants’ 
5 years Shoes 
11,671 17,379 
11,724 23,939 
11,776 27,015 
11,807 23,823 
11,804 24,587 
24,014 
24,542 
23,234 
23,750 


Consumption 
Estimated _per 
Consumption Capita 
17,379 1.49 
20 


,69 1.76 
25,477 2.16 
25,419 2.15 
24,205 2.05 
24,296 2. 
24,278 . 
24,188 I 
23,792 
21,154 
18,552 
18,273 


TABLE VII 
PER CAPITA PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF MISCELLANEOUS TYPES 
(000 Omitted) 


Per 
Total Production of Consumption of Capita 
Population Miscellan. Miscellan. Consumption 
107,533 36,330 36,276 0.34 
i 31,712 33,789 0.31 
111,100 35,302 0.32 
0.33 


o 
Ge 
— 


35,412 
37,677 
40,735 
43,293 
43,762 
43,752 
1932 44,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS TYPES 


(Athletics, all and part leather Slippers, 
Sandals, etc.) 


As might have been expected, the per capita con- 
sumption of these types has varied but little, although, 
as a matter of fact, there has been a slight upward 





It will be noted on the above table that per capita 
production and consumption were arrived at by divid- 
ing total number of pairs by the total population. The 
assumption here was that this type of footwear is 
used by all but the very youngest of the population. 
It was felt, therefore, that per capita figures arrived 
at in this way would give a reasonably accurate meas- 
ure of per capita demand. 








Holiday Sales Satisfactory 


last year, in other instances the reports 
are not so favorable. 


Men Buy Better Shoes 


Battmmore, Mp.—The seasonal de- 
mand for footwear is favorable in the 
Baltimore area, and according to the 
footwear trade orders have been of 
such a nature as to enable footwear 
factories in this market to operate their 
plants at close to capacity. While not 
up to that of other years under existing 
conditions the business, to date, has 
been of a satisfactory character. 


The Yuletide season has served to 
accentuate movement in footwear, par- 
ticularly in women’s and in children’s 
footwear. Activity in men’s footwear 
has not been so pronounced though in 
some instances the report has been 
quite favorable. Greatest activity has 
been in the popular price range. 


Sales in slippers for gift giving has 
been reported.as highly satisfactory. 
While in some instances it has been 
reported as comparing favorably with 


The monetary returns or footwear 
business in dollars and cents has not 
been as great as in former years due to 
the difference in the prices prevailing 
then and now. 


—eLLL—l——————— 
Helps to Sell Hosiery 


CHICAGO—A new item that is attracting 
trade to the hosiery counters at Mandel 
Brothers is the novel initial hose. These initials 
are woven in the clock about half way up. 
They come in duck brown and taupe mist in 
sheer chiffon. They are reported already sell- 
ing well. 

At Marshall Field and Company’s two novel- 
ties are catching the eye of the shopper. The 
one is a wedge poe 4 
at the bottom) which comes in ebony brown 
and taupe. The other is a shadow clock which 
is embroidered instead of being woven. The 
stocking is an ingrain chiffon and is shown 
in ebony brown, Peter Pan and toast brown 
with the clock in a darker shade. Both models 
sell for $1.95. 


lace clock (very wide - 


SPOKANE, WASH.—From a recent 
authentic survey of the shoe trade in 
Spokane and the Inland Empire ter- 
ritory, it is found that a large propor- 
tion of Metropolitan Spokane men liv- 
ing in family groups pay higher prices 


for sho an do the women living in 
these same groups. 


From the consumer study of this 
important area it is shown that 43.92% 
of the men pay more than $5 for shoes 
as compared to 39.29% of the women, 
while 9.80% of the women pay less 
than $3 for their shoes, only 3.30% 
of the men pay that price range. 
However, 4.27% of the women pay 
over $10 for shoes while only 3.09% 
of the men pay more than that amount. 


For almost fifty years Spokane shoe 
merchants have used the columns of 
leading newspapers to reach the per- 
manent families in that territory. 
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IMPERIAL 
A “Punched. through” tie in 
black, brown and white. 


This tie features theng lacing. 
It comes in two tones of brown 
and also brown and white. 


MAXWELL 


Rubber soled sport shoe in two 
tones of brown, also white with 
either black or brown trim. 


DAINTEE 


Spectator tie in beige 
brown. 


PAULINE 
Three eylet tie in black, brown 
and white. Jt carries a 16/8 
covered Argentine heel. 


v 
NINETY-FIVE STYLES 


IN STOCK 
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It's 
What Women Expect 


that counts! 
eo 


Most women select their shoes on the basis of prevailing 
modes. 


But—it’s what she expects that counts, for underlying her 
decision to buy are firmly rooted expectations of fit, com- 
fort and service. 


It is your job and our job to meet those expectations. 
Otherwise we have lost a customer. 


That sound principle determined the first and never altered 
policy of this company twenty years ago. Market and 
economic conditions have raised and lowered costs many 
times in those twenty years. But not once have the quality 
standards of Robinson-Bynon shoes been juggled to lure 
sporadic business. 


So, we repeat, it’s what women expect that counts. And the 
thousands who wear our shoes know exactly what to expect 
year after year. 


We do not juggle with quality, prices—or customers! 


ROBINSON-BYNON SHOE CO. 


Auburn, New York 


v 


WRITE 


for our 
NEW SPRING CATALOG 


illustrating ninety-five styles for women 
and growing girls—all in stock in a wide 
range of sizes and widths 


A 


TRUE STEP 


Arch Shoe 


Combination Last 


COMBINATION LAST 
Ais SHOE 


*4 AND +5 


WELTS 
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A NEW LINE 


WITH 
BETTER 
PROFIT 


POSSIBILITIES 
for the 
INDEPENDENT MERCHANT 


The Peggy The S 
e Sonny 


The Buddy The Sunbeam 


The Buddy 3 @) The Countess 


STYLES 
IN STOCK 


AAAA TO C 
110 9 


~~ 
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SEE THIS 


NEW LINE 
AT CHICAGO 
JANUARY 8, 9, 10, I! 


PALMER HOUSE 
ROOMS 648, 649, 650’ 


The Yvette 


The Dolly ¥ The Sally 


The Linda 


The Wanda 


CINDERELLA ii 


SHOE COMPANY 


AUBURN «© MAINE 
5 
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WHO’S WHO 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 163] 
footwear. They are manufactured by 











A re@w 


Bell Bros. Factories 





DEAL for.the 


FORGOTTEN 
RETAILER 


® 


He's waited long for it ... a popular 
priced line with style, quality, and 
the opportunity for a legitimate mark 
up. And he's getting it, too, in 
Hannahson's new Spring shoes. What 
a tonic for business! 





900 Black kid perforated pump 
903 White kid perforated pump 
899 Gray kid perforated pump 
901 Blue kid perforated pump 
902 Beige kid perforated pump 
Widths AA to C—In stock 


$2 


904 Black kid oxford 
905 Blue kid oxford 
906 Beige kid oxford 
907 White kid oxford 
Widths AA to C—In stock 


688 White Linen Sandal 
15/8 Cuban heel 


687 White Linen Sandal 
19/8 full Louis heel 


Widths AA to C—in stock 


Visit Hannahson’s Display at 


N. S. R. A. SHOW room 1018-w 
PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 


Send for our spring IN STOCK catalogue 


FAPANNAHSONS 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 











Twenty-five years ago, C. W. Bell 
established in Salem, Mass., a women’s 
shoe manufacturing business which has 
grown to huge proportions through the 
ensuing years until today the various 
Bell Bros. factories produce rising 
14,000 pairs of shoes aday. Mr. Thomas 
F. O’Byrne, general manager of the 
Bell enterprises, states that the pro- 
duction during the past several months 
has been the greatest in pairage and in 
dollar value than during any year of 
their history including the boom year 
of 1929. 

The Bell Bros. units are Somerset 
Shoe Co. with three factories in Skow- 
hegan and in Auburn, Main; the Rich- 
mond Shoe Co. of Richmond, Maine; 
The Wolfeboro Shoe Co., Wolfeboro, 
N.H. A recently announced step in the 
progress of these companies is the ac- 
quistion of the Dingley-Foss plant in 
Auburn, Me., which consolidates the 
Lewiston, Me., unit of the. Somerset 
Shoe Company and the Biddeford, Me., 
unit of the Wolfeboro Shoe Co. 

Frank Higgins, who has represented 
the Bell Bros. factories for 10 years, 
is in charge of their New York and 
Southern business. In the West, Levi- 
Weiss Sales Co., No. 189 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, represent the Bell Com- 
panies. Mr. Higgins had been formerly 
with H. & H. Shoe Co. of Salem, Mass. 
Mr Levi was shoe buyer for Selz 
Schwab, and George Weiss, formerly 
of Axman-Weiss, was sales manager 
for Selz-Schwab. Mr. Thos. F. O’Byrne, 
prior to becoming connected with the 
Bell Bros. factories in 1924, had spent 
fifteen years in leading South Shore 
shoe factories. 

The various Bell factories produce 
complete lines of women’s, misses’ and 
growing girls dress, sport and arch 
corrective footwear with each of the 
various units specializing in the pro- 
duction of certain types. 


Best Shoe Company 


Six years ago, Ben Short, who had 
spent a number of years of apprentice- 
ship with a leading wholesale shoe firm 
of Boston, established his own women’s 
novelty wholesale house of Best Shoe 
Company. From a small beginning, 
and despite the unfavorable conditions 
of recent years, this concern has grown 
steadily, until today it is rated as one 
of Boston’s outstanding wholesalers 
serving the better class trade. In its 
lines are to be found constantly shoes 
of the smartest style representing the 
utmost in value in $3.00 and $4.00 re- 
tailers. 

Best Shoe Co.’s Seale and sample 
rooms are conveniently located at 57 
Lincoln St., corner of Essex, in the 
heart of Boston’s wholesale shoe dis- 
trict. Six salesmen who represent the 
firm on the road concentrate their 
activities in the northeast section of 
the country where they have a well 
established trade. 


Billiken Juvenile Shoes 


Billiken Tru-Posture Shoes are an 
entirely new development. in children’s 





Craddock-Terry Co., Billiken Division, 
Lynchburg, Va., and were first an- 
nounced to the trade through the Boor 
AND SHOE RECORDER last month. 

The foundation of this line is a com- 
plete new set of natural fitting lasts, 
possessing features that assure the 
normal growth of the plastic foot and 
correct walking posture. 

The opinion has been expressed by 
many shoe retailers that this new Bill- 
iken line will meet with immediate suc- 
cess, largely because of the wide atten- 
tion which is now being given by public 
schools, Parent Teachers Associations, 
and other child-welfare organizations to 
the subject of foot posture because of 
its effect on body posture and general 
health. 

In addition to a complete program 
of dealer cooperation, Billiken Shoes 
will be nationally advertised in Good 
Housekeeping and Parents’ Magazine. 

This line provides complete equip- 
ment for a juvenile shoe department— 
from infant’s size 1 to one girls’ 
size 9, including a complete range of 
styles and sizes for boys. 

The Billiken sales organization is 
now covering the entire United States. 
Under the new Craddock-Terry market- 
ing plant, Billiken Shoes will be car- 
ried in stock at Lynchburg, Va., and 
St. Louis, Mo. John G. Craddock is 
in charge of eastern sales and John W. 
Craddock, Jr., in charge of western 
sales. Mrs. B. L. Barker is educational 
director. 

The new Billiken line was developed 
under the supervision of N. C. Evans, 
vice-president in charge of merchan- 
dising. A. Lee Briggs, vice-president 
and general sales manager, is direct- 
ing sales activities of all Craddock-Ter- 
ry Divisions. 


The Brown Company 


While the Brown Company of Port- 
land, Me., is one of the oldest and 
best known companies of its kind in the 
country, none of its products were used 
in footwear until about four years ago 
when the Onco innersole was introduced. 
This, as well as other Brown products 
for the shoe industry, is made of a 
wood fibre composition, the substance 
or formula being capable of such varia- 
tion as to achieve any desired quality. 

To the Brown line of Onco innersoles 
have now been added counters, box toes 
and a welt innersole. Upper stock, in- 
troduced about a year ago and used for 
trim purposes, is now to be made avail- 
able for all-over purposes. 

The shaped counters, it is claimed, 
are flexible and form automatically to 
the last; the box toes are highly re- 
silient; and the upper stock, produced 
in a wide range of colors and patterns, 
cuts without waste and has uniform 
stretch. The new welt innersole is of 
a substance to permit the channeling 


-which is a part of that process. Light- 


ness is a chief characteristic of all. In 
its shoe trade business the company re- 
ports an increase of 237 per cent this 
yeer, as compared with last. 


[Additional “Who’s Who” items appear 
on following pages] 
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“THE ARCHLOCK sini 


TYPE ONE: To Support Arch, 
After Correction, and FORCE 
Proper Stride in Walking. 


ENDORSED BY 
DR. JOHN MARTIN HISS, originator 
of the "Archlock" method for cor- 
recting Fallen Arches and the "'Clas- 


sifoot System" of shoe fitting. Four classifications representing eight types of Lasts. 
THE RIGHT TYPE LAST FOR EACH TYPE FOOT. 


IN CHICAGO 
JANUARY 8th to [5th 


NATIONAL SHOE RETAILERS CONVENTION 
Our complete line of Arch-Relief and Arch-Lock shoes will be on display, Room 1205, 


The Chicago Building, No. 7 West Madison Street. You are cordially invited. 
W. T. Dickerson, Joe Taylor and Joe Allgier will welcome you. 


THEVVALKER T. DICKERSONO- 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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At the.... 
CHISELER’S 








_ DR.MW.LOCKE 


BY 
TRADE 


 ] 


os) © ® © ®© © 


To insure Quality, Style, Fit and Production 
The FIELD and FLINT CO. of Brockton, Mass. will manufacture the men’s shoes and 
The JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. of Columbus, O. will manufacture the women’s shoes 


THE LOCKWEDGE 
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CONVENTION 


the following resolution was passed: 


“Be it resolved: that THE SHOE CHISELERS of America 
herein assembled, recognizing the great demand for the shoe 
designed and approved by Dr. M. W. Locke of Williams- 
burg, Ontario, Canada, deem it wise to at once coin names 
and phrases, which will in sound, approximate as nearly as 
possible the name of the shoe as designed and approved by 
Dr. M. W. Locke, and will at the same time tend to confuse 
the buying public, thus diverting a portion of this valuable 


business to our fellow members.” 


Anticipating such action as has been taken by the SHOE 
CHISELERS of America, THE LOCKWEDGE SHOE 
CORPORATION of America, Inc. wishes to announce 
that the only shoe designed and approved by Dr. M. W. 


Locke of Williamsburg, Ontario, Canada, will be on sale in 
more than 100 of the leading Stores throughout the United 


States by February Ist, 1933, and will be known as the 
“M. W. Locke Shoe”, bearing the fac-simile trade mark as 
shown below. This trade mark will make it most difficult 


for the CHISELERS who are tempted to infringe. 


SHOE CORPORATION 


of America, Inc. gi heck S 


SUITE 1018-1019 BEGGS BUILDING foo SSIES ay 
COLUMBUS, OHIO WILLIRMSBURG.ONT. CANADA 
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“LET BILL BRASTER 


, = 


AT CHICAGO WITH THE NEW 
SCINTILLATING MILDRED SHOE 
COMPANY SPRING LINE! 


The line that’s going to be the style and value sensa- 
tion of the 1933 Spring Season in Smart Shoes. . . the 
line that’s going to build up sensational profits for every 


retailer who sells it! 


See Bill Braster . . . see this beautiful new Mildred 
Shoe Company Spring Line. . . finer, smarter, more 


profitable to you. 


N.S. R. A. Show Room 1118-W 
Palmer House, Chicago 


MILDRED SHOECO. 


164-170 TILLARY ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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EET YOU 





THE PATTERN—STYLE’S RESTLESS ALLY 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80a] 


of shoe manufacturing, the supplying 
of authentic styles, correctly interpret- 
ing the fashion. 

The organization necessary to per- 
form this vital function of the modern 
pattern shop is quite extensive. A 
staff of fashion experts and corre- 
spondents in the leading style centers 
of Europe and America must be organ- 
ized. Artists must be trained in shoe 
style sketching and their efforts di- 
rected by stylists who are thoroughly 
conversant with the fashion trends and 
at the same time shoe conscious to the 
extent of knowing the practical limita- 
tions of both manufacturer and retailer. 

Certain types and trends will natur- 
ally be developed as outstanding and 
authentic but a wide variation in the 
individual interpretation of these 
tendencies into different styles is both 
possible and desirable because of the 
necessity for each manufacturer to pre- 
sent an individual style picture. The 
progressive shoe pattern organization 
is in a position to do for the shoe indus- 
try in this connection a most construc- 
tive and outstanding service. Because 
of its contact with hundreds of manu- 
facturers in assisting them in the 
styling of their lines of shoes, it be- 
comes an important factor in the crys- 





tallization of correct style opinion as 
related to types and trends. It is quite 
evident that a universality of style to 
this extent is surely necessary in order 
to avoid chaos and confusion, while at 
the same time the preservation of the 
individuality of each manufacturer’s 
line is maintained by the variety of 
styles which are developed following 
these authentic types. 

No shoe pattern organization has 
done a thorough style job unless it fur- 
nishes its clients with authentic fashion 
and style information. It is necessary 
to have the line perfectly balanced with 
the fashion picture and important to 
combine materials properly so as to in- 
sure the utmost value of the designs 
submitted. 

This style information is usually dis- 
seminated in two ways: First, through 
‘ regular bulletin service with separate 
letters covering different phases of the 
style picture, and next, through the 
personal contact of a stylist to sit in 
with the manufacturer’s style man in 
building the line. 

It will be seen that the progress 
made by the pattern maker has placed 
him in the unique position where he 
can be indispensable to the progressive 
shoe manufacturer in assisting him to 


correctly interpret the fashion picture 
by building a balanced line of styles 
and furnishing the necessary variety of 
style creations to accomplish this. He 
can materially assist the manufacturer 
in his interpretation and construction 
problems because of his versatility, due 
to his contact with many factories. He 
is also able, by reason of the improve- 
ments in shop equipment and his ad- 
vanced knowledge of grading, to help 
produce better fitting and better pro- 
portioned shoes in all sizes and widths. 


Appointed Executrix 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa.—Bessie F. Mat- 
son has been appointed executrix of the 
estate of Forest D. Matson, recently 
deceased shoe dealer. 

Mr. Matson was formerly widely 
known as a traveling salesman for 
Hamilton Brown Shoe Co. of St. Louis. 
More recently he was the manager of 
six shoe stores in Iowa, Illinois, and 
Nebraska, and owner of one of Iowa’s 
most beautiful shoe stores at Cedar 
Rapids. He was also prominent in the 
Iowa Retail Shoe Dealers Association 
of which he was a former vice-presi- 
dent. 
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WE INVITE YOu TO INSPECT 
“the most salable shoes in America” 


at the 


N.S. R. A. CONVENTION 


in Chicago, January 9th, 10th, and 11th 


ENNA JETTICK 
HEEL HUGGER 


SHOES FOR WOMEN 
will occupy the entire fifth floor of the 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


In Attendance 
F. L. Emerson — Buford H. Jones 
and the salesmen from whom you buy our shoes 
“You Need No Longer Be Told “Almost Any Foot Is A Normal Foot For Heel 


That You Have An Expensive Foot” Hugger Shoes. They Walk Softly and Go Far’ 
$4.40 and $5.00 $4.40 and $5.00 


AAAAAA to EEE, SIZES 1 to 12 


Dunn anp McCartny, Inc., Aupurn, N. Y. 
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FITZ-ON HEEL 
FEATURE 
of 
DYER & HALL 
SHOES 


This revolutionary im- 
provement sells shoes 
where everything else fails. 
When a fussy customer 
can’t make up her mind, 
explain the Fitz-On re- 
placeable top - lift feature. 
She will forget her inde- 
cision and buy. 


The Fitz-On Heel elimi- 
nates the inconvenience 
and cost of going to the 


cobbler. Instead, your cus-: 


tomer comes back to your 
store—thereby increasing 
the possibility of extra 
sales. 


Fitz-On tops are simple, in- 
expensive, and accurate. 
To insure their perfect fit 
and satisfaction they are 
applied only to Mears 
Wood Heels—standards of 
accuracy and quality for 
many years. 


The Duchess 


No. 685 $2.50 
Black Kid Oxford, Lizard Trim. Built 
over 1681 Last, 16/8 Cuban Heel. 

No. 694 $2.50 
Brown Kid as above, Lizard Trim. 


The Coronet 


No. 722 $2.50 


Dull Black Kid Step-In with White 
Piping and White Stitching. Built 
over 1881 Last, 18/8 Louis Heel. 


No. 723 $2.50 


Brown Kid Step-In with Beige Piping ; 


and Beige Stitching. Built over 1881 
Last, 18/8 Louis Heel. 


The Venus 


No. 726 $2.45 


Dull Black Kid Fancy Pump, Black 
Calgo Lizard Trim, Black Stitching. 
Built over 1881 Last, 18/8 Louis Heel. 


No. 727 $2.45 


Brown Kid Fancy Pump, Brown Calgo 
Lizard Trim, Beige Stitching. Built 
over 1881 Last, 18/8 Louis Heel. 
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Dull Black Kid Fancy Oxford, Black 
and White Genuine Lizard Trim, 
White Piping. Built over 1681 Last, 
16/8 Cuban Heel. 


No. 730 $2.65 


Brown Kid Fancy Oxford, Brown and 
White Genuine Lizard Trim, Beige 
Piping. Built over 1681 Last, 16/8 
Cuban Heel. 


The Lois 


No. 101 $2.35 


Black Kip Pump, Built over 2081 Last, 
20/8 Louis Heel. 


No. 713 Brown Kid as above except 
1881 Last, 18/8 Louis Heel. $2.35 


No. 732 Blue Kid as above except 
1881 Last, 18/8 Louis Heel. $2.35 


No. 636 $2.35 
Patent Leather Pump. Built over 2081 
Last, 20/8 Louis Heel. 


No. 720 White Nucrepe Pump Eve- 
ning Slipper. 1881 Last, 18/8 Louis 
Heel. $2.25 


No. 721 Black Nucrepe Pump Eve- 
mf Slipper. 1881 Last, 18/8" Louis 
Hee! $2.25 
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The Arline 


No. 728 $2.65 
Brown Kid Side Lace Tie, Brown Cal- 
go Lizard Trim, Beige Stitching. Built 
over 1982 Last, 19/8 Louis Heel. A 
very smart number. 


The Diana 


No. 724 $2.45 


Dull Black. Kid Fancy Pump with 
White Piping and White Stitching. 
Built over 1881 Last, 18/8 Louis Heel. 


No, 725 $2.45 


Brown Kid Fancy Pump with Beige 
Piping and Beige Stitching. Built over 
1881 Last, 18/8 Louis Heel. 


Ao & HALL 


SEE OUR NEW 
SPRING LINE 


AT CHICAGO 


A 
FAST MOVING 
MEDIUM PRICED 


IN-STOCK 


LINE WITH EXTRA 
QUALITY AND 
EXTRA FEATURES 
e 
You seldom see such 
shoes from Stock in 
AAAA-C, 1 to 9. They 
are. finely constructed, 
modern Compos, and 
come chock full of value 
—shoes that look right, 
and wear as only shoes 
made of good materials 


can wear. 
e 


As adopted, the new 
numbers on this popu- 
lar priced line of IN 


STOCK shoes will carry 


the marvelous FITZ-ON 
HEEL TOP feature — a 
sure-fire selling asset. 


INCORPORATED 





The Claire 


No. 695 $2.50 


Brown Kid One-strap, Brown Lizard 
Trim. Built over 1681 Last, 16/8 
Cuban Heel. 


No. 696 $2.50 


Black Kid as above, except Black Pat- 
ent Trim. 


The Lois 


Black Kid Pump, Built over 1581-Last, 
15/8: Baby’ Lotiis Heel: You won’t go 
wrong on this Pump. It fits like a glove 
and is a continuous seller. 


AAAA to C:: | to 9 
RETAILING $3.85 to $4.95 


JANUARY 8-9-10-11 -- PALMER HOUSE -- ROOM 648-649-650 
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Four Hits of thee == 
Season to Retail 





























On Display 
Rooms 961-962 Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, 
N.S.R.A. Show. 











In black, brown, blue, beige, gray, patent, The brightest spot in the women’s ee at tm te 


white and parchment kid, giso combinations, 
In High and Baby Louls heels. novelty shoe market is the spot 
where Roger’s Shoes are sold. 
Fast moving—well made—popu- 
larly priced, Rogers Shoes com- 
mand the instant admiration of 
women. The results are quick 
sales and satisfying profits, thru 
Rogers In-Stock Dept. with its 200 
and more fast selling numbers. 
In black, brown, beige, parchment, gray kid 


In biack, brown, beige, parchment, gray kid 
and patent, also combinations, in High and and patent, in High and Baby Louis heels. 


Cuban heels, 
Also 100 High Grade Compos retailing at $3 and $4. 
Four fast selling numbers for immediate sales from our In-Stock Department, AA to C 


at $1.40. Terms 2 per cent—10 days. 


If unable to see our line of 200 numbers on display at Rooms 961-962 Palmer House, Chicago, N.S.R.A. show, a postcard 
will bring a salesman or samples. 


strict cig BROS. 


59 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. a 


» , * 
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WHO’S WHO 


Cavalier Corporation — 


Cavalier Cororation, Baltimore, man- 
ufacturers of shoe polish, since its 
founding in 1921, has enjoyed the 
unique position of seeking an outlet for 
its product exclusively through the re- 
tail shoe store and shoe — and 
it is in this field only, although in this 
field everywhere, that its polishes and 
dyes are to be found. 4 

The company was incorporated in 
1923. J. V. Lobell is the president. At 
a meeting of the board held on Dec. 
6th Wm. Hoehn was elected Seer 
dent and a member of the board. N. 
P. Coleman is secretary. The house 
has just concluded a conference of the 
salesmen, representatives coming in 
from as far as Texas. The conven- 
tion ended up with a reception ex- 
tended to Messrs. Coleman and Lobell 
at Mr. Lobell’s house. At this conven- 
tion plans were announced which will 
place the shoe merchant in a position 
to render service never before possible. 
The introduction of Spectrum dyes, 
which have been commented upon in 
these columns, and the new Nurse 
White dressing has made this possible. 
In fact the house is the only dressing 
house that has its stylist in the person 
of Miss Gene Thornley, whose duties 
are to teach new methods in shoe deco- 
ration and dyeing to the customers of 
the house. 





Connolly Shoe Co. 


Organized in 1905, the Connolly Shoe 
Co. of Stillwater, Minn., has been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of men’s 
shoes for more than a quarter of a 
century. From a diversified line of 
dress:shoes, work shoes and boots man- 
ufactured during the early years of 
its operation, this concern has de- 
veloped what is probably the most high- 
ly specialized line of men’s dress shoes 
made in the country at the present 
time. 

In August, 1931, they discontinued 
the manufacture of all calf and side 
leather shoes, and announced that they 
would specialize in the manufacture of 
men’s dress shoes made from kangaroo 
and kid leathers exclusively. The en- 
tire plant was reorganized with one 
end in view, the manufacture of the 
best kangaroo and kid shoes it is pos- 
sible to make in the price range cov- 
ered. 

Today this line consists of thirty- 
three styles, every one of which is 
made from kangaroo or kid leather. In 
it will be found the conservative lasts 
and patterns as well as numbers de- 
signed to meet the modern style trends. 
Every style is carried in stock in a 
wide range of widths and sizes to facili- 
tate prompt shipment of orders. 

These shoes were designed to meet 
the requirements of the trade for a 
——— line of men’s shoes made from 
leathers which permit the greatest pos- 
sible foot comfort. The many advan- 
tages of kangaroo leather in particu- 
lar were combined with carefully 
chosen lasts and patterns with the idea 
of producing comfortable shoes without 





sacrificing either style or wearing qual- 
ity. 
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MFRS OF HIGH GRADE 
LADIES FOOTWEAR 





HAND TURNED AND 
BENCH MADE 


There is just one word for 
exquisite GAROFALO shoes 
... SUPERB! Smart style 
... fine workmanship... 
unparalleled quality and value 
... backed by standards that 
make no compromise with 
cheaper processes. 


GAROFALO will continue 
to stand, as they have in the 
past, for high quality crafts- 
manship, insuring distinctive 
shoes of unusual value, with 
unusual profit possibilities for 
retailers. 





WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE—MR. MAX ZUCKER. 
MAN, HAYWARD HOTEL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MID-WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE—MR. HERBERT 

EYRE, ROOM 532, MARBRIDGE BLDG., N. Y. C. 





FACTORY, 200 TILLARY ST, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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WOMEN’S GENUINE GOODYEAR WELT 


ARCH-CONTENT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


Health Shoes 


d 


CENTRAL PARK 
SPORTS 
To Retail for 


00 


and Fashionable Littleway 





Footwear 
will be shown at 


RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, 
Boston, Jan. 16-17-18-19 


@ 
J.A. JONAS SHOEMEG.CO. 


Makers of Women’s Footwear 
Manchester, N. H. 


Arch Content and Central Park Sports Catalog Sent on Request 
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S,... that every 


WOMAN LIKES TO WEAR 


Ford’s Distinctive 


Style Welts 


For 62 years, since 1870, C. P. Ford & Co., has main- 
tained individuality, style prestige, and superior 
craftsmanship that has enabled our dealers to build 
a consistent and growing patronage from women 
who appreciate fine footwear. 


For 1933 we present women’s footwear styled for— 
general utility wear, formal wear, sports, and spec- 
tator sports in the newest leathers and fabrics. Also 
“Archetype”—combining style and comfort. 


C. P. FORD & CO., Ine. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Chicago: 1815 Republic Bldg., Mr. Ray McCarthy 
New York: Marbridge Bldg., Mr. Jack Galway 
Detroit: Hotel Tuller, Mr. Ray Wegman 
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Charles F. Clark, Inc. 


At the present time Charles F. 
Clark, Inc., “yo manufacturers, are 
developing and thoroughly covering a 
nation-wide market for children’s play 
shoes which because of their adaptabil- 
ity to the needs of the sports and 
game loving children of America, are 
rapidly becoming a sensation in the 
shoe industry. 

In 1915, they went into the manufac- 
turing of leather, and canvas, making 
such products as leather puttees, 
lumbermen’s overshoes, and gun cases. 

In 1930, Charles F. Clark, Inc., after 
having made a careful survey of the 
field, noted the need for a play shoe 
that would be profitable, began the 
manufacture of play shoes for children. 
The shoes immediately met with na- 
tion-wide ~~ as their lightness, 
flexibility and durability fitted in the 
requirements of parents, and solved for 
shoe merchants everywhere the prob- 
lem of successfully competing with 
rubber footwear. 

Uppers and sole leather is especially 
tanned and has been made into a shoe 
of remarkable light weight and flexi- 
bility. Free movement of the muscles 
of the foot which means much, not onl 
to peditricians but to parents as we 
is perhaps the greatest reason for the 
immediate adoption of the shoe. The 
shoe is stitched throughout and made 
of Goodyear welt construction. 

Clark’s line will be on display in 
room 1043 at the Palmer House dur- 
ing the National Shoe Retailers’ Con- 
vention. 


Chippewa Shoe Mfg. Co. 


The Chippewa Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, a 32- 
year-old institution, has been persistent 
and insistent on measuring up to their 
original standard of producing qual- 
ity merchandise. Their reputation of 
“The Quality Line of the West” was 
earned from the experience gained in 
furnishing the Northwest loggers with 
the most rugged and sturdily built 
boots. These shoes had to withstand 
the hard and arduous tasks of the 
lumber camps and the severe wear to 
which such boots were of necessity 
apse. Chippewa has never wav- 
e from producing these quality 
types of shoes. 

n addition to the regular line of 

work shoes and boots, the company 
is also the exclusive manufacturers of 
the Doctor Summers’ New Dawn Work 
Shoes as well as the famous Gardtoes 
(5-toe protection safety shoes) and the 
Kushion-Aire Safety Shoes. 
__ With the definite trend toward qual- 
ity merchandise from both the retailer 
and consumer, this firm has just co _- 
pleted one of its best seasons in recent 
years. 


Capitol Shoemakers 


Back in 1918 Capitol Shoemakers 
started as a branch of the Brown Shoe 
Company with a capacity of five hun- 
dred pairs a day to take care of large 
city accounts in novelty shoes. From 
the very beginning the company has 
made remarkable strides. Its reputa- 
tion for building fast and salable foot- 





wear is indicated by the record of 
its growth. At the present time this 
company is cutting six thousand pairs 
a day. 

At the beginning Capitol shoes re- 
tailed up to $8.50. Today the same 
quality merchandise is being offered 
to retail at the $4.00 and $5.00 price 
range. 

E. H. Bickel, general manager of 
Capitol Shoemakers, states that he ex- 
pects to make a new record for ship- 
ments during the coming season. 


Colella & Leighton 


“Patsy” Colella, of Colella & Leigh- 
ton, is among those who believe 
“There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them as we will.” In 
days of youth, the question was 
whether “Patsy” should play the vio- 
lin in concert or make shoes in the 


shop. 

The rough hew provided that he 
make shoes. He still clings to the vio- 
lin, and plays a pleasing string for 
pastime, not for concert. He learned 
to make shoes by hand, in his home 
town in Italy. He didn’t see a shoe 
made by machine until after he ar- 
rived in this country. 

The rough hew of life made him a 
workman at the bench, next a machine 
operator, next foreman and superin- 
tendent and then manufacturer. How- 
ever, the artistic temperament pre- 
vails. All shoes must strike the true 
note of style, and the true measure of 
quality. No discords tolerated. 

Every shoe made in the Colella & 
Leighton factory in Lynn passes un- 
der the critical eye of “Patsy” Colella, 
and it’s as keen to discover an un 
ly sharp or flat in shoes as is the ear 
of the concert master to detect the 
sour note that ruins the melody. | 

Since 1924 the firm of Colella & 
Leighton has made shoes that rate 
among the leaders in fine footwear. 
The patented Col-Ton process, in- 
vented by Mr. Colella, is employed ex- 
clusively. 


Colonial Tanning Co. 


In 1924, three brothers, Joseph, M. 
J. and Kivie Kaplan, organized the 
Colonial Tanning Company in Boston 
for the manufacture and sale of high 
grade patent leather. All three prior 
to that time, had had more than ten 
years’ experience selling toga in the 
domestic and foreign markets. ’ 

From a small beginning their busi- 
ness has increased year after year, 
reaching a total sale of 8,000,000 feet 
in 1932; and their plant at Belleville, 
N. J., has continually run at capacity. 

The guiding principle of the busi- 
ness is living up to the company’s 
slogan: “All that fine patent can be.” 
World markets are scoured for the best 
hides the foundation which determines 

atent leather’s beauty and s h, 

he same careful selection is applied to 
their purchase of ingredients and tan- 
ning materials; and a man must be 
highly skilled, indeed, before he wins 
a place in the factory organization. 

espite adherence to these high 
quality ideals, the firm has taken ad- 
vantage of every legitimate economy, in- 
cluding those achieved by large scale 
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production, to make a top grade prod- 
uct selling at the price levels of ordi- 
nary patent. Colonial Patent is avail- 
able in a great many different grades 
and weights—a range providing the 
right leather for every type of shoe— 
and even an extra light weight for 
trimmings in an array of 63 beautiful, 
dependable, authentic colors. 


Colt Cromwell Co., Inc. 


Colt Cromwell Co., Inc., was founded 
in 1899. They are the largest import- 
ers and manufacturers of Envclish 
made riding boots, English made shoes, 
Sam Browne and garrison belts, put- 
tees and a general military line of 
leather goods. 

The growth of Colt Cromwell busi- 
ness has been continuous over the 34 
years of their business career. The 
plans of the company in 1933 is to fur- 
ther establish their products in the 
United States, and through the dealer 
trade, to keep the public informed of 
the innumerable advantages of Eng- 
lish made boots and shoes. The policy 
of the company, as heretofore, is to 
keep the “Colt Quality” standard su- 
preme. In keeping with price tenden- 
cies, the company has and will en- 
able the dealer trade to merchandise 
their products at popular prices, con- 
ae! with quality of the merchan- 

ise. 

The principal executives of the com- 
pany are: J. Ascheim, president; J. 
J. Ascheim, general manager; E. J. 
Biel, in charge of the merchandising 
and advertising, while the Los Angeles 
office is in charge of ‘Martin M. Lee. 


Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 


The Compo Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion is the outgrowth of be a 
work on the part of the Bresnahan 
Shoe Company to incorporate in its 
manufacturing methods a process for 
cementing soles to uppers which had 
been tried in Europe. In 1927, William 
H. Bresnahan, who supervised the 
making of footwear at his plant in 
Boston, and Barnard S. Solar, who sold 
the factory output, imported some of 
the European machinery for test pur- 
poses. 

Finding that shoes made on this im- 
ported machine did not measure up to 
the quality standards he had always 
maintained, Mr. Bresnahan, himself, 
devised a machine which did the work 
satisfactorily. 

At that time Mr. Bresnahan had no 
thought of * oy i into the machinery 
business. e Compo machines were 
designed for use only in making Bresna- 
han shoes. Other manufacturers, how- 
ever, noting the lightness and flexibility 
of these cemented shoes, investigated 
and asked Mr. Bresnahan to have dupli- 
cate machines made for them. 

In 1929, therefore, the Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corporation was organized 
to manufacture and distribute the 
Compo conveyor which had by then 
superseded the original hand machine. 
In the first year of the corporation’s 
life, 38 manufacturers used 48 ma- 
chines. In 1932, 125 manufacturers 
used 225 machines. 

Directing the activities of the com- 
pany are Mr. Bresnahan as chairman 
of the board; Mr. Solar as president; 
Hamilton Pell, as vice-president; and 
Joseph B. Schwarcz, as treasurer and 
general manager. 
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This Institution 


DOMINATES 


THE MANUFACTURE 











THE SOUNDEST advice an institution that has 
been successful throughout 40 years in the 
manufacture of Ladies’ fine WELT shoes can 
give to a retailer is to build your business on 
the foundation of QUALITY WELT SHOES, and 
they will bring you Profit and Prestige. . 


THROUGHOUT this period of hysteria i in which 
many manufacturers and retailers” walked 
blindly into the chaos which attends the sale of 
cheap and shoddy shoes, undue emphasis was 
placed on so-called high style and high heeled 
footwear. Result...no profit, lost prestige. Net 
profit is assured on FOOT SAVER and J &K 
SHOES. The losses of excessive markdowns 








are never necessary. 


Tne JULIAN & 


COLUMBUS, 
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THE FIELD 


Ladies Fine Welt Shoes 


and continues its leadership in show- 


ing the way to GREATER PROFITS 


IN ADDITION to the recognition accorded this 
institution by the leading retailers of America 
who are selling FOOT SAVER and J & K Shoes. 
...WITHIN the past few weeks the JULIAN & 
KOKENGE CO. were selected by the LOCK- 
WEDGE SHOE CORPORATION of America, 
Inc., after they had considered all other makers, 
to manufacture the "SENSATIONAL" 
Shoe designed and approved by Dr. M. W. 
Locke of Williamsburg, Ontario, Canada. 


KOKENGE Co 


OHIO U.S.A 
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THEN AND NOW IN SHOE STORES 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


One drawer would contain a certain style boot with 
sizes from 2% to 4, B width. The next one would 
contain the same style with sizes from 4% to 6, B 
width, etc. In those days the majority of styles had 
were carried in sizes 2% to 6. In some styles the 
sizes were 2% to 7, but above size 6 was very much 
in the minority. 

“When the single pair boxes were adopted our 
stocks were run in very much the same order as they 
are today. The selling of goods on the floor necessi- 
tated the same principles of good fitting as are used 
today. In those days we did not reply as much on 
the size stick and measuring devices as we do now, 
owing to the fact that lasts and styles remained prac- 
tically standard for such a long time. The repeat 


orders on our lines those days were the large part of 
the business. 

“There was not much variation in the types or 
height of heels except what might be on dress shoes 
or slippers, where a baby louis heel would be used. 

“The business building methods that were used in 
the period of from twenty-five to fifty years ago have 


never changed and will remain the greatest factor 
in the building up of any business—and that is the 
quality of merchandise and honest dealings with 
customers. During the period which you have men- 
tioned, quality was one of the leading factors in our 
merchandise, and the people would often ask if the 
shoes were of good quality and would wear. To have 
a customer ask today if a shoe will wear is an almost 
unheard of question. 

Our advertising in those days had more pulling 
power than it has today for the amount of money 
that was spent in proportion to the volume of busi- 
ness, and, of course, advertising is always one of the 
factors in the building up of any business. Our 
advertisements in those days were comparatively 
small as compared with what we are obliged to take 
today in order to make an advertisement pull.” 

* * x 


To W. C. Goodwin, of Fitchburg, Mass., the 
progress made in fitting feet is fully as important as 
any other phase for he says: ; 

“Fifty years ago in most of the stores the clerk 
gave the customer the size shoe he or she asked for, 
and in a great many cases they were not even tried 
on. If she had a 7A foot and asked for a six, she 
generally got a six and likely a D or E width as very 
few stores carried an A width in stock. This is the 
main reason for the big bunion on the feet of the 
older generation. The average advertisement simply 
read ‘The largest stock at lowest prices.’ 


“Thirty-four years ago when I started in the retail 
business, we established a policy of measuring feet 
and fitting shoes properly. We tried to make our 
advertising original, told them about our shoes, 
explained the value of shoes being fitted correctly, 
and gradually built up a class of customers that have 
been coming to our store for years from many miles 
around.” 

* * * 

Contrast the change in store-keeping as traced by 
Lincoln C. Haynes of Springfield, Mass.—Shoe sales- 
men, during this period, worked on the “B” plan:— 
“Be” there early and “B” there late. 

“The hours of my first year and a half were as 
follows : 


Store—7:00 A. M. to 8:30 A. M. 

School—9 :00 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. 

Store—4:00 P. M. to 6:30 P. M. (for three days) 

Store—4:00 P. M. to 9:00 P. M. (for two days) 

Store—7:00 A. M. to 10:30 P. M. (on Saturdays) 
Compensation—$1.25 per week 


“In vacation time, I worked all day for $2.00 per 
week. Clerks that had been working for several years 
received around $10.00 or $12.00. The Head Clerk 
was considered to be exceptionally well paid for those 
days and received $1000 a year. 

“In those days, the farmers from surrounding 
towns would bring the whole family in to be fitted in 
the Fall for the Winter’s supply of footwear. After 
getting them fitted out, the head of the family would 
get down to bargaining. His bill might come to 
$18.00 or $20,00, this is wholesale he would say, now 
I’ll give you $14.00 for the lot, finally he might com- 
promise by offering $16.00, then we would consult 
with Mr. Morse and he would say, ‘You can throw 
off $1.00 on the lot.’ The whole bunch would get out 
at that, but almost invariably, they would be back in 
half an hour and take the goods. 

“The boys and men, for rough wear, wore split, 
kip or veal leg boots that were pegged. For dress-up, 
we had calf; McKay sewed and hand welt, goat leg 
opera boots. There were also shoes mostly what we 
call boots today, not many oxfords. The shoes were 
lace, button or congress. The congress shoes being 
the favorite for the men who wore boots in Winter. 
Women’s shoes were made of Brazil Kid, probably 
sheepskin, which could be identified by the odor and 
feel. These sold at $1.25 or $1.50. Then there were 
American Kids at about $2.00 and French Kid for 
the very fine trade. The French Kid, after wearing, 
was very apt to turn purple and cracked more or less, 
but was very soft and fine to the touch. Then there 
were the coarser, heavier shoes for women, that 
might be pegged soles made with pebble grain or goat 
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Superlative Shoes 


Superior craftsmanship, exclusive style, and finest materials give 
Colella & Leighton Shoes that characteristics of salability which 
encourages the retailer to ask a price that carries a better than 
usual mark-up. 


You are cordially invited to inspect the latest models of these 
superlative shoes in our New York Studio, and in Chicago at the 


PALMER HOUSE 
Suite 1127W-I128W-1129W 


COLELLA & LEIGHTON 


Shoemakers 
K STUDIO 
LYNN or viet eats aes MASS. 
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uppers, some with split leather and calf. These were 
mostly Polish, a rather high-cut lace shoe. 

“For women’s slippers, there was a web slipper 
without heels, 25 cents. Brussels Carpet Slippers for 
men and women that sold at about 40 and 50 cents. 
Serge buskins for women, that sold at about 50 cents 
to $1.00 for Grover’s ; then there were serge congress 
shoes for women with patent tips, McKay sewed, 
$1.00 and Grover’s hand-turned serge bals and con- 
gress that came in widths and sold for $1.50 and 
$2.00. We also had felt slippers with felt soles for 
men, women and children, 25 cents to 50 cents. Chil- 
dren’s hand-turned goat ankle ties were sold in the 
Summer. 

“Men’s grain leather slippers, McKay sewed, were 
sold at 75 cents. Men’s velvet embroidered slippers, 
with patent leather quarters, were sold at from 50 
cents to $2.00 according to quality. The Kip boots 
were packed in 12 pair cases, almost coffin shape, the 
bigger end of the case being packed with the big 
sizes and gradually going down to the smaller sizes. 

“The heavier and coarser women’s shoes were in 
cases on racks, built against the wall. You might 
want size 3 and it might be at the bottom of the case 
and, of course, that was work for the boy to pack 
them all back in the case after the clerk had dumped 
them out on the counter. The finer shoes were done 
up in paper and the size and kind marked on the end 
on the outside, and these were placed on the shelves. 
The farmers and working men wore brogans and 
plow shoes in the Summer, some of these had 1 buckle 
and were stiff and heavy; others had 2 buckles with 
gusset and came up higher, about the ankle. The 
stitchdown, army brogans were lighter and easier. 

“We did some charging in the old days, but had no 
credit bureau, so we had to guess as to the credit 
applicants’ ability and intentions of paying and some- 
times we did get stuck as we do now, but with credit 
bureau reports, the merchant surely has a much better 
chance than in the old guessing days. The charges, 
when made, were called off to the bookkeeper at the 
office by the clerk making the sale. In those days if 
we had asked a customer to sign a charge slip he 
would have been insulted and would not have taken 
the goods. 

“I can remember one Winter we had a big over- 
stock of Woonsocket rubber boots. It was about 
1882, there had been no snow and the bills were 

coming due and no money to pay them. We had to 
do something so Mr. Morse opened a store in Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., where the snow was about three feet 
deep and we got rid of the surplus rubber boots and 
got the money to pay the bills. 

“We are particularly pleased at the loyal way our 
customers are staying by us. We feel that a business 
conducted as it should be is bound to live, whatever 
the times. It may seem hard sledding for a time, but 
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if you give the people proper service in fitting and 
quality at fair prices, you are sure to make good in 
the long run, so here’s hoping for a better and bigger 
business in 1933 than we have had in 1932, not only 
at Morse & Haynes Co., but for the Boor AND SHOE 
RECORDER and all the stores it serves so efficiently.” 
oe 


Considerable business was done on the sidewalks, 
fifty years ago, Phillip Bender of Brooklyn recalls. 
Then it was quite proper to have shoes outside the 
store on sticks. Inside the store, the ceiling was 
covered with peg boots. These retailed at $4.00 and 
$4.50, while the strictly hand-made boots of French 
calf sold at $5.00. Farmers drove in ten or fifteen 
miles, from way out on Long Island, to trade with 
Bender. Now they can make the trip by subway in 
half an hour for a nickel. 

A working week of eighty-seven hours is nearly 
three times as long as the present proposed thirty-hour 
week. George B. Hess from Baltimore points out :— 

“Fifty years ago, our shop was opened with the 
entire force on hand at 7 o’clock every morning and 
remained open until 9 o’clock every evening and until 
12 midnight on Saturday.. Of course, most retail 
establishments were open long hours in those days, 
but even at that time, it seemed more obligatory for 
the shoe man to give service than any of the others. 
A man wanted to buy his shoes where he could be 
served at his own convenience, because naturally, his 
own time was much more completely occupied than it 
is today. N. Hess’ Sons were ready to serve him at 
any moment during an 87-hour working week. 

“Fifty years ago, the general question of fitting a 
man’s foot properly was just as significant to N. Hess’ 
Sons as it is today. We were handicapped then 
because double A and triple A widths in men’s shoes 
were unheard of. We can trace a very definite change 
in the width and length of the feet of American men 
during the last fifty years. Feet, today, average at 
least two sizes longer and one to one and a half 
widths narrower than they did in 1880. The 6% and 
7 E’s and EE of fifty years ago have given place to 
8% C’s and B’s, and, of course, a 12 AAA was a 
‘fairy tale’ until recent years. 

“Our windows of fifty years ago were always occu- 
pied by aproned shoemakers working at their benches. 
These men symbolized the specialized efforts of the 
firm, and this same thought has been carried through 
until today. (We still keep hand-workers on a bal- 
cony overlooking our men’s floor.) We have con- 
stantly tried to serve our customers in the most com- 
plete manner possible. This thought, accompanied 


with our effort to give every customer as much as we 
possibly can for his dollar, in all probability accounts 
for the existence of this firm since 1873.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 206, PLEASE] 
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MOVING 


N or about Feb. 
15, ourcus- 
tomers and friends are 
cordially invited to visit 
us in our fine new spaci- 
ous quarters at 152 Duane 
St., corner of West 
Broadway. 
Increased facilities will 
mean that we can guar- 
antee even better service 
and satisfaction, with im- 
mediate delivery of Saks 
Smart Shoes from stock. 
“Tf It’s New, Saks Has 
It”...and you can sell 
it, with unusual profit. 


M. J. SAKS 
SHOE CORP. 


144 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IF IT’S NEW 
—SAKS HAS IT” 





WHO’S WHO 


Delman, Inc. 


Delman, Inc., founded by Herman 
B. Delman in 1922, specializing in the 
design and making of strictly hand- 
made women’s footwear. 

As a young man, Herman B. Del- 
man, after his return from the World 
War, opened a small shoe shop in New 
York City. Here he made a specialty 
of designing shoes to the taste of many 
prominent women of society and the 
stage. 

The manufacturers who sold Mr. 
Delman shoes found him very difficult 
to please. He expected factories to 
do things with shoes which they com- 
plained was simply out of the ques- 
tion. So Herman Delman opened his 
own shoe factory on East 37th Street. 
Here he was able to build the finest 
bench-made shoes according to his own 
standards. Gradually he built about 
himself a staff of the finest workmen 
that could be found anywhere. Every 
man was a craftsman who knew how 
to translate Delman’s designs into  per- 
fectly fitting footwear. 

In the meantime the small Delman 
Shop became the Delman Building at 
558 Madison Avenue—famous all over 
the country for its beautifully executed 
oval window, with boot makers work- 
ing inside on their lasts. 

Naturally there followed a demand 
for Delman shoes on the part of many 
of the higher grade retailers through- 
out the states. Delman granted ex- 
clusive agencies to selected stores, with 
the result that there are today 30 de- 
vartment and specialty stores with 
Delman Shoe Salons. 


Dryden Rubber Co. 


Dryden Rubber Company’s service 
to the shoe industry is wide and varied. 
It_is best known for its Double-Wear 
soles and heels, but manufacturers of 
shoes from one end of the country to 
the other know it for rubber welting, 
and specially constructed sponge rub- 
ber arch support features of specially 
constructed footwear. Its aim is to 
properly serve manufacturers who 
make shoes to serve a definite pur- 
pose, and to back up with true qual- 
ity the name and. reputation of the 
specially designed shoe. 

Dryden has the distinction of hav- 
ing introduced the industry to the sell- 
ing value of color in soles and heels, 
now so widely accepted. It is in the 
forefront, too, in originating new de- 
signs in soles for golf or spectator 
sport footwear. Its service covers all 
tvves and sizes in men’s, women’s and 
children’s rubber soles and _ heels, 
either branded or unbranded with the 
company’s own name or trade-mark or 
that of the manufacturer. 

Dryden is located in Chicago, be- 
ing that great city’s only wroducer of 
rubber soles and heels. This central 
location makes possible quick and 
efficient service to the active and ag- 
gressive shoe manufacturing of the cen- 
tral west. 

The sole and heel division of Dryden 
is personified to the shoe industry by 
W. H. Burchfield and his popular 
“field marshal” Don Jones. 

















GOODYEAR WELTS 


OF 


QUALITY 


IN STOCK 
A-B and C WIDTHS 


99 


MANY MORE STYLES 
UPON REQUEST 


B:F RIEDMAN 
SHOE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


109 READE STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 

















In the 36 years he has been in business, Lee Baker 
of Brockton has seen changes of styles, merchandise, 
but none in the policy of his house :— 

“We founded our shoe business on what seemed 
to be a fair, and liberal platform, which has proven 
more or less successful without material change. 
That policy meant good shoes, made especially to our 
order by reliable manufacturers; fitted to our cus- 
tomers with painstaking care, with charge accounts 
to those worthy of trust, and exchanges and refunds 
cheerfully made; and we have always found it 
profitable to invest freely in newspaper advertising. 

“In those earlier days, many women of advanced 
years wore serge boots, and slippers, and all women 
wore boots with an occasional pair of very ordinary 
oxford ties. A very large volume of our business 
in the Winter consisted of rubber boots for every 
member of the family, including leggings for women 
and children, and felt boots for men. These lines are 
entirely foreign to our business of today. In fact, 


the motor cars, busses and rapid street cleaning 
machinery have made a very serious in-road in all 
forms of rubber footwear. 

“At the present time, the volume at ‘any cost’ 
policy seems to be the greatest danger confronting 
many shoe retailers, who are neither getting volume 
nor profit, and are sure to lose customers of long stand- 


ing by lowering standards with so-called ‘cheap 


shoes.’ ” 
* * * 


Continuous progress in shoe retailing is noted by 
Arthur Burt, Washington, D. C., shoe merchant. He 
sees further progress. For in his interview he 
stated :— 

“As late as 1887, when I ventured into retailing, 
ladies’ shoes were almost wholly high buttoned boots, 
on either a ‘Common-Sense’ or ‘Opera’ last. We had 
one oxford—street shoe—in our first stock in April, 
1887, and one slipper. We had bows to sew on the 
slipper for ornament. Later the bows were beaded, 
later the vamps were beaded, which was an approach 
to luxury. 

“About this time manufacturers began to produce 
really pretty and beautiful footwear for both day and 
evening, and the retailer began to displace the custom 
shoemaker. 

“As for business-getting- methods; direct-by-mail 
and newspapers were both used. Fifty years ago, 
stores were beginning to be fitted up in better taste 
and with greater regard for convenience and comfort 
of customers, and windows made a greater feature. 

“Through all the years, betterment and progress 
has always been seen. There have always been 
leaders, and to them is due the credit for the high 
standing of our industry today, and the confidence 
of the public in those who deserve ‘it.” 
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Charles L. Mathis from Jacksonville, Ill., in hark- 
ing back some 42 years relates :— 

“The store in which I was employed would say the 
method of stocking baby shoes was bad, in fact it was 
‘just too bad.’ Whether the plan had been evolved 
from some one, which was worse, I never had the 
heart to inquire. The shoes came to us tied at the 
back in pairs with strings about 6 inches long, half 
sizes 2 to 5, some both plain and tip—50c—60c—75c 
and 90c grades. 

“These were stocked in big green boxes about 2 
feet wide—8 inches high and 1 foot deep all 2 and 
2%, etc., together regardless of ‘race, color or 
previous condition of servitude.’ You could pick up 
one shoe and everyone in the box would hang on; 
the writer remodeled a lot of these big boxes into 
narrower ones (6 inches wide), separating every size, 
half size, style, price, etc., with clip holding sample 
on front of box. 

“When everything was complete the boss walked 
down from his office and after a few moments’ con- 
templation said, with a broad smile: “The stone which 
the builders rejected has become the head of the 


,” 


corner. 
* * * 


High up on the south bank of the Ohio River in 
Wheeling, W. Va., with a stoggie in his teeth, Seaton 
Alexander delivered himself thus :— 

“1871 to 1933 is a long ‘stretch’ for a man in 
prison or even in the retail shoe business, that’s my 
record of service in the latter, just how I escaped 
from serving part of the time in the former is not 
easily explained, most certainly all shoe men, had 
they been arraigned on a charge of harming the feet 
of the public in the old days, would have had trouble 
proving their innocence. 

“In the days when ‘men were men’ and wore noth- 
ing but leg boots if the Deacon’s trip around the 
church with the collection plate was not ‘squeaky,’ 
his boots were not all they should be. 

“Advertising up to the middle eighties was cov- 
ered by a one-inch s. c. announcement: ‘John Jones, 
dealer in fine boots and shoes.’ Just what that word 
‘fine’ meant or for that matter still means, I am at a 
loss to say insofar as applied to shoes, yet it is one 
link in the chain of sixty years that still holds the past 
with the present. $ 

“Well, it’s been a great life anyway. I’ve sold them 
all; have seen the big boys go down and the little 
fellows come up; have passed through several depres- 
sions and am still going fairly strong, so the best wish 
I can make for the present generation of purveyors 
to feet is that they may do no worse than Seaton 
Alexander.” 
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A hoe Mlerchanctaing 


PATEL: FOOTPRINT In LEATHER 


THis vivid phrase describes the Matrix shoe with the 
moulded sole. 

And how it intrigues women! The joy of styleful shoes that 
need no breaking in. . . the delight of always stepping in one’s 
own footprint in leather. 

The idea interests, the style pleases, and the comfort delights. 
“Your Footprint in Leather” holds old customers, wins new 
ones, returns steady profits. 

The Matrix shoe with the moulded sole is the unforgettable 
achievement in unbelievable comfort. It is the dominating 
idea in shoe merchandising today. Newly styled for 1933, it 
is the first and foremost thing to see at the a 4 


NATIONAL SHOE RETAILERS 
CONVENTION 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 9-10-11 
Palmer House « Rooms 1063-71-72-73 


E. P. REED & COMPANY e¢ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CHIEVEMENTS of the 
A Baio Shoe Travelers’ 
Association during 1932 
will be reported and plans to make 
1933 even more successful in its 
usefulness to the membership will 


be discussed at the annual two-day 
convention to be held January 12 


and 13 in the Palmer House, 
Chicago. This convention, as is 
customary, is being held immedi- 
ately after the close of the conven- 
tion of the National Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association, in the same city. 

At this point, delegates and 
others planning to attend the con- 
vention are warned that they must 
secure a convention certificate 
from their local ticket agent at the 


SHOE 
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NATIONAL 


TRAVELERS CONVENTION 
JAN. 12-13 


time when transportation is pro- 
cured from the home town to 
Chicago. Otherwise, it will be 
impossible to take advantage of 
the low-rate, round-trip offer of 
the railroads. In purchasing the 
ticket, the full one-way fare is 
paid and the certificate obtained. 
This certificate, validated at 
Chicago by a railroad representa- 
tive, will entitle the holder to a 
return trip ticket at one-half the 
regular rate. 

The convention proper will come 
to order some time during the 
early afternoon of January 12, 
having been preceded by a meeting 
of the board of governors which 
has been called by President John 


S. Whittemore for 10 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Routine business of the conven- 
tion will include reports of officers, 
reports of committees, discussion 
of and action on, any new business 
which may be presented, and elec- 
tion of officers. 

There will be, also, presentation 
of the silver cup which is awarded 
yearly to the affiliated association 
which has shown the largest per- 
centage of membership gain diy- 
ing the past year ; and the selection 
of the city in which the next 
annual convention is to be held. 

Two reports, at least, will be of 
special importance this year. 

First is the report of progress 
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Why not 
Face the Facts? 











HERE ARE SOME DEFINITE FACTS REGARDING WILBUR 
COON SHOES, AND .... THE MOST FORCEFUL SHOE- 
SALES ARGUMENT IN THE WORLD! 


Sooner or later shoe dealers everywhere, in search 
of “‘more-pair-sales,”’ are going to agree that the 
sale of shoes to women depend upon these three (3 ) 
important facts 


These FACTS 


You Can’t Get Away From 


@ Wilbur Coon Shoes are built 
on Special Measurement Lasts 
e+ «+» Hot on standard lasts. 


© You can properly and com- 
fortably fit every pair of feet 
that walks into your store in 
Wilbur Coon Shoes, providing 
lasting style and comfort. 


© There’s a Wilbur Coon Shoe 
to meet every woman’s foot 
trouble, be it corn, bunion, 
arch or metatarsal. 


© Wilbur Coon Shoes not only 
correct foot troubles but pre- 


vent them in normal healthy 


feet. 


© A complete line in stock all 
the time means prompt ship- 
ments to fill your immediate 
requirements. 


I 











That to satisfy more and more 
customers and to get them back 
again and again, you must fit them 
with shoes which provide utter foot 
comfort, no matter what the foot 
defect may be. 


That women will buy from you 
in repeat sales if you sell them last- 
ing style plus comfort .. . not style 
for a few weeks and then “slipping” 
shoes, but style which endures. 


That more real business will re- 
sult in carrying a line meeting Fea- 
tures 1 and 2 and retailing from 
$6.00 to $8.50. 


You simply can’t beat facts ... You 
should stock Wilbur Coon Shoes to defi- 
nitely place yourself among today’s suc- 
cessful shoe dealers who are making 
money on facts. that have been proved 
again and again. 


SS — 


37 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Office: 520 Marbridge Bldg. 

Chicago Office: 506 Security Bldg. 
189 W. Madison Street 
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achieved in negotiations with the 
railroads of the country looking to 
a reduction in the cost of traveling. 
The aim of the association in this 
connection has been to persuade 
the roads to authorize the revival, 
or re-issuance, of the interchange- 
able mileage books, good on any 
railroad in the country and giving 
transportation at rates consider- 
ably below the basic, regular fares 
now in force. The railroads have 
been asked to issue these in units 
of 1000, 2000 and 5000 miles. 
Officials of practically every 
line in the country have been 
reached—some of them in person 
by officers and influential members 
of the association ; many by letter 
from the office of T. A. Delany, 
National Secretary-Treasurer. To 


JOHN S. WHITTEMORE 


date, only three of the officials 
queried have expressed themselves 
as being strongly opposed. The at- 
titude of the others makes the 
travelers hopeful that some favor- 
able action will be taken in the 


near future. The convention at 
Chicago will decide what further 
steps to take in the matter. 
Another interesting report will 
be that on the placing of men in 
new jobs. This is work which has 
been going forward quietly and 
efficiently for several years. Its 
importance during the last year, 
in view of conditions in business, 
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cannot be overestimated. Many 
salesmen members have been suc- 
cessful in getting positions through 
the efforts of the national office; 
and it is the hope of the associa- 
tion that the manufacturers and 
wholesalers, seeking the value to 
themselves, will get in touch with 
the national office when they need 
a man. 

The national office has built up 
a list of the names, addresses and 
capabilities of members who are 
not employed. To acquaint the 
manufacturing and wholesaling 
branches of the industry with 
what it hopes to accomplish, the 
national office has  circularized 
those divisions regularly, impress- 
ing on them that responsible men 
can be had with little effort and 
at no expense. 

The insurance committee always 
has something of interest to report. 
This year will be no exception. In 
the six years during which this 
group insurance has been in 
force, $110,000 has been paid out 
to beneficiaries. It is believed that 
the insurance feature has been the 
strongest single factor in building 
up membership in the National 
and mantaining it at its present 
high level despite conditions. 

No story of the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association would be 
complete without a roll call of the 
men, officers and chairmen of 
committees, whose unselfish work 
has contributed to its continued 
success. Here they are: 

President, John S. Whittemore, 
Boston ; vice president, Everett H. 
Moody, San Antonio, Texas; sec- 
retary-treasurer, T. A. Delany, 
Boston. 

Regional Governors—Harry P. 
Lynch, Boston; James W. Gow, 
Chicago ; Ross Bates, Minneapolis ; 
J. E. Wm. Prescott, Des Moines ; 
W. T. Mitchell, San Antonio; 
Paul S. Lippincott, Jr., Philadel- 
phia; William J. Ahern, San 
Francisco; and Leo M. Baker, St. 
Louis. 

Committees—Publicity, T. A. 
Delany, Boston; Railroad, John 


Roedder, Chicago; Style, M. E. 
Tobias, New York City; Transfer 
and Baggage, John W. Bates, 
Minneapolis; Legislation, Frank 
L. Fitzpatrick, Philadelphia; 
Hotel, L. L. Imig, Milwaukee; 
Membership, Frank M. Brown, 
Indianapolis ; Education, J. J. Kal- 


THOMAS A. DELANY 


tenbrun, Columbus; Budget, John 
F. Powers, Haverhill; Trades Co- 
Operative, Byron M. Brewer ; and 
Insurance, Charles W. Morrill 
Boston. 


Washington State Travelers 


Among the shoe travelers cover- 
ing the Inland Empire territory 
was Harry Schroeder, traveling 
for Johansen Brothers as pinch 
hitter for Jim Hinton; James Har- 
ris, representing the Larkwood 
Hosiery Mills; Harry Swanson, 
the Friedman-Shelby representa- 
tive and Ray Thatcher, covering 
the territory for Roberts-Johnson 
and Rand. 

Good Business Outlook 


M. D. Pollinger, head of the M. 
D. Pollinger Company, Saint 
Louis, recently returned from the 


‘West after having spent some time 


calling on the shoe merchants of 
the Pacific Coast States. Mr. Pol- 
linger reports that he found busi- 
ness very satisfactory. 
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PROGRESS 








BUSINESS cannot stand still— 

it must either go ahead or fall 
behind. For thirty years the I. Miller 
company has consistently maintained 
its position as the leader in the quality 
shoe field. Every year saw new prog- 
ress made, new triumphs achieved. 
Even during the past three years, 
when the very foundations of Ameri- 
can business were threatened by an 
unprecedented economic upheaval, 
I, Miller stood firm in its position 
of leadership—secure in its belief 
that those principles which were the 
very basis of its business life would 


insure its continued success. .. . 
We have all watched the American 
public in a wild Mardi Gras of price 
buying. We have seen the rise and 
fall of the Tinsel Era. During that 
trying period I. Miller made no com- 
promise with cheapness; turned a 
deaf ear to the cries of the hucksters. 
Today, as we look forward to 1933, 
we pledge ourselves anew to maintain 
the quality of our product and to 
continue to give the American 
woman, through the finest dealers we 
can find, the finest shoes we can 
make. 


Chicago Shoe Convention, Jan. 9, 10 and 11, at Palmer 
House, in Rooms 1172W -1173W -1174W -1175W 


1, MILLER 


WHOLESALE SALES DIVISION — LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC GROUP PLANS 
PRACTICAL CONVENTION 


Program of 19th Annual Meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, January 23-25 








MILTON M. BENDHEIM 
Treasurer 


DAVID S. JOSEPHSON 
President 


T the Lord Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore on Jan- 
uary 23rd, 24th and 25th, the nineteenth annual 
business meeting and shoe exhibition will be 

held by the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion. This is one of the largest regional gatherings of 
the trade. The Baltimore committee extends the fol- 
lowing greeting: 

“You are cordially invited and urged to attend the 
M. A. S. R. A. 19th annual meeting and exhibition at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, Jan- 
uary 23rd, 24th, 25th. This gathering is one of the 
best attended regional shoemen’s affairs in America.”’ 


“There will be more than one hundred lines on dis- 
play in Baltimore. There will be from twelve to fifteen 
hundred retailers in attendance. Come, help fight the 
industry’s problems. We must fight the tariff adjust- 
ments. We must fight for balanced budgets by local. 
state and federal governments. We must fight for 
the reduction of taxes. We must fight the introduc- 
tion of harmful legislation. We must fight for a liv- 
ing wage for men in all branches of the industry. We 
must fight for a better relationship and business 
understanding between members of the different 
branches of the industry.” 


Arrangements for reduced fares have been made 
with the steamship lines and railroads. This will per- 
mit all conventionaries to travel at one and one-half 
the regular fares from points in New England, the 
Southeastern States and as far west as St. Louis. 

The number of manufacturers and wholesalers 
who have at this early date reserved display space, 
exceed in numbers the reservations to date of last 
year. This, plus the extraordinary co-operation and 
enthusiasm of Baltimore Shoemen is encouraging and 
gives assurance to the M. A. S. R. A. that the com- 
ing gathering wil be by far the most educational and 
best attended gathering it has ever had. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
The Epitomized Program is as follows: 
Monday A. M. 
Meeting Opened by Henry E. Wyman—General Conven 
tion Committee Chairman 
Address of Welcome—Mayor Jackson 
The President’s Address—David S. Josephson 
An elaborate style program will be presented under the 
direction of Miss Hilda Rau, Stylist for Robert H. 
Foerderer, Inc. 
Speakers will include— 


Miss Ruth Kerr, of the Calf Tanners’ Assn. on “Inter- 
preting the New Trend in Men’s and Women’s 


Fashions” 





ROY WALTER 
First Vice-President 


GEORGE M. GARMAN 
Philadelphia 


HENRY E, WYMAN 
Chairman 
General Convention Committee 


Miss Elizabeth Penrose, of Vogue, on “An Adequate 
Spring Wardrobe” 
Miss Marian Palmer, of Harper’s Bazaar 
Followed by Open Forum with Prominent Retailers leading 
the discussion 
Chairman for the day—Albert Slesinger 
Monday Evening—Dance 


Tuesday A. M. 
Men and Boys Style Conference—George Hess, of Balti- 
more, presiding, assisted by George Geuting and 
Jesse Adler 
Address by a Nationally Known and prominent Man— 
The New Cooperative Spirit — Manufacturer — 
Wholesaler—Retailer. 


Tuesday Evening—Frolic (Stag) An evening of Fun. All 
will enjoy it. 


Wednesday A. M. 
Merchandising Open Forum—J. V. Lobell, Cavalier Corp., 

Baltimore, presiding. 

How to know Shoes—How to Buy Shoes—How 
to Advertise Shoes—How to Sell Shoes. Suc- 
cessful retailers will lead the discussions. 

Address: A. H. Geuting—Pres., National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Assn’ 

Address: Why I Granted a Loan to a Retailer of 
$5.00 by a Prominent Banker. 


Firms which have already reserved exhibit space are 
as follows: 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO........... Auburn, Me. 
AULT-SHACKFORD SHOE CO............ Auburn, Me. 


DAVID BROWN Baltimore 
BLEECKER SHOE CORP. .............. New York City 
BOND SHOE GO. ..cccc0cccccccssccvcccce New York City 


Cc. N. COGSWELL 
CARLISLE SHOE CO. 2... ....5600ccccccccs. Carlisle, Pa. 
CAVAETI COMP, onc co ccc ccccccccccasccacess Baltimore 
WALTER CAHALL Philadelphia 
COHEN-ADLER SHOE CO. ............. Baltimore, Md. 
B. E. COLE SHOE CO. ................ Manchester, N. H. 
CONRAD SHOE CO) on cccccccccccccccectoceces Brockton 
CHESAPEAKE SHOE CO. ................... Baltimore 
CLAY BOONE SHOE CO. ...........ceccceceee Baltimore 
CLEMENT & BALL SHOE MFG. CO. ......... Baltimore 
COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER CORP., 
Whitman, Mass. 
CURTIS, STEPHENS & EMBRY CO. ........... Reading 


DUNN & McCARTHY, Inc. ................ Auburn, N. Y. 


DEXON-BARTEEDE CO} ois ccicccccsccssccscs Baltimore 
DAVID) SHOE. €@:..«.00:5.0ccsicccvewcsscvcwnces Baltimore 


J EDWARDS & CO) 2. ccciccccecccccccccees Philadelphia 
ENNA-JETTICK SHOES, Inc. ............ Auburn, N. Y. 
ERWIN SHOE CO. .....ccccccscccescccses New York City 
ELLIS FISHER SHOE CO................. Avon, Mass. 
C. PB. PORD € €O,, ING. 2. cscccccscccecss Rochester, N. Y. 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO. ........... Mt. Joy, Pa. 


HEEL-HUGGER SHOES, Ine. ............ Auburn, N. Y. 
JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE CO........... Millis, Mass. 


ERISA HOI COs oie cecticccscwcsccsecses Philadelphia 
JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CO. ............ St. Louis, Mo. 


KNIBE BROS., ING. 2.0.6.5 ccccccccccccce Ward Hill, Mass. 
KRISCHER, ROGERS & FISCHER Philadelphia 
SAMUEL KOLKER Baltimore 


LAIRD-SCHOBER & CO. ............sccce0: Philadelphia 


MARION SHOE. €O) 2.060 cccccccnssscccves Marion, Ind. 
D. MEYERS SONS Baltimore 
H. W. MERRIAM SHOE CO. .................. Baltimore 
TAANG CR SHOE CO ois cececccccecesveccreswns Baltimore 


NEW YORK-GODMAN SHOE CO. ............ Brooklyn 
NAT’L RETAILERS MUTUAL INS. CO. .... Philadelphia 


BERQE SHOE CO inno. ns cccceccaciscvssvcsececcece Baltimore 
PEG SHOE €@) nick cciiccscccncce Worcester, Mass. 


RAGINE SHOE CO) 2 occcccccccccccccccesees Racine, Wis. 
11) Rochester, N. Y. 
RICE-O’NEILL SHOE CO. .................... St. Louis 


SEGALL & SONS Philadelphia 
JACK STOLPER, Inc. .................... New York City 
STETSON SHOE CO., Inc. ..........S. Weymouth, Mass. 
SCHAEFFER BROS, ......000ccccecccveccese Philadelphia 
M. J. SAKS SHOE CORP. ............... New York City 
SHOE FORM CO., Inc. ................00 004 Auburn, N. Y. 
THE SCHOLL MFG. COMPANY, Inc. ... New York City 


FE, TAYVEOR COREY . wc occ ccccccccccccccceess Brockton 


UNEFED SHOE €O) .cccccccscowcceccceccoes Philadelphia 
UNITY SHOEMAKERS, Inc. .................005. Boston 


Py Be VOEN & CO), Ite. x. on coves cccccccscecs Baltimore 
VANITY SHOES) Hite... .....c. 0c cccccccccecs Philadelphia 


WALL-STREETER SHOE CO. ..... North Adams, Mass. 
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THE SOMERSET SHOE CO. 
of the Bell Bros. Factories 
Takes pleasure in announcing the acquisition of 


THE DINGLEY-FOSS SHOE FACTORY 
at Auburn, Maine 


to be known as 


THE DINGLEY-FOSS COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SOMERSET SHOE CO. 
° 


We will continue to make the important lines the 
Dingley-Foss Shoe Company were famous for 
and, in addition, a strong line of women’s arch 
and sport shoes as well as growing girls’ and 
misses’ shoes. We will maintain the high stand- 
ards of workmanship established by the Ding- 
ley-Foss Company, and are ready to serve you in 
a bigger, better way. 
The new line will be on display at 


NATIONAL SHOE RETAILERS CONVENTION 
ROOM 1019W 
PALMER HOUSE 
CHICAGO 
January 8-9-10-11 


and also at our 


BOSTON OFFICE—189 ESSEX ST., BOSTON 
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Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 


Expansion and growth of the Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company has only 
paralleled the phenomenal development 
of latex itself. Prior to 1918, latex 
had never been imported into the 
United States because the raw rubber 
milk, like cow’s milk, sours easily and 
could not be transported. In that year, 
however, new preservatives and antisep- 
tic shipping methods were developed, 
including the use of glass lined pipes 
and tanks, as a result of which latex 
became a commercial possibility in this 
country. 

Two of the first five gallons to reach 
this country were consigned to Bradley 
Dewey and Charles Almy, two young 
New Englanders who had _ recently 
graduated from both Harvard and the 
Massachusettts Institute of Technology. 
Mrs. Almy’s kitchen stove was the 
scene of early research and experiment 
on those first two gallons—research 
which developed the valuable Dewey 
and Almy ee. in some cases only 
hours ahead of other chemists who also 
visualized the great possibilities of 
latex. 

Darex is the name of the newest 
Dewey and Almy department, the shoe 

roducts division. For seven years 
arex has been supplying shoe makers 
with latex cements specially designed 
for the various shoe factory operations. 
Later, new types of both insoles and 
outsoles were added to Darex line. Be- 
ing made of felted cotton fibres bonded 
with just enough latex to insure the 
proper wear, flexing, and comfort they 
offered qualities not found in- other 
materials and have received wide ac- 
ceptance by the best shoe manufac- 
turers. 

Barely twelve years old, the Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company has al- 
ready developed its latex products to 
the point where four foreign factories 
(Germany, England, Italy and Canada) 
are required, as well as a West Coast 
plant at Oakland, Calif., and large lab- 
oratories in Germany. They are the 
second largest users of latex. 





DuPont Viscoloid Company, Inc. 


DuPont presents Pyraheel—a new 
heel covering that will not scuff and 
that matches shoe material in color, 
texture, pattern and design. For years 
shoe manufacturers have used DuPont 
Pyralin Patent Leather Black for this 
purpose but now embossed Pyralin sim- 
ulating calfskin, kid, reptile and cloth 
effects has been developed. 

Before introducing this product ex- 
haustive tests for months were made 
in DuPont laboratories to be sure that 
Pyraheel was good enough to bear the 
DuPont name. 

Pyralin is an unusually tough sub- 
stance. Shoe heels covered with it will 
stand the roughest kind of treatment 
without revealing evidences of injury. 
Draw the heel across a sharp edge and 
there will be no scratch. The colors 
do not fade or run. Dirt can be wiped 
off with a damp cloth. 

Pyralin is handled and distributed 
by the DuPont Viscoloid Company, Inc., 
Department 25, 350 Fifth Avenue, 


MERCHANTS STYLES 
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New York City. 





DOT SANDALS 


FAWN PIGSKIN 
BEIGE PIGSKIN 
BLACK CALF 

GREY KID 


CUBAN HEEL 


” 


SEAMLESS PUMPS 
GREY KID SPIKE HEEL AA-C 


BEIGE SUEDE 
BLUE KID 
BLACK CALF 


” 


” 


” 


PATENT LEATHER ” 


BROWN KID 
BLACK FAILLE 
WHITE FAIILE 
BLACK SATIN 


” 


” 


” 


” 


” 











43 SOUTH STREET 


Newest Wanted Materials and Styles 
In Stock For Immediate Delivery 
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The Walker T. Dickerson Co. 


About forty years ago, a small man- 
ufacturing concern was organized in 
Columbus, Ohio, and was known as 
the Riley-Barker Company. About 
1906, John and Tom Riley assumed the 
management of the company and the 
producing of women’s. footwear. They 
enjoyed a very successful business and 
retired from active management about 
1920, and Wade S. Kennedy became 
the managing director and successfully 
conducted the business until his retire- 
ment from active management in 1928. 
At that time, the conduct of the busi- 
ness was intrusted to J. Warren Mur- 
ray and Jack Ryan. From 1906 to 1930 
the business was conducted as the 
Riley Shoe Manufacturing Company, 
producing Goodyear welt, McKay and 
Compo type footwear. Control of the 
business was secured by W. T. Dick- 
erson in 1930, formerly vice-president 
of the Julian and Kokenge Company. 
In 1914 the company copyrighted the 
name “Riley’s Arch Relief Shoes” and 
in 1920 Mr. Kennedy gave intensive di- 
rection to the manufacture of this fea- 
ture shoe. In 1930 was added to the 
“Arch Relief” construction a Metatar- 
sal rubber button under letters patent 
to the “Arch Relief” construction. Re- 
cently they have designed an addition- 
al feature shoe, known as the “Arch 
Lock.” In the construction of this 
shoe, they have been successful in ob- 
taining the exclusive use of a Cuboid 
Balancer invented and patented by Dr. 
John M. Hiss. This “Arch Lock” fea- 
ture shoe is very revolutionary in 
thought and construction as compared 
with previous orthopedic models. They 
employ nine salesmen, maintaining a 
New York office in room 403, Mar- 
bridge Building, Mr. Frank A. Wallen 
in charge, and a Chicago sample room 
at No. 7, West Madison Street, room 
1205, Chicago Building, with Mr. Joe 
Allgier in charge. 


Doerman Shoe Mfg. Co. 


Among the manufacturing units sup- 
plying the merchants with footwear 
which sells with profit both to the pro- 
ducer and the distributor, and whose 
progress serves as an inspiration to 
on-coming youth is the Doerman Shoe 
Mfg. Co. of South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Its line is known as the “Great Scott” 
—how they sell and how they wear and 
what a record these little shoes have 
made! 

S. H. Doerman, president, organized 
the company and began business in the 
present four-story plant in Septem- 
ber, 1923, and having been well trained 
in the art of making and selling shoes, 
began with a daily production of 400 
pairs. In March of 1924, R. A. 
Kuehne added his experience gathered 
in other Milwaukee shoe plants to the 
new company, and today rates as one 
of the best of sales managers and 
is also vice-president and treasurer. J. 
E. Burg is secretary. 

Their ninth year in business finds 
them rounding ‘out their usual full ca- 
pacity for 1932. For consistent, steady 





production this is said to be the busiest 
factory making misses’ and children’s 
footwear. 

Consistent growth minus over-ex- 
pansion is represented in the com- 
pany’s statement showing that the 
present new worth of $250,000 has re- 
sulted from an average yearly gain 
of $14,000. 

That which the management finds 
great pride in is the company’s rec- 
ord for filling 98% of orders on the 
date received. Service to their custom- 
ers, rapid and sure, is a cardinal point 
in the Doerman plan. Students of 
modern merchandising can study this 
plan and find therein much of the 
secret, if it be a secret, of this com- 
pany’s success. 


Dorothy Dodd and 
Queen Quality 


The names Queen Quality and Doro- 
thy Dodd have been for many years 
emblems of quality in women’s foot- 
wear. 

These shoes were originally manu- 
factured by the Thomas G. Plant Com- 
pany of Boston. They secured and 
maintained, year after year, a domi- 
nant place in the shoe industry. 

In 1930 the Plant Company discon- 
tinued their manufacturing business. 
After a lapse of about eighteen months 
the names Queen Quality and Dorothy 
Dodd were acquired by the Internation- 
al Shoe Company of St. Louis. 

These shoes are now being featured 
as International’s highest grade and 
are setting a fast pace in originality 
of — quality and fitting features. 

In addition to the lines to retail at 
$6.00, $7.50 and $8.50 announcement is 
made on page one of this issue of an 
additional line of style McKays to re- 
tail at $5.00. 

The combined grades are made in a 
variety of patterns, ranging from arch 
type models to the daintiest evening 
slipper. 


Dyer & Hall, Inc. 
Three years ago Harold W. Hall and 


Forrest J. Dyer formed the women’s 


shoe manufacturing firm of Dyer & 
Hall, Inc., in Auburn, Maine. These 
men had been associated for a number 
of years in a very successful wood heel 
manufacturing enterprise, and natur- 
ally had an unusual insight into the 
women’s shoe business. The nucleus of 
the new company was the well-known 
establishment of Monroe Shoe Co., 
which they bought, with its modern 
three-story brick factory, occupied to- 
day by Dyer & Hall, Inc. 

Equipping themselves at the outset 
to make fine Compo’s for women, they 
decided to sell direct to shoe retailers 
and to carry complete lines in stock. 
Today the active accounts on their 
books of over 1500 retailers attest the 
wisdom of this policy and the merit of 
their shoes. An innovation which 
Dyer & Hall have just announced is 
the equipping of all their make-u 
shoes, and very soon all their stoc 


shoes, with the Fitz-On Removable heel 
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tops. Thirty smart styles, retailing 
from $3.95 to $4.50, are carried in 
stock in AAAA to C—sizes 1 to 9. 

Cinderella Shoe Company, a branch 
of Dyer & Hall, Inc., is founded on the 
unique idea of selling a distinctive line 
of fashion shoes exclusively to one 
dealer in a community. The Cinder- 
ella proposition is backed by an in-stock 
service of 25,000 pairs, and the number 
of Cinderella dealers is increasing 
rapidly. 

Edward Morphy is the able super- 
intendent of the Dyer & Hall factories, 
and the sales activities are directed by 
E. Fred Adams. 


J. Edwards & Company 


With a cash capital of less than 
$5,000 and when the 20th Century was 
about two years old, the late J. Ed- 
wards and some associates began the 
manufacture of children’s shoes in 
Camden, New Jersey.” On October 1st, 
1906, the corporation of J. Edwards & 
Company was organized, James Ed- 
wards being made president. 

Outgrowing its facilities, in the 
Spring of 1913, the present factory 
building was erected and occupied and 
the in-stock service, for which Edwards 
has been so noted, began its develop- 
ment. 

The growth of the business has been 
steady, consistent and progressive from 
then until its present acknowledged 
leadership. Back of the Edwards policy 
of skilled craftsmanship carefully su- 
pervised has always been a keen, tech- 
nical understanding of the require- 
ments of the juvenile foot and a rigid 
maintenance of quality. Today, despite 
world depression and a : for 
low prices, these standards associated 
with the Edwards business from the 
time of its inception are being strictly 
adhered to and even greater steps 
toward refinement of product, in- 
creased latitude of stock selection and 
reliability of in-stock service are main- 
tained. 

Two recent additions have been made 
to the Edwards line. One is a com- 
plete line of branded shoes, Senorita, 
which meets with the requirements of 
the newly developed modern miss divi- 
sion of juvenile footwear. These are 
high style shoes reflecting the mode 
always but adapted to the youthful 
wearer. The other, a protective child’s 
shoe, the Arch Grower, has been de- 
veloped to a point that now represents 
all thus far known in this class of shoe. 


I Visit an Industrial Democracy—the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation 
By DONALD DOUGLAS 


Like the Elephant’s Child in Kipling’s 
story, I’ve always been blessed or cursed 
with an “insatiable curiosity.” I like 
to see what makes the wheels go round 
both in the minds of men and the con- 
duct of business, and so I’m willing to 
confess that my pretty extensive travels 
ae United States and Europe 
have m actuated not so much by a 
desire for culture as an inveterate desire 
to find out what makes people act that 
way. When my traveling companions 
spend their hours in cathedrals and 
museums, I’m more inclined to wander 
through the streets, to enter the shops 
and talk to the merchants, to. find out 
how men work and Pa 

Some years ago I happened to find 
myself in Binghamton, New York, on 
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The national buy-word for juvenile footwear! 


Sold by many of the nation’s leading department stores and ex- 


clusive shoe retailers. 


Enthusiastically endorsed by boys and girls everywhere. 


FRIEDMAN-SHELBY (Branch) 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 
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GODMAN LEADS THE WAY TO A NEW 
ERA IN QUALITY CHILDREN’S SHOES! 


As startling and sensational as Talkies to the cinema world . . . the entrance of Godman 
in the production of children’s Welts and Silhouwelts of superior quality at popular prices 
... With new lasts, new styles, fine shoemaking, new values! 

WALKIES are a new sensation . . . . the outstanding Quality line in shoes from Tots to Teens. 
Walkies duplicate in the popular price range, styles, lasts and materials used by manufac- 
turers of the finest juvenile lines. 

And most important of all . ... Godman offers a complete In-Stock Service that enables us 
to meet your demand immediately. 

You are cordially invited to investigate the tremendous sales and profit possibilities of these 
smartly styled new WALKIES at once, at our offices in the Marbridge Building, New York. 


NEW YORK-GODMAN SHOE CO. 


New York Offices Eastern In-Stock Service Department 
Rooms 845-47-49 Marbridge Building 360 Furman Street 
47 West 34th St., N. Y. C. Brooklyn, New York 
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a matter of newspaper business, for by 
profession I’m a writer and always 
making trips for feature stories. _ 

After much traveling I’m not easil 
startled, but I confess I was pretty well 
astounded by finding at the Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation a model hospital 
for the workers, clubs and recreation 
places, golf links and playgrounds, a 
newspaper written by the workers, and, 
indeed, a really model city: not the ar- 
tificial kind without a soul, but a genu- 
ine democracy functioning with smooth- 
ness, success, and with time off for fun. 
Here was no monument to an execu- 
tive’s vanity, no gaudy advertisement 
of his self-conscious philanthrophy, but 
a real honest-to-goodness community 
where the workers are not cogs in a 
machine, but human beings better 
housed, better treated and better enter- 
tained than in any city I’ve ever seen— 
either here or in Europe. 

After that I went through the fac- 
tories and stared in my usual naive 
wonder at the machines and processes 
which turn out 135,000 pairs of good 
shoes a day. I understand nothing of 
machines, but I did understand the 
results. On later enquiry I learned that 
the company in thirty years has in- 
creased its annual volume from three 
hundred thousand dollars to over seven- 
ty million dollars; but these amazin 
enough figures did not impress mie 
nearly so much as the vision of that 
community demonstrating that intel- 
ligent self-interest (I understand that 
the workers are profit-sharers) com- 
bined with decent treatment from above 
will make more money and more suc- 
cess than an oppressive and _ relent- 
less driving of the worker for the ben- 
efit of somebody else. 

It was a rewarding experience, for 
up to that time I frankly did not be- 
lieve that an industrial democracy could 
work. It was a pleasant way of dis- 
covering the error of my ways, and 
recording my conversion in no uncer- 
tain terms. 


Ephrata Shoe Company 


Making of infants’ shoe successfully 
presents two problems, that of good 


craftsmanship and securing adequate 
volume. In both of these the Ephrata 
Shoe Company of Ephrata, Pa., has 
reached a happy solution, as a result 
of which the anes of the house has 
been successful from the time of its 
organization. 

Experience has proved that the pre- 
welt method of shoe making is the 
most generally satisfactory for this 
particular purpose because it combines 
with attractive appearance and the 
softness and flexibility required in this 
type of footwear the possibility of a 
reasonable price and it is to the making 
of pre-welts that the Ephrata Shoe 
Company inclines. 

In their line, however, is a specialty 
for which they control the sole right 
of manufacture. It is an ankle sup- 
porting shoe, the ms ee being gained 
. by a specially formed and extended and 
' reinforced counter. To this shoe has 
been given the name “Sportinbak” and 
it has received, since its introduction 





upwards of a year ago, a most gratify- 
ing response, since it gives adequate 
support without the discomfort of side 
reinforcements. 

As the success of a business is usual- 
ly to be found in the personnel of its 
management it is but fair to say that 
W. P. Rohrbach, who specializes par- 
ticularly in the production. of shoes, 
and H. G. Hutter, who more particu- 
larly handles the distribution of the 
product, share in this credit. These two 
gentlemen do not sharply differentiate 
their duties but cooperate effectively in 
maintaining a well-balanced enterprise. 


Fein & Glass 


An output of 6,000 pairs of chil- 
dren’s stitchdown shoes daily is no 
small production and that is the show- 
ing made by the house of Fein & Glass, 
Reading, Pa. 

These shoes are sold all over the 
United States and through quite an 
avenue of distribution. The house was 
established in 1920 and has shown a 
steady development since that time. 


The Felters Co., Inc. 


The Felter Company, Inc., was in- 
corporated on March 4th, 1910. It was 
a merger of three individual felt mills 
and one New York felt jobber: The 
Bowden Feiting Mills, of Millbury, 
Massachusetts, The Nelson - Dedicke 
Felt Company of Middleville, New 
York, The Faatz-Reynolds Felting 
Company of Johnson City, New York, 
and W. J. Taylor Company of New 
York City. 

It was a well-established business 
from the start because several of the 
combining companies dated back to the 
last part of the 19th century. The 
Felters Company, Inc., expanded un- 
der the successful management of Her- 
bert L. Bowden until now it is repre- 
sented by eleven branch offices and rep- 
resentatives. 

The Felters Company have long sold 
the shoe trade different kinds of felt 
for the manufacturing of different 
parts of shoes but recently they have 
perfected a felt for the uppers of shoes 
for men and women. It is called Beau- 
felt and it is a beautifully finished and 
textured fabric made in a complete 
range of all the correct and fashion- 
able colors. It has proved tremendous- 
ly successful not only in the shoe field 
but it is used for handbags, hats and 
belts. It has invaded the interior dec- 
orating field and is being sponsored 
for rugs, draperies, upholstering, lamp 
shades, etc. In short through the ac- 
tivities of the Felters Company felt 
has become style minded and has been 
endorsed by leading retailers and ac- 
cepted by the consumer. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company - 


It is a grave mistake to build for im- 
mediate profits if yeu are endangering 
the prosperity of the future. The ulti- 
mate success is of far more importance 
than a few quick dollars. To be suc- 
cessful, you must be assured of a busi- 
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ness ten and twenty years from today 
rather than seek the last penny now. 

This policy develo with our busi- 
ness from its organization in 1893. I 
had been on the road as a traveling 
salesman, selling other makes of shoes 
and the policies and principles acquired 
on the road were carried with me into 
our business. We soon found success; 
our business was profitable and our 
volume grew with each succeeding 
year. 

Apparently, we were making prog- 
ress. In the course of time, however, 
we found that our business was not as 
substantial as we thought. We were 
not selling shoes but “price.” Our cus- 
tomers were not loyal—they didn’t care 
for quality—they didn’t demand our 
goods — they only demanded “price.” 
“How,” I asked myself, “can we keep 
our customers and build a permanent 
business.” After giving considerable 
thought, we decided our policy of price 
was wrong. : 

We started our business to make a 
good shoe. What chance is there of do- 
ing so permanently when an outsider 
dictates price? Our problem was to 
create a demand for our product—so 
we made a “right about face” in our 
policy. While it is true that we lost 
one-half of our business in the subse- 
quent year, we have not as yet let a 
shoe go out of our factory without our 
name and brand on it. 

The foundation on which our busi- 
ness is built, when carefully analyzed, 
is very simple. To give the public the 
best possible shoe for their money and 
then tell them we are doing so. For 
our future safety, we cannot afford to 
have many “knockers” so we have al- 
ways insisted that our business be con- 
ducted in such a way so as to obvi- 
ate, or at least minimize, this diffi- 
culty. Whether it is sales, returns, or 
collections, a customer’s friendship is 
far more vital and necessary than is 
dollars. This policy will be repaid 
many fold in future business. 


Freeman Shoe Corporation 


The Freeman Shoe Corporation was 
started during a period much similar 
to the present. In June of 1921, the 
country was in the throes of post-war 
liquidation. Everywhere factories were 
idle, men tram the streets fruitlessly 
seeking work, breadlines were common- 
place in all cities. 

At that time an idea, long in the 
minds of the Freeman’s, crystallized 
with the foundation of the Freeman 
Shoe Manufacturing Company. Back 
of this idea were many years of prac- 
tical experience. 

The thought was to standardize on 
the production of a line of shoes priced 
to retail at $5.00. By limiting the line 
to only the best selling types many sav- 
ings could be made and these savings 
used to improve quality—each style 
to be as perfect in its fitting qualities 
as it was possible to build shoes—in- 
stock to permit merchants to operate 
more efficiently on lower inventories, 
and insure fresh merchandise. 

In 1921, a man with $5.00 to spend 
for shoes was not getting much of a 
deal. Narrow widths were unknown 
in that price range, the general thought 
being that a really good shoe could not 
be made to retail at that price. Free- 
man brought to $5.00 shoes a degree of 
quality then held to be impossible. 

Salesmen’s first instructions were 
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It is the fine appearance and wearing of “Great Scott” shoes 

which quickly catch the eye of mothers and youngsters. Their 

superlative in-built qualities prove them the best children’s foot- 

wear money can buy. To you, every pair represents a good profit. 

No shelf-warmers. And a 98% in stock service gives you the most 


efficient service obtainable anywhere. All in all, “Great Scott” 
shoes, with the Doerman Plan, are REAL PROFIT BUILDERS. 


Write for Spring Catalog. 
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A Comprehensive Line 


Typically Edwards in Qual 
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No 

line offers a 

more com- 

plete average 

of juvenile 

needs than 
Edwards. Of the 
highest standards 

of workmanship, 
material and service, 
Edwards shoes stand 
out as the most profit- 
able and reliable for any 


retailer who builds his 


profits on the sound prin- 
ciple of customer satisfaction. 
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that merchants must not be sold more 
shoes than they could quickly and 
easily digest as size-up orders could 
obtained quickly. The Freeman line 
must be a money maker for dealers. 

Merchants were quick to recognize 
the outstanding merit of the line and 
its profit making possibilities, orders 
for years poured in faster than they 
could be cared for. 

It has always been a law in the Free- 
man organization that production must 
not be increased more rapidly than is 
consistent with good workmanship or 
quality and a rush of orders never was 
allowed to disturb that policy. Qual- 
ity must come first. 

Another law was that growth must 
be financed through earnings — not 
borrowed money. Financing charges 
are not made a part of the cost of 
Freeman shoes. 

Economic conditions the past three 
years have proved the soundness of 
this policy. Through storm and stress 
the Freeman Shoe Corporation has 
steadily continued to grow, showing 
an increase in pairs sold each year 
and the year of 1932 has been no ex- 
ception to this rule. They are worn 
with pride by millions. 


Garofalo Bros. 


One of the outstanding factories in 
the metropolitan district is the firm of 
Garofalo Bros. Garofalo Bros. are un- 
usual in the respect that, although 
most manufacturers have changed from 
the fundamental processes of manufac- 
turing shoes, they have adhered strict- 
ly to the Goodyear turn and bench- 
made methods of construction. This 
has resulted in a recognition and pres- 
tige by many of the country’s lead- 
ing retailers, which has culminated in 
a steady patronage and demand for 
Garofalo shoes. 

The firm of Garofalo Bros. is com- 
posed of: Emil and James Garofalo. 
Emil is in charge of selling and styl- 
ing, while James is in charge of 
production and quality. These two 
brothers are very well known and are 
popular. 

The west coast representative for the 
firm is Max Zuckerman, Hayward 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. Their mid- 
western represenatives, Herbert Eyre, 
is located in room 532, Marbridge 
Building, New York City. 


Gilbert Shoe Co. 


“Believe it or not,” as Ripley would 
say, the now famous line of misses’ 
and children’s shoes sailing under the 
famous name of “Kali-sten-iks” had its 
beginnings in an old two-story school 
house in the small but cozy town known 
as Thiensville, really a part of metro- 
politan Milwaukee. It was back in 
1925 when A. P. Gilbert decided that 
it was about time for him to get into 
the game of making shoes as he 
thought they should be made, having 
for many years been associated in the 
manufacture of children’s shoes in Mil- 
waukee, where he was able to study 
every type of footwear being made for 
oungsters. So...the old school house 

d possibilities once it began to hum 


with busy machinery; and for the office 
near by a one-story former grocery 
store was equipped with a few desks 
and sample display cases. 

So ... what more natural name to 
give to shoes under these circumstances 
of a modest beginning than the name 
of “Kali-sten-iks,” especially since Mr. 
Gilbert’s ambition was to construct 
and market shoes for the young grow- 
ing foot that should conserve the health 
of children’s feet, detect and correct — 
incipient deformities due to improper 
footwear and restore the abnormal foot 
with proper shoes? Today, the old 
school house has been remodeled and 
enlarged into one of the most up-to- 
date plants with an average daily pro- 
duction of 1000 pairs and so scien- 
tifically arranged that shoes made to 
order are assured of shipment within 
six days, with also one of the most 
efficient instock departments for ser- 
vicing merchants quickly. ; 

“Kali-sten-iks” stand so definitely for 
quality and several exclusive features 
of shoe construction that no shoe goes 
out under any inducements or bland- 
ishments except the name, and Mr. Gil- 
bert is so proud of that name and what 
it stands for that he stamps it all over 
the sole of each shoe! 

“Kali-sten-iks” is but seven years old 
but what a husky youngster it turned 
out to be, and what a future ahead! 


Golo Slipper Co. 


The Golo Slipper Company was 
founded in Frankfurt, Germany, about 
1865 and opened a New York sales of- 
fice with Martin Loewenberg as man- 
ager, in 1911. In 1914, Adolf Heil- 
brunn, a partner in the parent con- 
cern, started the present New York cor- 
poration as its president with Mr. 
Loewenberg as treasurer. The new or- 
ganization leased space at 129 Duane 
Street, N. Y. C., and subsequently pur- 
chased the building. ; 

While Mr. Heilbrunn was traveling 
through Europe a short time before 
coming to New York, his attention was 
attracted to a crudely braided sandal 
on a moulded leather sole. The first 
samples of these braided shoes, trade- 
marked DEAUVILLE SANDALS, 
were brought into this country about 
1924. DEAUVILLE SANDALS revo- 
lutionized the shoe industry as _ they 
were the forerunners of all ventilated 
shoes, such as cutouts, perforations and 
} on effects which are featured to- 

ay. 

The company has continued its rec- 
ord for promotion of novelty shoes and 
slippers and, for the coming Spring 
season, it is developing several new 
lines. Since the inception of the busi- 
ness the Golo Slipper Company has 
maintained as its basis a complete as- 
sortment of women’s, men’s and chil- 
dren’s bedroom slippers, both imported 
and domestic. 

The firm maintains a Chicago office 
under the management of Martin Loe- 
wenberg. 

The present officers of the company 
re: Adolf Heilbrunn, president; Mar- 
tin Loewenberg, treasurer; Walter S. 
Freudenfels, secretary, and Miss Mina 
Meyer, assistant treasurer. 
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INDUSTRY’S GREATEST 
PROGRESS EXPRESSED IN 
CHILDREN’S SHOES 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80] 


was now being given to the last as well as the forma- 
tion and requirements of the growing foot. 

It was about this time the first shoes started to make 
their appearance that claimed specific foot-health fea- 
tures. The comment of one who declared, ““We have 
all the wide toe lasts to fit your children’s feet” was 
indeed an innovation. Another made this statement, 
“Let the child’s foot grow as it should.” Patterns 
in boys’ shoes were five eyelet lace oxfords in patent 
and calf. This was but a reflection of the trend in 
men’s shoes. 

Stepping into 1910, lace and button booths, not as 
we knew them years before, were again the vogue for 
children. Calf, kid and patent, all shared in the choice 
of materials. Making its premier appearance, the 
blucher was ushered in, but those “who remember 
when” recall that the applause it received then hardly. 
indicated the ovation it was to receive years hence. 

One of the most significant developments of the 
business was the introduction of the ventilated sandal 
for children, now one of the best selling summer shoes. 
This was introduced by Engel-Cone Shoe Company 
of Boston, whose vision at that time had reached be- 
yond that of most manufacturers. They were made 
in tie oxfords and four eyelet leather lace types. An- 
other version, born during this year, was the barefoot 
sandal. Ankle strap pumps for little girls was a style 
note that must be recorded as it marked an epoch in 
children’s shoes that still finds favor today. 

The merchant, as well, was aware of the necessity 
of foot fitting lasts for children which is apparent 
from the following statement of a department store 
buyer, who said: “There should be a good fit to the 
forepart of the shoe, not enough to squeeze the toes, 
nor loose leather to chafe the skin.” Another said: 
“They are tender growing feet. Serious foot troubles 
often date back to childhood days.” 

This was a year full of ambitions and aggressive 
developments, which makes it difficult to pass on to 
the future. It was with sudden realization that al- 
most simultaneously manufacturers discovered and 
launched special purpose shoes, featuring some foot- 
health qualities. Some of the lasts that we now look 
upon as being correct were then called “freaks.” 

The competition of manufacturers and the interest 
parents were taking in their children’s feet, set a 
pace in the developments of shoemaking that pushed 
it forward at unusually long strides. But from then 
until now there was a sweep of progress that has 
grown beyond the far reaching dreams of the early 
trail blazers in foot-fitting shoes for children. 

[TURN TO PAGE 238, PLEASE] 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN ATTENDANCE 


MR. H. G. HUTTER 
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IN STOCK 


The a line of ia and in-stock 
y 


shoes has proved exceedingly popular and 
profitable to hundreds of felaline Do 
not fail to see this new Spring line and 
compare its value with others in the same 


price range. THE 
SPORTINBAK 
SHOE 


which has a patented, flexible, ankle sup- 
port construction with great appeal to 
parents, and consequent high re-sale 
value. 


EPHRATA SHOE CO., 


Ephrata, Pa. 
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We're Proud of every 
Daetsch & Woodward Last 


It is a striking tribute to the cor- 
rectness of Daetsch and Wood- 
ward lasts that they have been 
selected by most shoe manufac- 
turers. During the many years 
that we have supplied lasts to the 
trade, Daetsch and Woodward 
craftsmen and designers have 
achieved an outstanding reputa- 


tion. 


DAETSCH & WOODWARD, Inc. 


Brooklyn 


LASTS 


New York 





WHO’S WHO 


—— 
— 


Goodyear Rubber Co. 


It is only natural that Goodyear, as 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
rubber products in the world, should 
also become the largest manufacturer 
of rubber heels. 

Goodyear entered the rubber heel 
market with an aim of serving the 
needs of the shoe manufacturer and 
the shoe retailer, and in the beginning, 
and continuously over the years, has 
consulted with and sought the advice 
of leading shoe manufacturers and re- 
tailers. Thus, Goodyear was the first 
manufacturer to develop rubber heels 
for machine nailing—an almost essen- 
tial point in their use in large scale 
shoe manufacture. 

Undoubtedly this preference for 
Goodyear heels is influenced in part by 
a recognition of the fact that “two 
good names are better than one,” and 
that the name Goodyear on any prod- 
duct contributes to its selling power. 

Goodyear’s research and develop- 
ment department has contributed ma- 
terially to this increase in the popu- 
larity of rubber soles, by eliminating 
all the objections which have operated 
against the use of rubber soles in the 
past. They have developed a sole 
which does not crack or “balloon,” 
which keeps its shape and does not 
stretch, and, as already mentioned, does 
not cause marks on floors. 


Hamel Leather Co. 


In the short span of seventeen years, 
the L. H. Hamel Leather Co., of Haver- 
hill, Mass., has developed its business 
from a small factory to a seven-story 
structure with more than 150,000 
square feet to produce its linings that 
are shipped to every corner of the 
world. The success of Louis H. and 
Arthur H. Hamel and the prestige they 
enjoy throughout the industry today, 
is unique indeed and a tribute to their 
unusual ability as tanners and mer- 
chandisers of linings. 

Starting in a small factory at Pea- 
body in 1916 with production limited 
to goatskins, they were soon forced to 
seek larger quarters which brought 
them to Haverhill 18 months later and 
eventually to the large seven-story 
structure they occupy today, where 
their Nu-Process linings of goat and 
lambskin were developed. 

Nu-Process linings, as Hamel’s spe- 
cially tanned linings are known nation- 
ally were made possible through the 
creation of their modern tannery, 
which represents the last word in tan- 
ning and finishing equipment. Backed 
by sound merchandising ability, their 
product is a by-word wherever shoes 
are made today. 

The tremendous investment they 
made in their tannery at Haverhill has 
been rewarded with ever increasing 
sales, with every indication that they 
are likely to rise to greater heights in 
their respective field. 
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Harrison Shoe Co. 


Enjoying a capacity business for the 
past year, The Harrison Shoe Com- 
pany of Everett, Mass., is planning an 
enlargement of their facilities from 
8,000 to 4,000 pairs a day to meet the 
increasing demand. 

This concern evidently knows the 
right combination in the popular price 
market, for they make men’s, boys’, 
youths’ and little gents’ Goodyear welts 
7 cca that retail from $1.50 to 


Established in Lynn in 1900, they 
moved in 1912 to Everett. August 
Beckman is president and treasurer. 
Roy Johansen is assistant treasurer. 
Jos. Rice is sales manager. 

Twenty-four salesmen who represent 
the Harrison Shoe Co. on the road are 
exceedingly enthusiastic over the out- 
standing values represented in the new 
1933 line just announced. 





Hoge-Montgomery Co. 


The Hoge-Montgomery Company, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, was established 
in 1889 by: members of the immediate 
family of its present officers. S. French 
Hoge is president; H. H. Roberts, 
vice-president and treasurer; Charles 
F, Strassner, sales manager; James W. 
Montgomery, general manager; H. Jor- 
don Hoge, secretary. 

Up to 1905, this firm was known as 
the Frankfort Shoe Manufacturing 
a. The capacity of the plant 
at the time of its inauguration was 
about 700 pairs of shoes a day. The 
business flourished and the plant op- 
erated almost uninterruptedly on qual- 
ity shoes at low prices. oday, the 
Hoge-Montgomery Company has one of 
the most modern plants in the indus- 
try with a capacity of over 3,500 pairs 
daily, and is known from coast to 
coast among the trade as making an 
outstanding line of style and feature 
shoes for women to retail at popular 
prices. 





E. Hubschman & Sons, Inc. 


In 1885 Emil Hubschman started a 
tanning business in Philadelphia. Him- 
self a skilled tanner and prudent busi- 
ness man, the business healthily devel- 
oped until in 1916 his three sons, 
Harry, Jesse and Milton Hubschman, 
were admitted to the firm and a part- 
nership formed. 

This association continued until 1924 
when the business was incorporated 
and the present firm, E. Hubschman & 
Sons, Inc., established. 

The present plant was built in 1907, 
and as demands for the company’s 
product increased, it was enlarged by 
additions in 1920, 1924 and 1928. The 
geomet capacity is 6,000 calf skins per 

a 


y. 
_The Bubschman’s have always spe- 
cialized on the making of fine calf 
leathers, and produce Both black and 
colored calf skins for men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes. Their brand 
name is “Tandrite,” which significant 
hrase seems to be bourne out by the 
eather, which has a reputation for 
balanced excellence in both colors and 
black. 

Another ent rh liked character- 
istic of “Tandrite” calf leathers is 


the surface finish which is character- 

ized by a very fine and flat grain. 
Emil Hubschman, the founder, con- 

tinued actively in the business until 





1925, when he retired on account of 
poor health, and passed away in May 
1927. His three sons ably carry on the 
business, all departments of which are 
under their personal supervision. 


Hunt-Rankin Leather Co. 


The Hunt-Rankin Leather Company 
of Boston is best known to the trade as 
the originator of Velvetta suede calf, 
widely publicized as the world’s premier 
non-crocking suede for women’s fine 
shoes and handbags. é 

This firm’s latest contribution to the 
shoe industry is called “Bucko”—a 
thoroughly masculine, typically Amer- 
ican rough finished leather of the kind 
for which a demand was created by 
the introduction of the so-called “serv- 
ice shoe.” Retail merchants who have 
been approached with samples of this 
“bucko” have declared it suitable alike 
for town and for sports wear. 

In addition to these two specialties, 
the Hunt-Rankin Leather Company 
makes and sells a full line of calf 
leather for men’s and women’s shoes, 
in white and seasonal colors. These 
are sold from the headquarters store in 
Boston and by agencies in all principal 
shoe manufacturing centers. 

The men responsible for the success 
of this company are H. V. Hunt, presi- 
dent; Burt W. Rankin, treasurer; and 
Carl E. Ganter, sales manager. 


Huth & James Shoe Mfg. Co. 


One is somewhat surprised when he 
finds a group of young men operating 
the highly successful institution known 
as the Huth & James Shoe Mfg. Co. 

All of the executives are young men, 
filled with ideas and aggressiveness in- 
dicative of the swift-moving modern 
age. 
These’ men seem to live and breathe 
“Modern Miss’—the banner under 
which they sail the modern seas of 
business. Their whole life seems to be 
wrapped in the one big proposition of 
keeping the modern miss happy with 
stylish footwear which she can pur- 
chase at a popular price. 

And from reports received from all 
sections of the country they seem to 
have interpreted the demand and are 
successfully filling the need. 

“Modern Miss” footwear has estab- 
lished itself definitely in the minds of 
the shoe merchant. The moment one 
hears the name he quickly associates 
it with the proposition with which 
these manufacturers have identified 
themselves. 

At the very beginning.the company 
set out on a definite policy of taking 
care of the miss who wanted good- 
looking shoes, but couldn’t afford to 
pay the usual prices for them. And 
ever since the beginning it has kept 
consistently moving forward in fulfill- 
ing this policy. 


Jackson Shoe Mfg. Corp. 


This corporation founded in 1926 
manufactures stitchdowns and a new 
process shoe for children and boys, also 
a line of men’s ventilated oxfords and 
barefoot sandals, catering principally 
to the volume trade. The officers of 
the corporation are: L. Smoller, presi- 
dent; H. 0. Toor, vice-president; I. 
Sundell, secretary. Toor formerly in 
the retail chain store business and pre- 
viously manager of the Chicago Divi- 
sion of the Brown Shoe Company, re- 
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cently joined the organization in charge 
of sales. Mr. Smoller, in charge of 
manufacturing and Mr. Sundell, sec- 
retary, have been with the company 
since its inception. 

This firm in the past few months 
has expanded considerably which has 
necessitated the renting of additional 
office and factory space at 692 Broad- 
way. 





Jarman Shoe Co. 


Jarman Shoe Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee, world’s largest exclusive 
manufacturer of men’s and boys’ dress 
shoes. This company was founded in 
1924 by J. F. Jarman_and W. H. 
Wemyss to manufacture Friendly Five 
Shoes. The output of the brand, at 
that time, was 240 pairs daily. 

In 1930 it was necessary to enlarge 
facilities and a large administration 
building, housing the offices, supply 
room and hospital, was built. In 1931 
it was again found to be necessary to 
increase production of facilities. 

The Jarman Shoe Company employs 
at the present time 1200 people, all of 
which are native white residents who 
receive over and above their wages va- 
rious benefits, including a share in the 
profits of the business. 

The Jarman Shoe Conan is the 
largest user of genuine buckskin in 
the United States and the largest user 
of fine grade calfskin in the World. 

The Jarman Shoe Company is noted 
for its aggressive merchandising tac- 
tics designed to create consumer accep- 
tance and demand. 

Since 1929, it has been a consistent 
National advertiser, using such media 
as the N. B. C. Coast-to-Coast Network, 
C. B. S., Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, American Legion Monthly, and 
others. 3 

The Friendly Five line embraces 
some ninety styles including a dress 
lace boot, a men’s riding boot in both 
black and tan, and a ladies’ riding boot 
in both black and tan. All of these 
boots are made in genuine calfskin and 
are full leather lined. 

Richland Shoe Company Division was 
formed in 1932 to manufacture Fortune 
shoes to retaial at $3.00 and $3.50. In 
eight months this division has acquired 
3600 dealers covering the entire forty- 
eight States. The Fortune line includes 
a hunting boot made of full grain Elk 
with double sole. 

Belle Meade Shoe Company was or- 
ganized in 1932 to manufacture Sky- 
rider shoes for boys retailing at $2.50. 
This line includes a fourteen inch boot 
—_— of full grain Elk with Gro-Cord 
sole. 





J. A. Jonas Shoe Co. 


Joseph A. Jonas began making styl- 
ish women’s McKays in Haverhill, 
Mass., a dozen years ago. From the 
outset his business has been successful, 
and today J. A. Jonas Shoe Company 
is known as one of the industry’s stead- 
iest operators. Six years aco the firm 
moved to Manchester, N. H., and oc- 
cupies one of the most modern plants 
in the city, where they average 3600 
pairs a day of Littleway lasted and 
Goodyear welt shoes for women. 

The Littleway shoes are produced 
especially for the volume trade and are 
sold in this market by Louis Green- 
wald, whose headquarters are in the 
Marbridge Building, New York. 
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ARE YOU USING METHODS OF 
50 YEARS AGO? 


WHERE ARE YOU HEADING IN 1933? 


c—,.9 


Fifty years ago, we sold shoes in an entirely different manner. It was then a case of selling 
each merchant all he would need for a season and loading him so that he was sold for the 
season. 


Today—our selling plan is entirely different. We realize that our interests and those 
of our dealers are mutual. We can only progress—so far as our dealers profit—Retail 
competition is keen and in order to aid shoe dealers in 1933, we have a definite retail mer- 
chandising plan which includes the best known modern methods. 


Read what a large and successful dealer who made money last year has to say: 


“While last year was a hectic year for many shoe store operators catering to popular- 
priced family shoe trade, we have sailed along with less difficulty than previous years due 
to a marked change in our merhandising, and that change was ‘concentration.’ We have 
been in business eleven years and have just closed our first year of concentration on one 
line, and as we enter the new year we are more firmly convinced than ever that this plan 
of concentration is the soundest and safest as well as the most profitable. 


“Concentrating has brought us many advantages. Among which are: No duplication of 
styles, smaller stock, fewer odds and ends, better turnover, uniform quality throughout the 
entire stock, more satisfied customers and more repeats for the same brand of shoes. 
Instead of a conglomeration of various makes of shoes, we now present one solid front 
on our shelves throughout the entire store.” 


ee) 


To dealers who are willing to co-operate, we offer Merchandising Counsel in a plan which 

- has been proven successful. It costs you nothing to learn our modern method of helping 
shoe dealers to get on a profitable basis with a line of shoes that enables you to build for 
the future. 


The Sundial Plan will help you make money in 1933 


SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY: 


MORSE & ROGERS 


(N. Y¥. BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO.) 
DUANE AND HUDSON STS. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Without obligation to me, send your representative to explain your plan for helping me to operate more profitably in 1933. 


3 OF |: a a Pe eee 
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The Julian & Kokenge Co. 


The Julian & poner Company was 
founded in 1889 by W. A. Julian. 

In 1900 the firm was known as Julian 
& Alter and in 1903 was incorporated 
in Ohio as The Julian & Kokenge Com- 
pany. The stockholders at that time 
were: W. A. Julian, Milton Adler, 
Henry Kokenge, Robert Wise and W. 
J. Munster. 

The present officers are: W. A. 
Julian, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Milton Adler, chairman of the 
board; H. N. Lape, president; H. B. 
Lape, secretary and treasurer, and 
Herbert Lape, Jr., sales manager. 
These, together with Felix McCarthy 
and Horace Mayers, compose the board 
of directors. 

H. N. Lape entered the employ of 
The Julian & Kokenge Company in 
1901 and has served as salesman, sales 
manager, secretary, treasurer, vice- 
president and in 1926 was elected presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Julian and Mr. Adler have both 
retired from active business. Mr. 
Julian is National Committeeman for 
Ohio of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and is quite active in this work. 

In 1921 a branch factory was built 
in Columbus and operated as The Lape 
& Adler Company. In 1932 a large 
addition was built to the Columbus 
factory and all manufacturing was con- 
solidated at that point. 

The brands now made are: J. & K., 
te ete Foot Friend and Meadow- 

rook. 





Lima Cord Sole and Heel Co. 


The keen interest of a Lima, Ohio, 
shoe merchant in his trade prompted 
him to make an exhaustive search for 
something from which to make a shoe 
sole to give more and better wear if 
possible, 

The increasing use of cord tires com- 
ing in at this time and the unusual 
service they were rendering brought 
to the inventor’s mind that if he were 
able to construct a shoe sole with this 
cord it would be successful. 

To accomplish this then unknown 
construction meant studying many 
books and consulting those of practical 
rubber experience. After ceaseless ex- 
perimenting and inventing machines to 
handle this in process, the GRO-CORD 
Sole and Heel were produced. 

GRO-CORD’S success is attested to 
by the use and growing demand in all 
walks of life and has made the 
phenomenal growth from its first press, 
some twelve years or more ago to the 
efficient up-to-date plant of 62,500 
square feet of floor space where 
GRO-CORD soles and heels are be- 
ing made under the watchful eye of 
the inventor—J. E. Grosjean—who is 
a stockholder and president of The 
Lima Cord Sole & Heel Company. 

During all these years there have 
been two things paramount as a policy. 
First—Always make the best we know 
how of the best materials the market 
affords, that the quality of GRO- 
CORDS may always be of the best. 
Second—Always keeping up with the 
trend of the times in being the lead- 
ers of new developments and styles. 

Now large rubber footwear manufac- 
turers have adopted and are featur- 
ing RAW-CORD soles and heels for 
the bottoms of their Safety Rubber 
Footwear. 








The Marbridge Building 


The Marbridge Building, located at 
the northeast corner of 34th Street 
and Broadway, “at the intersection of 
Sixth Avenue,” is recognized as_ the 
Shoe Buying Center in New York. 
This building has been under the pres- 
ent ownership and management from 
1920 and since that time every effort 
has been made to give the tenants of 
the building the best possible service 
and no expense has been spared tu 
keep the building in first-class condi- 
tion. 

For many years represenative shoe 
manufacturers from all parts of the 
United States have maintained New 
York display and sales offices in the 
Marbridge Building and at the present 
time over one hundred and seventy 
shoe manufacturers have their sample 
rooms located in the building which 
makes a special effort to cater to the 
requirements of this industry. The 
rules and regulations of the building 
are made with the comfort and con- 
venience of the shoe manufacturers in 
mind. 

The building is ideally equipped to 
take care of the requirements of ten- 
ants desiring display, sales and execu- 
tive offices and its location is consid- 
ered one of the finest and most ac- 
cessible in New York with transit facil- 
ities reaching in every direction at the 
door. 

The building also provides for the 
handling and storage of the tenants’ 
sample trunks in a room set aside for 
that purpose and this room is never 
closed, so that it is possible for a tenant 
to have access to his offices at all times. 

The office of the building is well 
equip to handle any inquiries which 
may received regarding the shoe in- 
dustry and has available a directory of 
all manufacturers in the United States 
as well as information regarding trade 
marked and branded lines. 


Merchant’s Shoe Co. 


Man and boy, George M. Rosen of 
Merchant’s Shoe Company in Boston, 
has been in the wholesale women’s 
shoe business rising 30 years, having 
first started to work for his father at 
14 years of age. In 1918, he founded 
the Merchant’s Shoe Company, which 
is located in commodious quarters at 
43 South St. Mr. Rosen’s keenly de- 
veloped style sense is responsible for 
the selection of salable styles to be 
found at all times in the stock of the 
Merchant’s Shoe Co. 

More and more alert retailers are 
checking their style judgment with that 
of the highly trained style man of the 
George Rosen type, and are depending 
upon the in-stock service of the novelty 
wholesaler to give the necessary variety 
to their offerings. 








I. Miller 


A little more than 30 years ago I. 
Miller made his start in a small shoe 
shop on 14th Street. His talent for 
creating beautiful shoes was first dis- 
covered by the theatrical world and 
from there his fame spread gradually. 
Today I. Miller and Sons, Inc., of 
which George Miller is president, have 
261 I. Miller agencies in the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, 
as well as in Hawaii and Australia. 
Other executives are: Michael A. Mil- 
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ler, vice-president; Charles Miller, sec- 
retary; Maurice Miller, treasurer, and 
Irving Miller, assistant secretary. The 
I. Miller factories which produced ap- 
proximately 650,000 pairs of shoes in 
1932, are located at Long Island City. 
I. Miller also owns the mills which pro- 
duce the silk stockings sold in the 
I. Miller shops and their agencies. In 
the wholesale division of I. Miller & 
Sons, Inc., Irving E. Grossman is salgs 
manager, while Arthur A. Livers is 
general manager of the retail organi- 
zation. The I. Miller Institution Inter- 
nationale is one of the foremost manu- 
facturers and creators of quality shoes 
for women. 


Mildred Shoe Co. 


In 1920 Athan Dritsas started in the 
shoe manufacturing business at Wi 
loughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Dritsas felt that quality should pre- 
dominate in shoes and then be priced 
according. In following this idea, Mr. 
Dritsas was successful in building out- 
standing business. In 1922 the factory 
production had increased from 300 pair 
per day to 800 pair per day and a move 
to larger quarters became necessary. 
The factory at that time was moved to 
Classon Avenue and Clifton Place, 
Booklyn. 

In 1926 production had increased still 
further and the move was made to 164 
Tillary Street, Brooklyn, their present 
address. In 1928 William G. Braster, 
a well-known retail merchant and sty]l- 
ist, joined the organization. Mr. Bras- 
ter increased and maintained a high 
production. The Mildred line acquired 
great prestige and popularity among 
high-grade department and shoe stores. 

The combination of Athan Dritsas 
and William G. Braster is an unusually 
good one. Mr. Dritsas on the produc- 
tion and quality and Mr. Braster on 
styling and sales makes a hard-hitting, 
successful and popular shoe manufac- 
turing concern. 





Morse & Rogers 


On August 1st, 1884, this business 
was established by Daniel P. Morse 
under the title of D. P. Morse, occupy- 
ing the first loft in 184 Duane 
Street, New York City. On January 
1st, 1885, Frank E. Rogers entered the 
concern, the title being changed to 
Morse & Rogers. 

In 1897 the business was incorpo- 
rated under the firm name of Morse 
& Rogers. On March 1, 1911, Morse 
& Rogers took over the entire building 
at the corner of Duane and Hudson 
Streets. 

In February, 1913, Morse & Rogers 
was merged with the W. H. McElwain 
Co. of Boston, Mass., and in 1917 the 
firm took over also the entire adjoin- 
ig building on the corner of Hudson 
and Reade Streets. 

Morse & Rogers became a branch of 
International Shoe Company on May 7, 
1921, and became the eastern selling 
division of that company. H. E. Jones 
is- general sales manager of the entire 
eastern division of International Shoe 
Co. with headquarters at Morse & 
Rogers. W. Flourney is sales manager 
of the metropolitan division and J. P. 
Hickey is sales manager of the general 
division. Morse & Rogers now occupy 
the entire 12-story building at 21-29 
Hudson Street, New York City. 
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| otlyas UG, 


|HEAS SHOES 


CONTINUE TO INCREASE 
DEALER'S TURN-OVER 


No need to state that with a ten or twelve-time turn-over goes a greater profit. 


This is a fact! Here is concrete evidence that Pollyanna Health Shoes start producing sales and turn-over just 
as they are put in. No need to wait to get results. 











Of course we give every possible assistance in the advertising and promotion of these shoes. 


Below we show you an actual ledger record of shipments to a recently established Pollyanna Agency whose name 
we will furnish to non-competing retailers on request. 


At Chicago you'll have the opportunity of investigating this remarkable line—of learning just what makes it 
sell on sight—how it pays big profits to the dealers who handle it. 


Do not fail to see it at 


ROOM 432, MORRISON HOTEL, CHICAGO 
January 9-10-11 


Date No. Pairs Total Date Date No. Pairs Total 
Sept. 1 Original Oct. 4 S Nov. 8 158 
order . 752 pairs Oct. Nov. me. 
Oct. Nov. 
pe Oct. Nov. 2 
Sept. Oct. Nov. 1 
Sept. ] Oct. Nov. 93 
Sept. Oct. Nov. 126 
Oct. — 
Sept. - Oct. Dec. 90 
Sept. Oct. — 48 
lec. 140 
Sept. Oct. Tice, 2 
Sept. Dee. 121 401 


Sept. 1278 . ] — — 
Nov. «++.2957 pairs 


A TURN-OVER AT THE RATE OF 1134 TIMES ANNUALLY. 








STYLE 829Y a STYLE 837Y 


in every pair of 
Pollyanna Shoes. 


Coffee Elk Blucher Oxford 
% to 3 A-D 
% to 12 A-D 

Toe) 


8 Patent Centre Buckle 
Infants (Plain Strap 
5 to 8 A- 


Misses 12% to 8 A-D 

Style 833Y, as above, Childs 8% to 12 A-D 

with Genuine Shark Tip. Infants 5 to 8 A-D 

Style 835Y, as 829Y, 
e lack Elk. 


xceDd' . 
Style 840Y, as 835Y, 
except Genuine Shark Tip. 


FAS HDLUG. 
ANNVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
@ 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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STURDEZE 
SHOES — 
at 
ROOM 903 








CHICAGO 
January 9-10-11 






and at 


HOTEL STATLER 
BOSTON 







January 16-17-18 
@ 







READING, PA. 





We will exhibit 


our complete line 
of stitchdowns and 


PALMER HOUSE 


Mr. J. M. Sachs and Louis Van Damm 


ROOMS 757 and 759 
during the Boston Show 


FEIN & GLASS 


Something New 


w STITCHDOWNS 


FOR THE VOLUME TRADE 


CHICAGO SHOW:— BOSTON SHOW :— 
JANUARY 8, 9, 10 JANUARY 16, 17, 18 
Palmer House Hotel Statler 
Room 904W Rooms W601 and W602 


In Attendance—H. O. TOOR—I. SUNDELL 


JACKSON SHOE MFG. CORP. 
692 BROADWAY 


ON DISPLAY AT 


NEW YORK 



































# 





BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
TRADE MARK SECTION 


THE LATEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE LISTING OF 
TRADE NAMES OF THE 
SHOE, LEATHER AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES PUBLISHED 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
289 WEST 8%h STREET, N. Y. C. 





PRICE $1.00 















Craddock-Terry Company 


Natural Bridge Shoes are the special- 
ty line of women’s arch shoes manu- 
factured by Craddock-Terry Company, 
Natural Bridge Division, Lynchburg, 








Va. 

The Natural Bridge advertising pro- 
gram for 1933 represents a substantial 
increase over 1932. Good Housekeep- 
ing has been added to the list of 
national women’s magazines, which now 
includes Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Photoplay. The key feature of the 
spring program of national consumer 
advertising will be a nationwide con- 
test, featuring a Fashion Parade of 
Screen Stars wearing Natural Bridge 
Shoes. A unique feature of this contest 
is that woman desiring to enter it will 
be es to visit a Natural Bridge 
Shoe dealer for the contest entry blanks. 
Natural Bridge dealers will be supplied 
with contest material, including a 
striking window display that illustrates 
the screen stars. 

The new spri line of Natural 
Bridge styles, developed under the di- 
rection of N. C. Evans, Vice-President 
in charge of merchandising, is receiving 
enthusiastic approval wherever shown. 

Under the new Craddock - Terry 
marketing plan, Natural Bridge Shoes 
are carried in stock in both Lynchburg, 
Va., and St. Louis, Mo. John G. Crad- 
dock is Eastern Sales Manager, oper- 
ating out of Lynchburg, and John W. 

lock, Jr., is Western Sales Man- 
ager, operating out of St. Louis. A Lee 





















Sales Manager of all Craddock-Terry 
Divisions. 








Briggs is Vice-President and General 





New Castle Leather Co. 


“NEW CASTLE KID” has a reputa- 
tion in terms of high quality colored 
glazed kid that is appreciated interna- 
tionally. 

Founded in 1902, the New Castle 
Leather Company has carried on with 
that steadily increasing success, which 
its quality ideals have deservedly es- 
tablished, to a forefront ee ge among 
tanners of fine colored glazed kid. 

The New Castle organization is a 
first-rate example of “team play”—an 
aggressive and always abreast of the 
times sales executive and his organiza- 
tion backed by a notably expert tan- 
ning director and his associates. 

The selling department and executive 
offices are located at 100 Gold Street, 
New York City, and under the personal 
— of Robert E. Binger, presi- 

ent. 

The New Castle tannery at Wilming- 
ton, Del., has a capacity of 1000 dozen 
kidskins daily, and is in the personal 
charge of vice-president J. Wirt Willis, 
an acknowledged authority in colored 
glazed kid tanning. 

Other officers of the company are 
Wm. F. Lane, vice-president, Frederick 
W. Baker, treasurer, and Sidney New, 
secretary. 





New York Godman Shoe Co. 


Prior to 1929, the H. C. Godman 
Company sold its products direct from 
its factories at lumbus and Lan- 
caster, Ohio. By this time a very sub- 
stantial business with thousands of ac- 





counts had been developed in eastern 
states. 

To better the service to these ac- 
counts and afford instock facilities, an 
eastern branch was opened in March, 
1929, at 360 Furman Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This branch was organized 
as “The New York Godman Shoe ‘Com- 
pany,” and is a business unit in itself. 
A_ comprehensive instock service is 
efficiently maintained by this company 
on its various lines of men’s, boys’, 
women’s and children’s shoes. 

Warren H. Ellice with a rich back- 
ground of experience in selling and 
manufacturing shoes was appointed to 
head this branch. He is widely known 
in the shoe industry and enjoys the 
esteem and confidence of his business 
associates and friends. 

Twenty-six men covering the east- 
ern states travel for the New York 
Godman Shoe Company with a _- 
eral line which inc Tarsal 
Vanity Maid, Vogarch and Fash-En- 
Fit shoes for women and Bob Harley 
and Tom Keene shoes for men and 
boys; all well known makes manufac- 
tured by the H. C. Godman Co. 

A new line of children’s welt shoes 
is being launched this season called 
“Walkies” with the qualifying descrip- 
tive explanation that they represent a 
“Joyous Journey from Tots to Teens.” 
This new line will be presented to the 
trade through a specially organized 
A. D. Gottlieb. 

“Walkies,’” as well as Godman’s 
general line, is.on display in show- 
rooms just recently opened at the Mar- 
bridge Building, New York City. 
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Ohio Leather Co. 


Able men have assisted in building 
the company to its present high plane 
of servicing the shoe industry, and no 
group in any industry presents closer 
cooperation and harmony than does the 
entire personnel of this organization. 

Since 1917 this company has looked 
handicaps in the eye and said, “You’re 
in the bag.” With its location in 
Northeastern Ohio far removed from 
the various sources of supply, it re- 
quired brawn of brain and magnificent 
courage to master these handicaps, 
but, under the leadership of “Vic” 
Lumbard and the training of the corps 
the successful results of this company 
have been attained. Its modern plant 
and up-to-date i gory are, of 
course, also an integral part in produc- 
ing the high-class products which have 
attained world-wide reputation. 

From there on, if art of design in 
leather or fine shadings or new crea- 
tions is what the shoe industry wants, 
the witchery of the chemist and stylist 
was depended upon with the result 
that today “Ohio” renders to the ar- 
tistry of footwear a complete service 
in fine calf leathers, no matter whether 
it be sturdy but stylish leathers for 
men’s and children’s dress shoes, or 
the light-weight leathers for misses’ 
and women’s dainty footwear. In these 
latter are found fine pattern designs in 
all the modish colors and also embossed 
effects. 

The tannery and main office are lo- 
cated at Girard, Ohio, with branch 
sales offices in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. 


Owens Shoe Co. 


Eight years ago the Owens Shoe 
Company was established in Lynn, and 
has been producing a steady volume 
of men’s slippers and women’s staple 
shoes to the tune of fifty 36-pair cases 
a day on the average. 

The Owens lines are well established 
in the chain and department store 
fields in which market they are repre- 
sented by Al and Sol Levine, who make 
the Boston Sales office, 183 Essex 
Street, headquarters and on the Pacific 
Coast by the well-known Harry 
McGlauflin, who makes his headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles. 

In this issue of the RECORDER they 
announce that Compo equipment has 
just been installed, and from now on 
their men’s slinvers will be made by 
this process. The women’s shoes wi!! 
be made by tne McKay method as 
formerly. 

The president and treasurer of the 
company is Ernest E. Owens, its 
founder. 


Panther-Panco Rubber Co. 


The Panther-Panco Rubber Com- 
pany have factories in Stoughton and 
Chelsea, Mass., and in Trenton, N. J., 
and in Sherbrooke, Quebec. They man- 
ufacture all kinds of rubber goods per- 
taining to the shoe industry, and in the 
Trenton factory manufacture mats, 
mattings and rubber tiling. They en- 
joy a widespread business throughout 
the country and in many foreign lands. 

A recent development of the Panco 
organization is a new rubber heel 
which has no washers, a feature which 
adds to the appearance of the heel and 





to its long wearing qualities, allowing 
it to wear down to a feather edge. This 
is known as the “Panco Sta-Tite.” An- 
other new heel is the “Built-Rite” made 
for right and left shoes with plugs 
which give more wear where the wear 
comes. 

The Panther-Panco Company is an 
exceedingly wideawake outfit, con- 
stantly alert to develop and perfect im- 
provements which make for better foot- 
wear. Frank Bernstein and M. Mar- 
cus are the officers of the corporation. 


Peck Shoe Company 


Peck Shoe Company of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has had an experience 
of many years in the making of men’s 
fine shoes. Originally a great per- 
centage of their output was comprised 
of the Dr. Case Arch Spring Shoe for 
both men and women, and this com- 
pany still makes and carries in stock 
a large line of this original Dr. Case 
shoe. The underlying principles re- 
main unchanged and it is still one of 
the most successful arch corrective 
styles of footwear which is on the mar- 
ket today. 

In recent years, however, the Peck 
Shoe Company has developed and suc- 
cessfully merchandised a line of smart- 
ly styled men’s shoes containing their 
well-known feature known as the Sta- 
Smooth Innersole. This innersole, 
originally developed and patented by 
the Peck Shoe Company, is the basis 
of a revolutionary shoe construction 
which is not used in any other line of 
footwear. It is now used in all shoes 
made by Peck, and is being advertised 
both nationally and in the Boor AND 
SHOE RECORDER. 

Since moving to their new and larger 
factory, the Peck Shoe Company has 
increased production from four hun- 
dred pairs a day to an average of near- 
ly a thousand pairs a day and has been 
operating on a production schedule of 
fifty weeks in a year. The sales are 
supervised by Mr. John S. Whittemore 
and the factory is in charge of Mr. 
Charles O. Cristy, both long and favor- 
ably known in the shoe industry. 


Pedigo-Lake 


Pedigo-Lake Shoe Company, widely 
recognized as makers of distinctively 
high-grade footwear for women, was 
founded in 1912. In bringing about its 
corporate existence, J. T. Pedigo pio- 
neered what has later developed into a 
great Saint Louis specialized shoe man- 
ufacturing center. In 1912, the clamor 
of merchants for the then designated 
“Novelty” shoes at a medium price was 
not being supplied. Mr. Pedigo, in his 
far-seeing way, saw the opening, 
stepped in and developed not only a 
new organization, but also a then new 
style-type of women’s shoe. 

The name of this corporation was 
Pedigo-Weber Shoe Company; and in 
1930, when a complete change in equip- 
ment and organization was effected 
for the production of a finer top grade 
quality product, at which time John 
W. ke came with the organization, 
the present name of the corporation 
came into being. This concern has 
always enjoyed a fine reputation for 
sound business practices. Its product 
goes into all the larger trade centers 
of the Union. 





Rice O’Neill Shoe Co. ~ 


The Rice O’Neill Shoe Company was 
organized in March, 1925, and com- 
menced operations at that time in a 
building at 1113 S. 12th Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo., having a floor space of ap- 
proximately 16,000 square feet. 

From a very modest beginning, mak- 
ing approximately 400 pairs of shoes a 
day, this company has developed an 
outlet with a large number of the finest 
shoe retailers in the United States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

In June, 1929, the Rice O’Neill Shoe 
Company moved to their present quar- 
ters at the southwest corner of 19th 
and Washington avenue and has one 
of the most modern daylight factories 
in St. Louis, increasing their floor 
capacity more than 50% and manufac- 
turing about 1200 pairs of Ladies’ High 
Grade Novelty Shoes per day. 

During the seven years of its ex- 
istence this company, by the high stand- 
ard of its product, has made the name 
“Rysonele” a symbol signifying the 
highest developments in style, quality 
and workmanship in ladies’ fine shoes. 

The success that this company has 
enjoyed during the past seven years 
is a fitting tribute to the sound busi- 
ness principles advocated by this com- 
pany since the start of its business. 

The officers of the company continue 
to be the same as since the inception 
of the company: Frank S. Rice, presi- 
dent; J. G. Jones, Jr., vice-president, 
and L. P. O’Neill, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer. 


Richards & Brennan 


The shoe manufacturing business 
now known as the Richards & Brennan 
Company had its start in Randolph, 
Mass., on Feb. 18, 1894. James A. 
Brennan was its organizer and sole 
proprietor from that time until Feb. 
14, 1896, when he formed a partner- 
ship with Augustus Richards. 

This arrangement continued for eight 
years until, in 1904 the partnership 
was dissolved and a corporation formed 
with Mr. Brennan as principal stock- 
holder. Still later, on March 28, 1910, 
the then existing company was re- 
organized under the laws of the State 
of Massachusetts as the Richards & 
Brennan Company. 

William J. Brennan, vice-president 
of the company and son of its founder, 
was admitted into the corporation as a 
stockholder and director in 1914. Eight 
years later he was made assistant 
treasurer and placed in charge of both 
sales and factory. Since 1926 he has 
been treasurer of the corporation. 

Few concerns have so consistently 
maintained their ame standards as 
has Richards & Brennan under the 
leadership of its present head. Richards 
& Brennan dress and sports shoes are 
sold in all parts of the country and it 
is significant to note that many of the 
retail merchants who bought these 
shoes for the first time 35 or more years 
ago, are on the company’s books today. 

Two innovations in the field of men’s 
footwear have been pioneered by this 
Randolph company—the Spineless Ox- 
ford, an exceptionally flexible shoe 
made in dress and sports patterns; and 
the Stout-Flex, similar in construction 
to the Spineless Oxford but made in 
Scotch grains and heavier’ weight 
leathers generally. 
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ANNOUNCING GENUINE (CompeQ) 
MEN’S. SLIPPERS AND sina 
WOMEN’S ARCH 

CORRECTIVE 

McKAYS 


which retail for 



















Now, better looking, more flex- 
ible men’s slippers are available 
in the $2.00 retail class because 
Compo construction demands 


Owens’ Arch Corrective McKays 
are widely known as excellent 
fitters and shoes of all ’round 


sound value. They are made of 


better soles which wear longer. Kid, Patent or Calf in A to EEE, 
Owens’ full leather lined men’s 


slippers are made in all leathers 











priced to allow a proper profit 
at $2.00 retail. 






and are sold on a make-up basis. 


OWENS SHOE CO. 


BOSTON OFFICE FACTORY 
183 ESSEX ST. LYNN, MASS. 589 ESSEX ST. 
































Scholl Mfg. Co. vertising activities to call for an an-|of the house. Arthur K. Stern looks 
: aS nual appropriation of a million dollars, | after the interests of the company in 
Prior to the “job” that William M./ and the details of administering this, | the west. Charles P. Schaeffer is also 
Scholl secured for himself at Ruppert’s | the greatest of all advertising expen- | president of the Cordo Hyde Company 
shoe store he had, as a boy of 14 years| ditures by any company engaged in| of Brockton, Mass., who manufacture 
of age, a keen desire to make some ar-| serving the feet of the public, receives | an exclusive line of celluloid shoe trees 
ticle that should have large acceptance | the doctor’s personal attention. And | and the Cordo Hyde shoe laces. 
and sale. However, once at the fitting | to those of us who know the man that 



















stool in the shoe store he was not long | which we like best in him is the fact Lawrence Schiff & Co. 
in getting keenly interested in feet and | that his success has left him human ff ‘ 
their ills. Eaprly study proved to him] and unspoiled. In 1918, Lawrence Schiff conceived the 






that keeping the — a ye A great —, rd oe in 7 
rted would relieve and aid many an women’s shoes. at time, Law- 
o wasn’t long in evolving the “Foot- Schaeffer & Company rence Schiff formed the company of 
Eazer,” his rented room being his first Nailing the flag to the mast so that | Lawrence Schiff & Co. to deal in qual- 
laboratory. : it could not be struck was a picturesque | ity fabrics. Simon Schiff, his brother, 
But to further increase his knowl-/| episode in American history that has was associated with him in the enter- 
edge in this field, he enrolled in a night | become an idiom to express unalter- | prise. The Schiff brothers were quality 
medical school and while developing | able determination. So with Schaeffer minded and manufactured nothing but 
the science of orthopedics of the foot | & Company, manufacturers of laces in | genuine shoe fabrics. 
and originating many new appliances, | Reading, Pa., the standard of quality In 1922, due to this strict adherence 
obtained his M.D. degree and is _aj| has been affixed to their mast of busi- | to quality and fair dealing, business 
licensed physician and surgeon. He/| ness policy. had increased to such an extent that 
organized several schools and courses Charles P. Schaeffer, who is sole | Sidney Schiff, another brother, en- 
of instruction in foot care which have | owner of -the business established ap- | tered the business. In 1924, I. M. Schiff, 
helped thousands of dealers and shoe| proximately twenty years ago, and, | the oldest of the four brothers be- 
clerks to become experts in the science} with his associates, Daniel B. Hoch as | came associated. 
of shoe fitting and foot care. He also | office manager and Victor W. Schaeffer Today, the four Schiff brothers, who 
founded the Illinois College of Chirop-| as superintendent in charge of produc- | comprise the firm of Lawrence Schiff 
ody and Foot Surgery, which is recog-| tion, has vigorously maintained this | & Co., are very popular in the shoe in- 
nized as the largest institution teach- | policy. dustry. They are recognized as suc- 
ing this branch of medicine. He is also The product branded as the Schaeffer | cessful and progressive manufacturers 
the founder of The Foot Clinic of Chi-| Lace is sold exclusively to wholesale | and distributors of shoe fabrics. The 
cago, which treated more than 30,000 | findings jobbers for retail distribution | ideal of quality has been strictly 
cases of foot trouble of all types last| and is reached by direct representa- | maintained. The administration of 
year. , _ | tion in the higher grade factory field. | the firm is divided between the four 
Dr. Scholl today has the satisfaction | Under such resistance Schaeffer laces | brothers as follows: 
of seeing his products on sale in shoe | have nation-wide acceptance both in the Lawrence Schiff is in charge of style, 
stores and drug stores everywhere in | retail shoe store and as part of original | production and purchasing. Simon ad- 
the Americas and:all foreign countries | equipment in shoes. Needless to say | ministers the financial end of the busi- 
where shoes are ‘worn, the distributive | their prestige is high. ness. Sidney is in charge of metro- 
outlets in this country numbering some Joseph F. Ecclesine, White Plains, | politan sales and I. M. Schiff is in 
93,000. It is not unusual for his ad-| New York, is eastern representative | charge of promotion and advertising. 
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Northwestern Leather Company 


The Northwestern Leather Trust of 
Boston, particularly noted for their 
well-known specialties, ELKO and 
DEERSKIN, make no secret of their 
satisfaction at the business they have 
booked for Spring. ji 

Although a record season’s business 
was experienced for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, present indica- 
tions point to a very substantial beat- 
ing of that record in 1933. Logically, 
the largest proportion of the present 
advance demand is for sport and 
sportswear shoe leathers—which of 
course means ELCO and DEERSKIN. 

The firm also reports a very large 
call for their white shoe leather 
specialty, “CHAMOISBUK.” 


Nunn Bush 


When sales of a nationally adver- 
tised men’s shoe more than double in a 
few months—and do it during the lean 
summer and fall of 1932—something 
of major importance has taken place in 
the men’s shoe industry. Present sales 
of Nunn Bush ankle fashioned oxfords 
are at the highest point in the history 
of the company. 2 

“It is evidence,” says an official of 
Nunn Bush, “of a general realization 
on the part of merchants and the public 
of the unusual values represented by 
Nunn Bush shoes at the prices for 
which they sell. We are producing, 
as you know, to sell at $5.00 to $9.00, 
the same high quality shoes formerly 
sold at $8.50 to $12.50. We are frankly 

roud of the achievement, and we be- 
ieve pardonably so. 

“It seems to me that a statement of 
progress, such as this, properly belongs 
in your Half Century of Progress num- 
ber and not a recounting of Nunn Bush 
history. Nunn Bush has a history, of 
course. And it is an interesting one. 
But the entire organization is facing 
forward, looking to an invincible pro- 
jection of the ideals and policies of the 
company into the future. 

“It has always been the belief of 
Nunn Bush that quality and quality 
alone can build a permanently profit- 
able. business. There is no strategy of 
merchandising half as productive as 
that of giving the customer more for 
his money than he has a reasonable 
right to expect. We are making Nunn 
Bush shoes so good that the merchant 
who sells them must inevitably reap 
the confidence and loyalty of the cus- 
tomers he serves.” 


Roberts, Johnson & Rand 


Roberts, Johnson & Rand, branch of 
International Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, organized for business in the 
Spring of 1898 with the late Jackson 
Johnson as its first president. It start- 
ed in the jobbing business, opening its 
first factory in 1903. 

The company enjoyed a steady, un- 
interrupted growth during the years 
that followed. It became the parent 
organization of the International Shoe 
Company in 1911 in a merger with the 
Peters Shoe Company, and has since 
maintained its position as the largest 
distributing unit of that great organi- 
zation. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the company has made and sold 
shoes built to a high standard of solid 
leather quality. he line, known as 
Star Brand Shoes, covers every foot- 





wear need. There are more than a 
thousand different styles in dress and 
service type shoes for men and women, 
boys and girls. 

The line is a composite of many 
specialty lines, a few of the most popu- 
lar being Uptown and Pacemaker 
Shoes for Men, Trim-Tred and Style 
Stride Shoes for women, and Poll Par- 
rot Shoes for boys and girls. In each 
of the different grades there is an am- 
ple selection of styles and patterns to 
meet the need in the various popular 
price ranges. 


Rogers Bros. Shoe Co. 


From a modest beginning in San 
Francisco almost fifty years ago, 
Rogers Bros. Shoe Company has grown 
and progressed until today it is looked 
on as one of the leaders in its line. 
Herman M. Rogers started in the job- 
bing business in the west coast metrop- 
olis in 1883 carrying a complete line 
of shoes. Today the business is car- 
ried on in Boston by Julian W. Rogers 
and in San Francisco by Sanford H. 
Rogers. 

During the entire lifetime of the 
company, its partners have specialized 
in popular price shoes with a maximum 
of quality and style. They have care- 
fully followed the changing price level 
of this grade of shoe, watching the re- 
tail price drop from around $6 to $3.00 
and even as low as $2.00. But their 
ideals have remained constant and 
their reward has been reaped in or- 
ders from all parts of the country, for 
theirs is a national distribution. 

One thing on which they insist—that 
their factories provide them with com- 
plete size runs, AA to C in width, with 
sizes ranging from 214 to 9—is part of 
their fixed policy to see to it, insofar 
as they are able, that a woman who can 
afford only a small sum for her shoes, 
shall be able to get as good a fit as 
she normally would expect in shoes sell- 
ing at higher prices. 


Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co, 


“Yeah, it’s quite a sight, ain’t it, 
Bill?” 

“Yep, worth comin’ ta town ta see, 
but it won’t last. It’s as interestin’ as 
a medicine show, but who ever heard uf 
startin’ a shoe factory out in these 
parts? Those down easterners will skin 
’em alive with competishun once they 
find out about ’em.’ 

The two talkers were part of a small 
crowd of curious spectators, huddled in 
the back room of a shoe store out in a 
little town on the Dakota prairies. An 
improvised bottoming room had been 
set up and a half-dozen workers were 
making tiny shoes. An alert young 
man, who also ran the store, bustled 
from one worker to the next, inspect- 
ing, instructing, suggesting. Every 
few minutes he hurried to the rear to 
see how things went in the “power 
plant.” The “power plant” consisted 
of a second-hand threshing machine 
boiler and engine. 

In another part of town the shoe 
merchant’s capable young wife in- 
structed a group of girls in the art 
of making shoe uppers and personally 
directed the first fitting room of this 
tiny factory. 

Then came the thirty-first day and 
with it an order and the next day in 
came two more orders This was 
enough. Nothing could stop them now 
—and nothing ever did. During the 
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first year one order was sold to Mar- 
shall Field’s which totaled some twelve 
hundred dozen pair. 

The company has continued to pros- 
per, until today it occupies three mod- 
ern factories and ships children’s foot- 
wear and nurses’ utility shoes to qual- 
ity accounts throughout the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 

The founder of the company is still 
active as its present chairman of the 
board. He still insists that when his 
name is mentioned it be done in con- 
nection with his wife’s, for, he says, 
“She still knows more about shoes in 
a minute than I do in a day.” 

This true little drama of life began 
back in 1890. 

The principal roles were played by 
Mr. Willis S. Shaft, founder of the 
Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co., and his cher- 
ished wife, Emma. 

Present location of factories: Fari- 
bault, Minnesota (just outside of the 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul). 

Patented and eopyrighted trade 
names: Clara Barton utility oxfords; 
Acrobat; Balancers; Playground welts; 
Play Pals; Texan Boots; Nature Study 
Oxfords, 


Sinsheimer Bro. & Co. 


Sinbac—established more than forty 
years ago—has fought its way through 
many difficult business periods. The 
firm has always made every effort to 
benefit from every business experience 
and in each downward cycle it has em- 
ployed the most painstaking studies of 
the real developments both in the man- 
ufacturing and retail division of the in- 
dustry. 

We have learned many truths, some 
of them so simple as to seem to be of 
questionable value. Because of their 
simplicity, they have perhaps often 
been ignored, Sinbac learned, for ex- 
ample—many years ago—in 1893, to be 
exact—that nothing succeeds like hon- 
est values, that the public always seems 
to find the money when it can purchase 
genuine values. We learned in our early 
days that truthful advertising, plain 
statements of fact, expert workman- 
ship, honest materials, and fair prices 
make a recipe for successful business 
—manufacturing, wholesale or retail— 
in times good or bad. 

To retailers everywhere our one sug- 
gestion, based on forty years of obser- 
vation, is that in 1933 those merchants 
will thrive best who give the public 
the best values for the money. The 
days of cheap bargains are rapidly 
passing. Exaggerated advertising and 
sales are not so effective as they were 
a year ago. The — wants qual- 
ity—it wants quality at reasonable 
prices. The retailers who give the pub- 
lic what it wants will, in our opinion, 
find 1933 a better year than 1932. 


Bob Smart Shoe Co. 


Ray Btimgarner, sales manager of 
the Bob Smart Shoe Company, says he 


and every member of the Bob Smart 
organization is kept busy in seeing that 
the company lived up to its slogan, “A 
Step Ahead.” 

To keep a step ahead these days 
takes much straight thinking. The 
stylist has to correctly delineate the 
styles of tomorrow. The production 
manager must know the world’s mar- 
kets for the finest of leathers and mate- 
rials. The shoemakers must never let 
their skill ebb for a moment. The sales 
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for a new deal! 


value at lowest prices! 


—Sinbac Price! 





These are different times! New merchandising ideas are in demand. 1933 calls 


Your children's line—will it have a new deal in 1933? 
Style — snap — life! Wear — durability — quality! Price — today's price — highest 


These are the demands of 1933. They are the foundation of the Sinbac line. 


This old, new house, alert, alive, keeps up on its toes. It faces the demands of . 
today—and tomorrow. It offers the mew deal for 1933. Sinbac wear—Sinbac style 


See them all when we show the new Spring line at Room 1048 at the Palmer 
House, or at our home, 22-30 South Market Street. 


SINBAC 























manager must see that merchants are 
given the benefit of style, craftsman- 
ship, in stock service, and economical 
prices which permit a fair margin of 
profit. The advertising man must for- 
tify the merchant with advertising and 
merchandising cooperation. ‘ 
Ray Bumgarner goes on to explain 
that his organization receives the bene- 
fit of the great resources of the Crad- 
dock-Te Company. “We feel quite 
fortunate,” he says, “in knowing that 
the purchasing = of so large an in- 
stitution is in back of us. We have 
jealously guarded our reputation for 
style leadership. Our stylists have 
spared no time nor expense in creat- 
ing our styles. Only the best of skilled 
shoemakers take these creations and 
transform them into shoes. We sin- 
cerely believe that it would be impos- 
sible to find an in-stock department 
anywhere which renders a better and 
more complete service than is rendered 
by our department. Our advertising 
department is using national advertis- 
ing in two national publications, big 
window displays, counter cards, news- 
paper advertisements, price tickets and 
many other advertising and. merchan- 
dising helps to make Bob Smiart shoes 
better known and more salable.” 


ra 





Swan Shoe Co. - 


It is a long range of production from 
soft sole baby shoes to a full line of 
highest grade boudoir and soft sole in- 
door footwear for women and the cor- 
responding types for men, yet this is 
the range of the Swan Shoe Compan 
of Baltimore, the products of whic 
reach all over the country. 





Established in business in 1913, E. 
W. Weakley, now president and treas- 
urer of the company, joined the or- 
ganization in 1915. Their original prod- 
uct was soft sole baby shoes only. The 
grade was high and the production in 
the first year was in the neighborhood 
of 20,000. 

In 1916 they added the Pullman slip- 
per, taking over the business of the 
Sultana Company, which had origi- 
nated this type. Later they added the 
sheepskin lined slipper. 

In 1925, the house began the produc- 
tion of women’s and men’s soft sole, 
which today constitutes the major por- 
tion of the production. In addition to 
this, at various times has been added 
infants’ pre-welts and bowling shoes, 
all of which lines are now part of their 
production. 

H. M. Ness, vice-president of the 
company, joined the organization in 
1929 and devotes his activities largely 
to the direction of sales. 

The prestige of the Swan Shoe Com- 
pany is high, their product recognized 
as standard where quality is a factor 
and their business shows a_ steady 
growth that a year ago required their 
securing of a new plant. The present 
factory located at 2201 Aisquith Street 
is a ern in both structure and equip- 
ment. 





Tupper Slipper Corporation 


Arthur H. Tupper, for many years 
an executive in some of the largest 
—. slipper concerns in the United 

tates, in 1928 conceived the idea of 
starting the Tupper Slipper Corpora- 
tion—a corporaton devoted to the man- 








ufacture and distribution of quality 
slippers. Today, the Tupper Slipper 
Corporation is outstanding in its phase 
of our industry. 

The Tupper Slipper Corporation, al- 
though primarily manufacturers of 
slippers, make a very beautiful and 
unique line of shoes for Spring sell- 
ing. This line was introduced in 1932 
and was successfully sold by retail 
merchants. 

For 1933, the Tupper Spring line, 
beautifully styled, finely made, will be 
shown at the Chicago convention. The 
line is manufactured to retail for $1.95 
to $4.95. 

_ In addition to slippers and the Spring 
line the Tupper is well-known for their 
manufacture of the Interlock slipper— 
the finest quality men’s slipper made. 
The Interlock slipper is sold by fine 
men’s shops and high grade shoe stores. 
The Interlock is manufactured by a 
complicated and thorough process of 
building practically two complete pairs 
of slippers in order to make one pair. 





Dissolves Partnership 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.— Herman 
Friedman and his brother, Abraham E.., 
have dissolved partnership in the Fash- 
ion Shoe Shop, 359 Main Street. A. E. 
Friedman will continue to conduct the 
store in the future. 

Mr. Friedman is retiring from the 
retail shoe business after 38 years in 
that line in New York City and Pough- 
keepsie. His plans for the future, with 
the exception of taking a long rest, are 
indefinite. 
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United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


The United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, as it was then known, was or- 
anized in February, 1899, under the 
eadership of Sidney W. Winslow, who 
became the first president of the com- 
any, and his associate George W. 
rown, who became its first general 
manager and treasurer. 

It brought together well established 
units in the shoe industry, which, when 
properly organized, made it possible to 
supply the machines necessary for bot- 
toming and finishing all the different 
types of shoes. 

In the directorate of the new com- 
pany there were in addition to Mr. 
Winslow and Mr. Brown, the names of 
many who were expert and experienced 
in the new machinery field, including 
among others John Hanan, the well 
known shoe manufacturer of Brooklyn 
at that time; William Barbour of the 
Linen Thread Company; Elmer P. 
Howe, at one time trustee for the Good- 
year Company; Edwin P. Hurd, who 
had been closely associated with Mc- 
Kay in his early successes; Gordon Mc- 
Kay, pioneer introducer of shoe ma- 
chinery; George E. Keith, well known 
shoe manufacturer of Brockton; and 
John H. Connor, well known shoe man- 
ufacturer of Haverhill. ; 

Notable improvements were made in 
existing machines and many new ones 
were produced to take care of processes 
which at that time had not been satis- 
factorily accomplished by the use of 
machinery; all directed toward im- 
provement in the quality of work and 
greater economy in production. 

In 1905 production was consolidated 
in one large plant at Beverly, Mass., 
at that time the most notable example 
of reinforced concrete construction, 
which attracted the attention of in- 
dustrial managers all over the world. 

In this year there was a reorganiza- 
tion in the affairs of the company and 
it was from that time known as the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation. 
In 1908 an addition of 60 per cent of 
the capacity of the Beverly plant came 
into use making it possible to provide 
in some measure for the rapidly in- 
creasing demand that was felt for the 
various commodities and accessories. 
At the present time factories in other 
localities contain floor space that would 
be five times that of the area of the 
Beverly plant. 

Death has removed most of the orig- 
inal directors of the corporation. Mr. 
Winslow died in 1917 and Mr. G. W. 
Brown in 1928. Mr. Edwin P. Brown, 
who had been for some time general 
manager, succeeded Mr. Winslow as 
president. 

In 1927, Mr. E. P. Brown became 
chairman of the board and Sidney W. 
p aaa Jr., president of the corpora- 
ion. 

In the regular process, Mr. G. W. 
Brown relinquished the general man- 
agement to Mr. C. H. Wilson, who 
died in 1911. He was succeeded by 
Mr. E. P. Brown and on Mr. Brown’s 
advancement to the presidency, Mr. W. 
R. Sampson became general manager. 
On Mr. Sampson’s election to the vice- 
presidency of the corporation his place 
was taken by Mr. A. W. Todd. 

In 1930 the corporation’s offices were 
removed to its fine new building which 
had been erected at the corner of Fed- 
eral and High Streets, the first build- 
ing of the skyscraper type in Boston. 





The United States Rubber Co. 


To the historian there are certain 
names that are the very warp and woof 
of the history of the rubber industry. 
Most of them were engaged in foot- 
wear manufacture, for in the early 
days that was the most profitable end 
of the business. The United States 
Rubber through its acquisition of most 
of the older footwear plants can thus 
link up its history with the names of 
most of the great names of the early 
days of the industry—Boston Rubber 
Shoe Company, New Jersey Rubber 
Company, Hayward Rubber Company, 
Ford & Company, Naugatuck Rubber 
Company, National India Rubber Com- 
pany, Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Co., 
L. Candee & Co. and the Goodyear In- 
dia Rubber Glove Co. 

For many years after the formation 
of the United States Rubber Company, 
the various footwear units constitut- 
ing the company each continued to 
manufacture and market the same 
brands of rubber goods as before the 
merger. After a time a “U.S.” line 
was brought out to head the company’s 
list, and some of the other brands be- 
gan to disappear, although a number of 
the best known names are still mark- 
eted and have large followings. In the 
past few years there has been a con- 
solidation of manufacturing opera- 
tions in the interest of economy, and 
the company now makes rubber foot- 
wear at only two points. 


United Shoe Mfg. Co. 


The United Shoe Manufacturing 
Company was established in August, 
1915, by the Brown Shoe Company, 
Inc., of St. Louis as its first selling 
subsidiary organized for the purpose 
of volume distribution of unbranded or 
customers’ own brand shoes, and 
through this unit the various lines of 
men’s, women’s and children’s mer- 
chandise manufactured in the plants 
of the parent company were made avail- 
able to the trade on a special factory 
make-up basis. Subsequently, as the 
industry advanced into the present era 
of specialization, other selling subsidi- 
aries were formed by the Brown Shoe 
Company in 1921 and in 1928 to re- 
lieve the United branch of all women’s 
and children’s lines and enable it to 
concentrate upon the distribution of 
men’s and boys’ dress welts only. 

During the past two years the insis- 
tent demand for a specialized merchan- 
dising service to the retail trade has 
found a ready response by the parent 
company through the establishment of 
a modern in-stock department in this 
unit. Two exceptional lines of men’s 
shoes are now available from stock in 
a comprehensive variety of styles and 
a complete range of sizes and widths. 
Both of these lines are in the grades 
that are today most completely re- 
sponding to the call for unusual qual- 
ity shoes at prices the consumer can 
afford to pay and with a satisfactory 
operating margin to the retailer. 

“PEDWIN SHOES” (They Win 
Your Feet) have just been presented 
to the trade within the present year 
and have already won for themselves 
wide popularity with the consumer and 
retailer alike. 

The other stock proposition includes 
“HU-MAN-IC—Shoes for Men”—a line 
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of refined, tailored styles to retail 
profitably at $5.00. These are city made 
shoes produced in St. Louis. 


The Valley Shoe Corp. 


The Valley Shoe Corporation began 
business in 1926. President B. B. Gold- 
man three years previously had organ- 
ized the Chouteau Shoe Manufacturing 
Company which he directed until he 
sold it to other interests, and started 
up again under the present corporate 
name. Valley is a father and son or- 
ganization in which pride of accom- 
plishment in the making of fine shoes 
is the dominant motive. The son 
and vice-president, Myron Goldman, 
wrestles with the styles and loves it. 
He is ably assisted by Berney Brown. 
The company’s product is sold under 
the name of Valcraft Shoes and retails 
in the $7.50 to $10.00 price range. 
Myron says his patterns and lasts are 
original and distinctive. The Valley 
product goes into department stores 
and high grade shoe stores. It has na- 
tional distribution. 


Vitality Shoe Co. 


The Vitality Shoe Company in St. 
Louis, manufacturers of Vitality 
Health Shoes for women, men and boys 
and children, reports progress. 

This young company, presenting its 
first line of Vitality Health shoes, Good- 
year welts exclusively for women, just 
three and one-half years ago at the be- 
ginning of the depression era, has had 
an experience that is perhaps entirely 
unique in the shoe business. 

From the very beginning the shoes 
have had acceptance from the highest 
type retail stores throughout the coun- 
try indicating that a well planned pro- 
gram and carefully styled and good fit- 
ting shoes were presented. 

During the second year, a line of 
Vitality Health Shoes for men was cre- 
ated, which originally was distributed 
through a separate sales organization. 

It was found expedient, however, to 
combine the sales in each territory un- 
der _one representative in order to 
éliminate confliction in distribution, 
and the season following the combining 
of these two lines there was added a 
line of women’s United Process (ce- 
mented) shoes as a demand was felt 
for this type of footwear. 

This was followed the next season by 
the addition of a line of Goodyear welt 
shoes for big misses, misses and chil- 
dren. 

With each line receiving specialized 
attention from style experts, and with 
each meriting through its sales a con- 
sistently widening plan of service, we 
find this assemblage of shoes present- 
ing an in-stock service that includes 
widths for women from AAAA to 
EEE; for men, from AAA to G; and 
for girls and children, from AAA to E, 
in size runs that complete the scales. 

In a short space of time the Vitality 
name developed an acceptance now 
widely recognized. 

Through this medium, millions of 
homes are reached, and with the added 
publicity that is done locally by deal- 
ers in the metropolitan papers of the 
country, further and additional pub- 
licity is gained. 




















































PAUSE 
A MOMENT 


to review the accomplishments of 
the past year. It is most gratify- 
ing to us that our many friends 
have made possible an increase 
in our business. In face of exist- 
ing conditions, this evidence of 
satisfaction and confidence in our 
products, policies and _ service 
warms our hearts. We are grate- 
ful for the goodwill and loyal 
support of our customer friends. 
And we are resolved to continue 
our efforts to give full measure in 


value and service. 


AS er 


PULLMAN SLIPPERS 


and SWAN padded sole house and 
boudoir slippers in men’s, women’s 
and children’s sizes, sheepskin cuff 
slippers and children’s pre-welts are 
some of the lines for whose recogni- 
tion we extend our thanks. 


SWAN 


SHOE CO., INC. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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INDUSTRY’S GREATEST 
PROGRESS EXPRESSED IN 
CHILDREN’S SHOES 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 225] 


Retail stores were being made over to give serious 
attention to the children’s department. In 1915 spe- 
cial treatment of the fixtures and fitting chairs made 
its bow, and what was a unique experience in those 
days, today becomes common practice when designing 
a children’s department. At last the children’s busi- 
ness in the shoe store occupied a position of impor- 
tance. Merchants saw the future customers growing 
up from this section into men’s and women’s depart- 
ments later. This recognition gave an impetus to the 
business that placed it in the forefront of shoe retail- 
ing. 

Shoemaking was in the advanced stage and manu- 
facturers were attempting new and more appealing 
patterns. Pumps for little girls with slightly higher 
heels (constantly protested against by parents) were 
being worn and the passing of fashion from older 
sister to little sister had come to pass. 

“A new scientifically made last that gives every 
child’s toe a chance, that will not hurt the tender 
bones in a child’s foot or allow the toes to sprawl 
out,” was a statement reminding us of the distance 
we had traveled in a “Half Century of Progress” in 
the shoe industry. Merchants were looking for shoes 
with a purpose rather than just footwear. The public 
was becoming educated and demanding children’s 
shoes that were of proper construction, with toe room, 
properly designed lasts. Advertising hdd taught cus- 
tomers the fundamental principles of children’s good 
shoes. 

The narrow lasts of men’s and women’s shoes fol- 
lowed, but on this occasion the children’s shoes failed 
to be influenced by this trend. Women were step- 
ping out in Louis heel boots with pointed toes, but 
children’s shoes continued on their path of improve- 
ment. 

Better and new materials were constantly being 
used in manufacturing. Sole leather was an important 
point stressed. Longer wearing qualities were being 
injected into all parts of the construction. More com- 
fort continued to be the aim of the industry. Patterns 
had ventured into the brogue oxford and sports ox- 
ford fields. 

Shoemaking on children’s shoes, it seemed, had 
reached the zenith in perfection. But each step of 
betterment was but an incentive for further effort. 
The period had arrived when the tendency was for 
girls over twelve to step into shoes fashioned after 
women’s patterns, and boys over twelve into more 
mannish shoes. Patterns were more styleful and the 
sports demand had become pronounced. 

[TURN TO PAGE 291, PLEASE] 
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« 
KKK 
INCREASING CAPACITY 
to 4000 PAIRS daily 


HARRISON 


*1.50 TO *2.00 
MEN’S 
BOYS’ 

YOUTHS 
and LITTLE GENTS’ 


RETAILERS 
40 STYLES CONSTANTLY IN STOCK 


* 


Producing sound values season in and season out is keep- 
ing our factory so busy that we are forced to increase 
capacity to 4000 pairs a day. Harrison shoes are an ave- 
nue of constant profit to hundreds of retailers whose 


loyalty makes this growth possible. 


Spring Lines are without doubt the most outstanding 
values we have ever produced. See them—either in Bos- 
ton or Chicago, or our salesman in your territory will 


call on request. 


At CHICAGO 


PALMER HOUSE 
and 19 SO. WELLS ST. 


BOSTON - 186 LINCOLN ST. 


* 
HARRISON SHOE CO. Everett, Mass. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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RUBBER GAINS INCREASING IMPORTANCE 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80c] 


business brisk is cold, snowy weather 
that will use up the goods now in the 
market.” While galoshes were not 
known in those days, some merchants 
were of the opinion that there was a 
place for this type of shoe. 

“This is rubber day,” said a Chicago 
merchant as he pulled out a huge 
drawer filled with neat blue-lined rub- 
bers or “gums” as Philadelphians 
called them and proceeded to fit a pair 
upon a lady’s foot. 

“Look at that young lady,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to a girl who was in- 
dustriously tugging at the straps of a 
pair of rubber boots much in the man- 
ner of her little brother. “She’s a 
sensible girl,” remarked the merchant 
after he finished the sale. “Why 
shouldn’t a lady wear boots in muddy 
weather, the same as a gentleman?” 

Discounts were constantly being agi- 
tated in the “Gay Nineties.” Price con- 
fusion raged in the industry, with 
changes taking place and protests being 
made by the merchants. Discounts 
offered in 1890 were: “Commencing 
April 1 the discount will be 38 and 6 
per cent off the regular price list. This 
is equivalent to a single discount of 
41.72 per cent off. The present dis- 
counts are 45 and 5 per cent off equals 
a single discount of 47.75 per cent, so 
that the net advance is 6.03 per cent. 
It is generally admitted that this ad- 
vancement is hardly sufficient to cover 
the increased cost of production.” 

Tennis shoes were being improved in 
style and construction and a ventilated 
type was exploited as an innovation. 
Heavy duck varieties were popular but 
a style note was injected into the ox- 
fords and balmorals which could be 
bought in plaid, brown and white. 

Fitting qualities were not as perfect 
as the rubbers of today. One large 
company was marketing a new “hold- 
fast” rubber for ladies and misses that 
had “an appliance to pevent ladies, 
misses and children’s shoes from slip- 
ping off the feet.” It was attached to 
the back part of the rubber and strap- 
ped acoss the instep. 

A bathing shoe with three bow ties 
and tongue was a daring adventure of 
the rubber industry at this period. Up 
to this time, bathing shoes had not been 
promoted. 

In 1895 prices were raised but con- 
tributing factors such as increased con- 
sumption of rubber “used in the manu- 
facture of bicycle and wagon tiring” 
were advanced as reasons for higher 
prices. New lasts were adding to the 
costs of making rubbers. We were in 
a period of pointed toe shoes and rub- 
bers were improved to the extent that 
manufacturers were conforming their 
footwear to the lasts of leather shoes. 
“Formerly a shoe was a shoe and a 
rubber a rubber. Now shoes came in 
every variety of form—broad, narrow 
with round toe, pointed toe, needle toe— 
and the rubbers must fit them. This 











demand for a great variety in the fash- 
ions of rubbers, has materially increased 
the cost of manufacturing.” 

A molded rubber was announced as 
“all in one piece” with “no seams, no 
lining, no weak spots.” A sample pair 
cost in women’s—$1.00 and men’s $1.25. 
More styles were yet to be seen before 
this year passed—with a three buckle 
galosh for women making its bow to 
meet the requirements of the pointed 
toe last and the new interest in style. 
Footwear protection and health advant- 
ages were attracting women’s patron- 
age. The notch at the back of men’s 
rubbers for placing the free foot on 
the rubber to remove it, was also being 
emphasized as having sales advantages. 

Fitting qualities were now being 
stressed by the industry. Manufactur- 
ers were having difficulties in keeping 
abreast of the style changes in women’s 
shoes and retailers were being warned: 
“The mills are even more dependent 
upon early orders this year, than ever 
before, because of the great increase 
in the number of difficult styles and 
shapes. The rubber must fit the shoe 
and must closely follow the fashion of 
the prevailing shape. Orders for rub- 
bers should be placed at the same time 
they order leather goods.” 

Approaching the twentieth century, 
we were to see the rubber industry ex- 
pand its usefulness to the shoe indus- 
try with the invention of the rubber 
heel, to be shortly: followed with rub- 
ber soles for leather footwear. Health 
values of rubber heels were the first 
appeals in this field. Rubber heels, it 
was declared, “are to prevent the jar 
of the body, save the strength, ease the 
nerves, outwear leather heels, resilient.” 
Little did anyone realize at that time 
the tremendous production that was to 
be attained from this small beginning 
of the rubber heel. Rubber soles were 
being experimented with in attaching 
them to soles or leather shoes. 

The definite improvement observed 
in the rubber footwear business was the 
rolled edge sandal four buckle arctic 
and hip boot—all new products of the 
early twentieth century. Women’s rub- 
bers were being made in various heel 
heights which was a forward movement 
of the industry. A new policy of going 
direct to the retail trade was announced 
by some manufacturers. This occurred 
about 1905. Progress was rapid but 
little change was to be noted in outside 
appearances of footwear. Sizes and 
lasts had a new meaning to the manu- 
facturers, which brought about better 
fitting products. Fit became an im- 
portant word through the industry and 
the retail shoe trade quickly seized the 
opportunity of merchandising their 
rubbers by exploiting these features. 
‘Finishes were not stressed in the sell- 
ing appeal of the merchandise of this 
day. 

The year 1910 opened with prosper- 
ous business. “The United States Rub- 
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ber Company claims that this will be 
the best year in its history and the 
same can be said of almost every inde- 
pendent company. The latter have 
good orders on their books.” 

The practical use of rubbers was an 
approach to new selling ideas. Moth- 
ers were advised to keep their chil- 
dren’s feet dry with rubbers. “No 
child should be allowed to go out in the 
snow or when walking is wet, without 
rubbers.” 

The most important development of 
the following two years, up to the 
period when we entered the World War 
in 1917, was an announcement by two 
of the largest manufacturers of compo- 
sition soles. These were promoted with 
vigor and shoe manufacturers and re- 
tailers viewed this new sole material 
with concern, as leather prices were on 
the upward trend and a substitute for 
soles was something to be considered. 
Shoe manufacturers were featuring 
lines with these new soles with equal 
durability of leather. 

The shoe merchant was becoming 
more and more interested in crepe sole 
canvass top footwear. Shoes of this 
type were popular with parents and 
children alike. The demand growing 
and supplanting many pairs of leather 
shoes worn during vacation. Sports 
footwear was another vogue increasing 
the ‘use of crepe soles. Not all the 
early experiments in attaching them to 
leather shoes were satisfactory. This 
was a new venture by shoe manufactur- 
ers. Eventually the difficulties were 
mastered and the acceptance of this 
new bottom construction had _ been 
established. 

The college influence had some ef- 
fect in hastening the introduction of 
galoshes with patent fasteners. The 
four-buckle artics were being worn by 
“Betty Co-ed”—cuff turned down and 
the buckles unfastened, with part of 
the galosh flopping in all directions. It 
was a fad and was being adopted by 
girls throughout the country. 

In 1924 and 1925 galoshes with 
patented fasteners made their appear- 
ance, followed quickly with other new 
and different types. The industry was 
involved in bringing out some kind of 
galosh to meet the sudden acceptance 
of a new product designed to protect 
footwear and feet. Women discovered 
that warmth was a new thrill in wear- 
ing galoshes and their practical use 
soon became a positive winter accessory 
that was necessary in the complete 
footwear wardrobe. 

Russian boots had a fling in the 
leather shoe field to be followed by a 
rubber boot similar in design. This 
vogue was short lived, however. 

All types of this new vogue were 
being brought out. Button fasteners, 
snap devices and other trick fastening 
arrangements of galoshes all came on 
the market with a burst of promotion. 
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Don?t GAMBLE? 
DLAY SAFES 


» » » 


DEFINITELY SPECIFY 


Clore 


MARK 


NFORTUNATELY, 
some shoe manufac- 
turers forget that genuine 
SUVA CLOTH costs no 
more than other so-called 
““mesh fabrics’” — that it is 
worth many times the inferior 
fabrics used to reduce the cost 
of shoes a few cents a pair 





... that this reduction does 
not pay! 


“Suva 1933” “—— 


aaheatnisciciditel Early cruise and Palm Beach 
Go.psTEIN Footwear, INc. 7 
sales prove this. 


‘this Cultivate that profitable extra 
pair sale by specifying the 


DPDALMER HOUSE original SUVA CLOTH. 


Your customer will again de- 


Room 1159 mand SUVA SHOES... So 


SUVA CLOTH — REPTILES cool . . . So comfortable. 
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aie New Solid Weaves: 
PINGO .. . . FLIPPEE 
CORDUREE .... MELEE 


Write for Swatches 


MARCUS A. HEYMAN 


47 West 34th St. New York City » » 
Patentee and sole distributor of SUVA CLOTH 
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. . . but we're certainly 
proud of it 


E really don’t belong in this 50th 

Anniversary Issue. We are just babes- 
in-the-wood compared to the old established 
manufacturers who are taking this oppor- 
tunity to review success records of 50 or 
more years’ making. 
But if it hadn’t been for the sage counsel, 
the encouragement, the willing co-opera- 
tion of these older heads in the business, 
Darex could never have attained the very 
pleasing two-year record of success which 
has rewarded our efforts. 


So we take this opportunity to express our 
heartfelt gratitude to the manufacturers who 
have indicated their faith in Darex Soles by 
showing and pushing them; to the retailers 
whohavehad the courageto go out and prove 
by actual sales and re-sales the exceedingly 


DAREK 





steady and profitable business to be built with 
these practical modern outsoles; and to our 
many other friends in the industry who have 
advised and encouraged us on our way up. 


Not only to the customers who are buying 
Darex Soles, but also to those manufacturers 
and retailers who use and swear by Darex 
Insoles and Darex Gold Seal Cements, we 
pledge ourselves to continue to justify their 
confidence in us by constantly striving for 
improved quality and reduced costs in all 
the products we manufacture. 


For it is only by setting and following such 
a standard that we shall be able — on our 
50th anniversary! — to point to an equally 
enviable record of service to the shoe indus- 
try. Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


SOLES 
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RUBBER GAINS INCREASING 


IMPORTANCE 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 240] 


The rapid swing upward in this field 
is so recent that little need be added 
in this review of the industry. Style 
was now a factor to be dealt with. 

Additional betterments- were being 
made in lasts and heel heights and 
sizes reached their -most advanced 
stage. Going into the fiftieth year of 
progress, galoshes had not exhausted 
their possibilities. Finishes and simu- 
lations of leather materials were being 
placed on the market. 

Dull surfaces and suede effects in 
rubbers, to coordinate the fashion of 
leather footwear, caused some astonish- 
ment in the trade when the new lines 
were introduced. 

These new features removed barriers 
and opened up new horizons, silencing 
those who scoffed at the idea that many 
advancements would be made in the 
next march of progress. 

Invisible fasteners were but another 
construction feature to meet the ap- 
proval of the fair sex. One large firm 
designed a galosh without fasteners, 
that slipped over the shoe. Outstand- 





ing achievement in the industry during 
this latter period was being accom- 
plished. 

Beach sandals and outdoor footwear 
came along with a rush and many pairs 
were supplying the wants of the cus- 
tomer who formerly bought leather 
shoes to be used for a similar purpose. 

Rubber had dropped in price and the 
quality of the footwear produced dur- 
ing the last year (1932) was pro- 
claimed by manufacturers to be the 
best possible. Pure rubber was more 
economical to use than substitutes and 
once again the customer was benefited 
by receiving the greatest values yet 
known in the business. 

In climaxing a story of an industry 
that has grown to the proportions of 
the rubber footwear business, the 
imagination has not been developed suf- 
ficiently to leap into the future and 
encompass what progress can be ex- 
pected in the next fifty years. We 
know its direction will be forward and 
its vision set upon a goal of achieve- 
ment surpassing all efforts of the past. 








THE LAST—EVER IMPROVING 
FOUNDATION 
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legs, newel posts and small columns 
But Blanchard also made gun stocks and 
axe handles, neither of which had cir- 
cular cross sections and both of which 
were cut by hand labor. 

Unfortunately, there is no record of 
time consumed, nor even of the lan- 
guage used by this pioneer in perfect- 
ing his machine. All we know is that 
he finally achieved his goal and that his 
machine, improved, modernized and 
made infinitely more wonderful than 
the original, is now used in turning out 
the wood lasts over which is made the 
footwear of the civilized world. 

That was Step Number One in the 
modernization of the last industry; 
after which there was a pause of about 
thirty years before anyone began se- 
riously to worry again. 

In 1845, John Kimball looked askance 
at the number of shoes whose stitches 
were ripped in pulling the solid wood 
lasts from the finished merchandise. 
The percentage was entirely too high. 
Some method, he thought, must be 
devised to make the last smaller before 
withdrawing it. Kimball’s solution was 
a detachable wooden piece sliding in a 
slot in the cone of the last. When the 
shoe was finished, the wooden piece was 
drawn out, relieving the tension on the 
shoe upper and making it much easier 
to remove than it ever had been in the 
past. ; 

That was Step Number Two—fol- 
lowed by Pause Number Two—for it 








was a mere matter of about thirty-five 
years, bringing us to 1880, before the 
next major development came to pass 
in the last industry. 

This was the introduction of rights 
and lefts principally in women’s shoes. 
Before that time it was common prac- 
tice to make both shoes of a pair over 
the same piece of wood. 

Also a system of length measure- 
ments had been introduced but there 
were only two widths. A shoe was 
“thin” or it was “fat.” If the latter, 
the shoemaker had achieved this “fat- 
ness” by fitting a piece of leather over 
the cone of the last. If a customer had 
a bunion joint, the last was built out 
at that point with leather, or even with 
a roughly shaped lump of wood glued 
to the side wall of the last. “Fat 
ankle” shoes were made on the same 
principle, by building up the forepart 
of the last. 

With the introduction of rights and 
lefts, trade interest reverted to the 
problem solved in 1845 by John Kimball 
with his slotted last. The first im- 
provement on this idea was the so- 
called “block” last, in which a fairly 
large section (or block) of the cone was 
sawed out and then replaced, being held 
in position by a pin or knob. Then 
came the type of last in which the block 
was held in place by a spring and pin 
—pressure on the latter releasing the 
spring when the last was removed. 
Following these came various types of 
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hinged lasts, the inventions of half a 
dozen men—also much acrimonious dis- 
cussion as to prior rights and at least 
one lawsuit. 

The industry now had a last manu- 
facturing machine, hinged lasts in 
rights and lefts, all the necessary 
lengths and three or four widths. Also 
the so-called circumferential measure- 
ments—the measurements around the 
foot—were generally recognized as 
being important if really well-fitting 
shoes were to be built. 

Nevertheless, chaos reigned, because 
there was no uniform method of mark- 
ing shoes; neither were any two manu- 
facturers in accord as to what combina- 
tion of last measurements should be as- 
signed to any given size and width. 

Merchants united in a demand for 
some form of standardization which 
would permit them to do what one of 
them described as a “safer business.” 
J. Samuels of Hartford, Conn., self- 
elected leader of the movement, declared 
that “the great importance of this sub- 
ject can scarcely be overrated, and 
none can appreciate it more than the 
retail dealer who now has his shelves 
stocked with odds and ends which do 
not fit, and of different makes in which 
there is no similarity of size.” 

The.crux of the matter is to be found 
in the last twelve words. 

The leading editorial of the Boor 
AND SHOE RECORDER, issue of May 26, 
1886, tells us “it is astonishing that 
this matter has been so long neglected. 
If we could imagine drygoods men sell- 
in cloth by yard measures of different 
lengths, or grocers using scales mark- 
ing pounds of different weights, we 
would have something of the methods 
at present found in the shoe trade.” 

Whereupon the REcorpDER hurled its 
editorial hat in the ring and, much to 
the embarrassment of its harassed 
salesmen, openly advocated that shoe 
manufacturers be enjoined further 
from using the system (or lack of sys- 
tem) then in vogue. The RECORDER 
fought for a universal code designat- 
ing length, width, instep and _ heel. 
Lengths, it was argued, might well be 
expressed in numbers from 1 up; 
widths in letters from A to E; instep 
measurements in numbers from 1 to 5; 
and heel measurements in the same 
way as insteps. A sample code might 
read 6B12. Decoded this would indi- 
cate that the shoe was size 6 in length; 
B wide; and that the last over which 
the shoe was made had the standard 
measurements which made it a No. 1 
instep and a No. 2 heel. 

It was a very warm summer. 

Manufacturers objected strenuously. 
They felt that the systems of measure- 
ments which they had adopted in their 
lasts and the markings by which they 
designated size, width, etc., were an 
integral part of their stock in trade. 
They feared that standardization might 
ruin the mysterious power exerted by 
all the cabalistic symbols, hieroglyphic 
characters, figures and letters stamped 
in the shoe lining. 

But the merchants went ahead. Two 
retail associations, one then flourishing 
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You sell the Greatest Value You 


can offer in SERVIC E 
and OUTING shoes 


for BOWS and MEN - with 





non-slip soles and heels 


YOUR PROFIT PRODUCERS ... 


If you carefully study your stock . . . you will find they fall 
into one well-defined class, namely, “Shoes with a pur- 


pose.” 


Outside of this group it is a case of dog-eat-dog and the inevitable red- 
ink path that leads to the sheriff’s door! 


GRO-CORD Soles (and heels) give to each shoe so equipped a dis- 
tinctive “selling point,” if added service or longer wear per dollar of 
investment (so essential in boys’ shoes) is what you want to build up 
your business reputation with; or, if your customer is an industrial 
worker or policeman where slipping hazards or chill floors or pave- 
ments are encountered, they then fit the purpose as importantly as the 
over-alls or the uniform. 


Since the Purpose of Business is Profit, then you, as a shoe merchant, 
must seli footwear having a distinctive purpose. 


GRO-CORDS have the distinction of longer wear at no greater cost; 
of endorsement by safety engineers in many industries; of being 
officially adopted by the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts of America; and, 
in a day of changing values, GRO-CORD quality remains as always— 
uniformly highest grade. 


Insure yourself a greater volume of profitable business by insisting 
your shoes come with GRO-CORD Soles and Heels. 


Lima Cord Sole and Heel Co. 


LIMA - - - OHIO 


. NE 
, KS 





GRO-CORDS “ON PARADE” 
Room 9904 
PALMER HOUSE 
Jan. 8-11 
N. S. R. A. CONVENTION 


10 styles with GRO- 
CORD Soles carried 

By in stock— 
WINCHELL 5 of Bend-Easy Flexi- 


IN STOCK 
ble Work and Outing 
Shoes; 3 on Munson 
and 2 on Hiker Last. 


1 Police Shoe—Hiker 
Last. 


4 Boy Soldier Shoes 
worn by Scouts—Mun- 
son Last. 


WINCHELL SHOE MFC. CO 
MATICH = MASSACHUSETTS 


Write For 
This Catalog. 


Winchell Shoe Mfg. Co. 


Men’s Good Shoes at 
Popular Prices 


NATICK, MASS. 
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SPORT SOLES....LONG WwW 


Panther-Panco Sport Soles will be 
shown by leading shoe manufacturers 
at the Chicago and Boston Shows. 

The proven popularity of these soles is 
attributable to their durability—light 
flexibility—economy—authentic colors 


and distinctive patterns. 


LONDON BROADWAY 
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All Panther-Panco Sport Soles are made 
with reinforced toes, and in a wide 
variety of colors—Black—Blonde 
(leather shade)—White—Pure Gum— 
Neutral, for men’s, boys’, youths’, little 
gents’, women’s, misses’, and children’s 
shoes, with heels to match. 

Specify Panther-Panco Sport Soles and 


Heels for greater value. 
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IF 
WINTER 
COMES 


Can spring be 
far behind? 





AND THINKING OF SPRING CARRIES OUR 
THOUGHTS TO NEXT SUMMER WHEN 


ZAPON 


BEACH SANDALS 
‘no SUMMER SHOES 


will be the vogue in smart watering places 
and mountain resorts. Zapon has again 
demonstrated its leadership in the field. 


Zapon, in leather cloth, and Izarine suede 
are always in tempo with the latest style 
and color trend. Slippers and summer 
shoes in Zapon have a sales magnetism 
whenever displayed. 


4 WE'LL SEE YOU AT THE SHOW > 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Atlas Powder Company 


Stamford Connecticut 
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STYLE KEEPS STEP WITH 


THE AGE OF SPEED 
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tant battlefields, even though Dr. Munson had given 
his last to the shoe world, men in civilian clothes were 
wearing very narrow toes during the 1916-18 stirring 
times. Lasts for the most part were sharply pointed, 
had long foreparts, with about 2%4-inch vamps. Toes 
were of the flat recede type, reminiscent of those 
worn 10 years previous. With this development 
came a widening of lasts at the ball, soles carried a 
moderate wide extension edge. 

These lasts carried a flat one-inch heel, and caused 
more or less discomfort to those with high insteps. 
Experiments were made with fitted raised shanks as 
a remedy. 

The style situation in men’s shoes gets more com- 
plex, due to the trend to diversify materials—a war- 
time measure—designed to conserve materials needed 
for military purposes. Quite a swing to button boots 
came, in fact, all current styles were far removed 
from the soldier-type footwear. Prices are soaring, 
merchants in small towns think nothing of buying 
shoes to retail at $18.00. Factories are busy making 
army shoes, and merchants are worrying about 
whether they can get enough shoes to fill their needs. 


A great movement was started in 1923 to popu- 
larize light weight men’s shoes for Summer selling. 
All shoe associations gave hearty endorsement to the 
movement, which was originally sponsored by The 
Shoe Retailer, although all shoe trade papers gave it 
splendid support. The battle cry of ’Light Weight 
Shoes for Summer” caught the fancy and imagina- 
tion of the entire trade, although no great customer 
reaction was made manifest. 

Along in 1905, “Yellow” tan calf accounted for 
90 per cent of the dress shoe sales. Two years later, 
the swing was to 90 per cent black in the street types 
These sudden changes were common during the early 
90’s, but as lasts and patterns did not fluctuate so 
rapidly, most merchants got from under by the simple 
process of holding their “wrong or late guesses” over 
for a couple of years—if they did not go broke in 
the meanwhile. 

The next major development in men’s styles came 
in 1924, when the balloon trousers caused the ad- 
vent of balloon lasts. O’Connor & Goldberg of 
Chicago are credited by some with first sponsoring 
this last. Next in rapid order came the French last 
as developed by Florsheim. This, by the way, is still 
their best selling wood. There was nothing new; 
this was just a‘ modernization of the old shovel toe, 
but it ran into millions of pairs, and that tells the 
story of its popularity. Now the custom last leads 
for present-day selling. 
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with New York as its headquarters and 
the other in Boston, united to put it 
over. A joint convention was held in 
Philadelphia on July 20, 1886, at which 
was adopted a resolution to make 
standardized last measurements a fact 
instead of a hope. Chairman of the 
committee was the same J. Samuels 
who had been so active in the work 
leading up to the convention. As co- 
workers he selected I. B. Arnold of 
Champlaign, Ill.; J. K. Brown of Wor- 
cester, Mass.; and G. C. Courtwright 
of Union City, Pa. 

Little is known of how the committee 
conducted its work. Its. members pre- 
sumably studied the French system, 
also the English—although how this 
could have helped them is not clear as 
both those countries had systems 
almost as chaotic as the American. 
They secured measurements from last 
manufacturers. They wrote letters 
asking for help from the shoe manu- 
facturers. They strove mightily to 
evolve a system which would do the 
most good to the industry at large with- 
out, at the same time, upsetting the 
manufacturer completely. What they 
wanted was an average—a happy me- 
dium on which everyone could agree. 

Finally the work was done and a 
complete report was made to the indus- 
try before a special meeting of the then 
newly-formed National Association of 
Retail Shoe Dealers. This meeting was 
held in New York City in January, 
1887, and the report of the committee 
was adopted. 

The measurements recommended by 
the committee at that time have not 
been changed materially since then. 

While the early development of the 
last industry may seem to have been a 
bit leisurely, no such hesitation in 
tackling problems is apparent in later 
days. 

Reference was made early in this 
article to the last turning machine, 
built by adding improvement after im- 
provement to the original Blanchard 
lathe designed to turn gunstocks. The 
modern machine’s chief feature is a 
swiftly revolving knife which eats its 
way into a block of wood, following the 
pattern presented by the hand-made 
model last which is also mounted on 
the machine. 

Pages could be written on this ma- 
chine alone, for it not only will turn 
out a last identical with the model, but 
can be made, also, to turn out an entire 
run of lasts lengths and widths step- 
ping up automatically or down—with 
no guide other than the single model. 

In actual practice, however, it has 
been found better not to take full ad- 
vantage of the lathe’s ability in this 
respect, because of the liability of small 
errors in the model to exaggerate 
themselves as the sizes become larger. 
The first deviation from the original 
practice was to have, in women’s lasts 
for instance, a model size 4 from which 
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were made lasts from 1 to 5. Another 
model last, size 6, was used to make the 
larger sizes, the machine grading up, 
as it is called; and adjusted further- 
more, to make only those widths called 
for—and no others. 

In some last factories the machine is 
called on to make only a few sizes up. 
If it is desired to make a run of lasts, 
advancing by half sizes from 1 to 10, 
model lasts are made in 2%, 4, 5%, 7 
and 8%. The tendency of the machine 
to exaggerate errors has no room for 
play when this is done; each last comes 
out exactly the size it should be, with 
all its circumferential measurements 
in proportion. 

Generally speaking, the development 
of new lasts in recent years has fol- 
lowed two distinctly different lines— 
both of which, however, merge in the 
finished wood. The first of these lines 
is style; the second is comfort. In 
other words, while a last may be de- 
signed for manufacturers of high style 
shoes, if it cannot be worn in comfort 
it might just as well never have been 
Lorn. Similarly, if a comfort last does 
not have pleasing lines, the women 
simply won’t like it. 

This, then, is the job of the last com- 
pany—an endless one. In actual prac- 
tice, here is what is likely to happen 
when someone—merchant, manufactur- 
er or last man—is bitten by an idea for 
a new last for women’s shoes. 

First, a model last is made by hand— 
size 4B—conforming as nearly as pos- 
sible to the standard measurements 
laid down by the committee of retail 
merchants back in 1887. A shoe is 
made over that last and tried on a 
model. It may fit perfectly. Suppose 
it does. 

“Will it,” asks the last man, “fit 
smaller and larger feet—narrower and 
wider feet—with an equal degree of 
perfection? Let’s find out.” 

So smaller and larger lasts are made 
from that original 4B model. In fact, 
the last man is apt to make what looks 
like the size run of an insane asylur—- 
a 2C,a 6B, a 7AA anda7C. Do these 
fit women models on whom they are 
tried? 

Perhaps they look fine when placed 
on the foot. But will they continue to 
have the same pleasing appearance and 
comfort after they have been given 
some wear? The women are asked to 
wear them daily for two weeks or more; 
and make sure that they will retain 
their shape and that the foot will not 
slip forward over the innersole. 

A pretty strenuous test, is it, but 
even that is only half the battle. The 
last manufacturer still has to take into 
consideration the fact that feet are as 
individual as faces. In an attempt to 
build some kind of a basis for his oper- 
ations, he has had to classify women’s 
feet into about five different groups. 
Perhaps the factory’s and last man’s 

rl models account for only two of 
these classes. It must be determined 
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therefore, whether the last under con- 
sideration will fit any of the other 
classes. 

Not infrequently, in solving this 
problem, the shoe manufacturer will 
make 100 pairs in a long run of sizes 
and widths and send them to a retail 
store where real fitting of shoes is 
known and practiced. 

“Try these on your customers,” the 
manufacturer writes, “and tell us how 
they come out.” 

Back comes the answer, and this is 
an actual occurrence: 

“Don’t sell this last under B wide.” 

In other words, the last in question 
has been found to be a good fitter on 
only the short fat type of foot. If put 
into the line the chances are that shoes 
will be made not longer than 5% or 6. 
In another actual occurrence, the mer- 
chant reported that the last being 
tested should not be sold above C wide. 
It had proved a good fitter for the long 
narrow foot and a _ correspondingly 
poor fit for the woman with short, fat 
feet. 

What else does the last manufacturer 
have on his mind these days? 

He must watch the changing life of 
the people. In the early days of this 
century, when much-corseted women 
had wasp waists, they spent most of 
their time sitting down. Then they 
started to go places and do things. 
They lost their corsets and their feet 
got larger. It was the last industry 
which saw this coming and was ready 
for it when the manufacturer, having 
heard from his retail friends, de- 
manded roomier lasts with fewer 
pinches and corns in the foreparts. 

It’s a tough job. Imagine a formal 
evening slipper—practically nothing 
but a sole and a couple of straps— 
which can be given hard usage on a 
dance floor and continue to give that 
feeling of support and genuine com- 
fort which women are demanding. 
What women want, they will get. The 
problem will be solved by the last 
industry. 

He has to watch garment styles— 
for it is a curious fact that the shape 
of the toe of the last may be influenced 
by the shape of the skirt, or by its 
length, or by the lines of the frock. He 
delves into abstruse problems of bone 
arrangement with foot specialists 
drafted from the ranks of the medical 
profession. He will drop everything 
and talk for hours with anyone whom 
he believes can contribute one iota to 
the existing knowledge of foot comfort. 
Every day, in every way, he has to 
keep thinking of the different types of 
feet, the different sizes in these types, 
the physical habits of men and women 
and a few other things which may, and 
probably have been overlooked. 

Last manufacturing has been classi- 
fied as one of the wood-working indus- 
tries. That’s all wrong. The last man 
is a sculptor. 
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for SPRING shoes... 


OSEBAY 

WILLOW CALF 
| a Capitalize the 
‘Yui | WILLOW 


WN 


! \\ \ To start with—economical to 
( AV ALD 
( ~ \AAY 
rf ( 


you and your customer because 
it is non-scuffing, shape retain- 
ing and more durable. 


Styleful—because it is the or- 
iginal light, supple calf tannage 
so successfully used in smart 
feminine footwear. 


Practical—because it combines 
economy with a full measure of 
good looks. 


WOT XRT VXI AOI ALT AOT VET VOT 
es) 


AMERICAN 
HIDE & LEATHER 
COMPANY 


BOSTON 


WOT YET rT VET XOT VET VOT VOT 
OTS SO 
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and SUMMER shoes 


advantages of 


CALF... 


ROSEBAY WILLOW 

is available in the six staple 

spring colors 
424... . INDIES BROWN 
403.... ADMIRALTY BLUE 
451....CHAFF BEIGE 
400....FAWN BROWN 
421... SWAGGER BROWN 
456....NEW SEA SAND 


and a variety of specialized 
authentic shades meeting every 
possible requirement. 


Also, for the great white _— 
ahead specify American Hide & 
Leather Company's 


WHITE CALF 


NOT ROT YET VOT VET VET VOT WOT 
SE ee 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
MILWAUKEE 


COLUMBUS 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
PARIS, FRANCE 
DOLLIVER AND BRO., SAN FRANCISCO 
AGENTS FOR THE PACIFIC COAST AND ORIENT 


VOT rIT VOT AEF AUT AE YET VET 
| 
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OTHER 
PEOPLES 


A bit of direct- 
mail advertising that is producing 
some real results for the men’s 
shoe department of the George 
Muse Clothing Co. is a post-card 
as follows: 


. / 
wiplt THAT'S NICE. 


0)? 


= 

















“Dear Sir— 

“In ————— 19— you bought 
your last pair of shoes. 
You paid -— for them. 

“Do you know that you can now 
buy the very same shoe for 

? And other smart 
shoes, with the same exclusive 
health and style features are also 
available at prices in line with the 
times. 

“Won't you come in and try 
them? 

“Cordially, 

“The George Muse Clothing 

Company, 

“Atlanta, Ga.” 

Salesmen filled in these cards 
after looking up the customer 
records and mailed them out, with 
the result that the shoe business 
was really stimulated. 


Prev d 
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Dated coffee— 
shucks. Just find out about dated 
shoe stocks. And find out by a man 
who has practiced this phase of 
shoe merchandising for years, and 
so knows all the good points. 

James L. Calwell holds the im- 
portant post of shoe merchandiser 
in the great Pomeroy department 
store in Reading, Pa. No man 
could hold this job for a long term 
of years unless he made money for 
his firm. No man could consist- 
ently make money for the house 
unless he maintains a clean stock. 
The Calwell method is quite sim- 
ple, but it is most effective. 

As all shoes are placed in the 
shelves, they are given a code date. 
The present six months era is 
designated by the letter T, while 
the first six months of 1932 was S. 
The numbers immediately follow- 
ing the serial number tell the month 
so S 3 means the third month of 
year, or March, 1932, while T 10 
would mean October, 1932. 

Never more than the two current 
letters are allowed to be on the 
shelves without drastic action be- 
ing taken. Every 30 days an in- 
ventory is taken of all the “X” 
numbers—as the older stock is 
called. A certain mark down is 
then taken, and a reasonable sales 
stint of a certain number of pairs 
to be cleaned out is made. What 
are left over are grouped at one 
price, P.M.ed, and eventually put 
on the tables for quick action. 


HARRY R. 
TERHUNE 


With this method, Calwell is able 
to govern his turn over so that even 
in his men’s shoe department, he is 
regularly showing a three times 
stock turn. Some price lines may 
be counted on to turn at least six 
times a year, while some of the 
higher priced slow this record down 
considerably. 

Women style shoes are always 
kept within the current letter. They 
are watched carefully, almost day 
by day, so that the moment they 


begin to be broken or moving too 
slow, action is taken. This usu- 
ally consists of dropping the price 
a dollar and adding a 25c P.M. for 
a week. If that does not produce 
the desired action, the price is again 
reduced the same amount, and the 
P.M. kept in force. 

Only a few weeks ago, over 100 
pairs of “X” shoes and P.M.’s 
were sold during one Saturday. 

Here is one shoe buyer that is 
a great believer in P.M.’s as he 
worked for the first merchant to 
introduce this system, William 
Hahn of Washington, D. C. 
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OO: 


Of 


SPRING 


919 CHAFF BEIGE 834 INDIES BROWN 
917 FAWN BROWN 821 SWAGGER BROWN 
916° LEAF BROWN 907 ADMIRALTY BLUE 


So has fashion decreed. And, in the incomparable 
Tandrite Calf, these colors attain their highest state 
of effectiveness. 


Exquisite finish, fine grain, high lustre and pliable 
body... such are the qualities of this masterpiece 
of the tanner's art. 


“Tandrite 
Calf 


E. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, INC., Phila. 


TANNERS OF FINE CALF LEATHERS 
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Wen the women’s 
shoe department of Loveman, Jos- 
eph & Loeb was recently moved 
from the first to the second floor 
the question of continued coopera- 
tion with the women’s hosiery de- 
partment arose. The latter depart- 
ment still remains on the first floor 
and with the two departments just 


rv 











a 


across the aisle from each other 
suggestive selling could be and was 
used to good advantage. A cus- 
tomer could easily be taken from 
one department to the other. With 
the two departments on different 
floors the problem is not so easy. 

The store believes it has solved 
the problem by establishing a hos- 
iery counter in the new shoe depart- 
ment whch was located on the sec- 
ond floor in order to provide more 
space in a more luxurious setting 
in conjunction with 12 other wom- 
en’s wear departments. A girl 
from the hosiery department has 
charge of the hosiery counter and 
her expenses are borne jointly by 
the two departments. Besides ho- 
siery she also handles such accesso- 
ries to the shoe as strings, polish 
and buckles. 

The shoe sales staff finds it easy 
to direct customers to the hosiery 
counter where they may make pur- 
chases along with their shoes. It 
would be hardly practical to take 
them down stairs to the regular 
department. They could be asked 
to stop at the downstairs depart- 
ment but probably would not. The 
counter is located in front of the 
shoe department and next to the ele- 
vators. Specimens of leading 
hosiery styles are carried at the 
counter but the stock is necessarily 
limited. 


On hundred and seventy- 


five pairs of shoes were sold in one 
day recently by the shoe depart- 
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ment of the Golden Eagle Dry 
Goods company store, Denver, Col- 
orado, and the same number of 
shoes also were given away to the 
needy unemployed of the city. 

This unusual incident was ac- 
complished through a newspaper 
advertisement in which the store 
offered $1.00 for every old pair of 
shoes brought to the shoe depart- 
ment. The understanding, was, 
however, as the advertisement read, 
that the dollar was to be part pay- 
ment of a $4.00 pair of shoes on 
sale that one day. 

Thus the buyer was able to pur- 
chase the $4 shoes on payment of 
three dollars and a pair of old 
shoes. Nothing specific was men- 
tioned about the old pair except 


























that they shduld be in good enough 
condition to be repaired. 

The advertisement was titled 
“Help the Unemployed.” It told 
that all the shoes received on the 
following sale would be repaired 
and turned over to the needy. While 
the shoes on sale were really regu- 
lar $4 buys, some profit was real- 
ized on each pair and hence the 
large volume contributed a ple:sing 
total for the day. 

The figure of 175 shoes does 
not include the regular sales of 
other shoes in the department. The 
175 were really extra sales for the 
day. The old shoes were turned 
over to a repair shop, which then 
contributed its bit by putting them 
in shape. The gesture was one of 
those rare combinations—a money- 
maker and a good deed. 


School teachers in 
New York City are facing certain 
salary reductions, then they have 
drains on their pay checks such as 
providing free lunches for the less 
fortunate pupils, consequently they 
are interested in ways to save 


money. Sensing this fact, Lazan 
Brothers who operate the local Foot 
Saver stores, have issued a discount 
card which entitles school teachers 
to a discount of 10 per cent on all 
shoes bought at regular price. 

Louis Lazan, whose job it is to 
contact the outside trade, visits the 
schools and personally distributes 
many of these cards. Often, he will 
cause the entire teaching force of 
many schools to visit his stores, so 
believes that the discount given is 
more than offset by the volume of 
sales gained. 


Nearly all the 
school teachers in Allentown, Pa., 
when asked by their pupils for a 
good place to buy gym shoes, men- 
tioned the H. Ley & Co. depart- 
ment store. These teachers would 
not recommend the store, nor did 
they try to influence the children 
to buy there, but the youngsters did, 
nevertheless. 

Credit for this concentration of 
tennis shoe purchasing in one store 





is due entirely to the shoe buyer, 
S. H. Davis. Davis personally vis- 
ited every grade and high school 
teacher in his city who had any- 
thing to do with athletics, showed 
them his samples, quoted prices— 
and in many cases left samples at 
the school, so the kids could see 
what his store was offering. 

As a result of this activity, a 
normal season’s supply of tennis 
shoes was sold in three weeks. This 
is only a short buying period at the 
beginning of the school fall term. 
Replacements are relatively small 
during the year for these all-white 
tennis bals. It is the opinion of the 
management that the time and ef- 
fort spent in bringing these chil- 
dren to the store, is well worth 
while, for many other purchases 
result. 
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MUCH PLEASED KNOW EVERYBODY 


we Ring type lizards make plenty happy 
shoes for you in Springtime you bet 


SCIENTIFIC NOTE 








BAYER-ROBERTSON genuine rep- 
tiles are all aniline dyed. Any leath- 
er which is well made throughout 
is invariably aniline dyed (not 
painted) and this assures the very 
best color results. 


Any aniline dyed leather is subject 
to the natural, though insignificant, 
results which exposure to the ele- 
ments produces. Do not be misled 
by any statements to the contrary. 


BAYEK- KOBERTSON 


LEATEKER 


meet the Java kinfolk! They're absolutely 
original, genuine reptiles and are presented to you in 
their pristine glory after being delightfully tanned by the 


best specialists. 


You'll see and do a lot with these fellows next season. 
They're already making themselves the talk of the trade! 


Black and white Java types in unglazed skins. Every- 


body's asking for these species. Tanned by our original, 
improved process which yields the mellowest, sturdiest 


reptile leathers. 


Prepare yourself for a big, genuine reptile season! 





COKPORATION 


2 PARK Avenue ...... NEW YORK 
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Ohio‘ COMPLETE 


TO THE INDUSTRY 


IN FINE AND SUPERFINE FOOTWEAR 
Ohio supplies the trade with the most compre- 
hensive line of Calf manufactured. 


L WJ 


Style No. 682. 
“Bostonian” 
Luxor Color No. 88. 
Commonwealth Shoe & ~. " - 
whitmen, Stats. 4 2 y designates the color group of modish shades in men’s 
7 weight smooth leather ; of fine grain, with tight break, 
mellow and shape-holding for comfortable wear, has 
a lustre and deep tone, and full cutting area—truly 
“the world’s finest colored calf!” Its companion 
leather for broguish effect is LUXOR-KILTIE, a 
distinctive boarded grain. 





Swatches on request. . 


KAFFORITE _ 


The light weight calf leather—tanned to meet the 
exacting requirements of carefully lasted, carefully 
fitted footwear for women, misses, and children. 


505 Swagger Brown 538 Admiralty Blue 
526 Indies Brown 540 Chaff Beige 
529 Maderra Brown 541 Fawn Beige 
531 Rust 542 Sea Sand 
Be 1080. 
ie 


Cross"’ ‘4 ' . Swatches on request. 


U. 8. Shoe Pp.» 
Cincinnati, Obio 





the ideal tannage for sport footwear. Its mellow 
texture, its fine grain with a tight break, its depth 
of tonal color, all have their part in giving your 
customers satisfactory service in quality, comfort, 
and style. 
Its companion leather for unlined women’s and 
Style No, 1004. SY . misses’ footwear is Dressy Sport, a prominently 
La nl — a J boarded grain. Will not stain or mar delicate 
at ‘Beige ee ‘ hose. 14 colors and white. 


(Fawn Beige) “a , : _ Swatches on request. 


THE OHIO LEATHER 


Breckton, Mass. 
When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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SERVICE 


AS EXPRESSED IN 


This 1s Ohtio’s contribution to the progress of the 
industry during the past twenty-five years. 





Style No. 76. 
“The Healdarch”’ 
“ ’ ” : Jetta Calf. 
The world’s finest black calf This fine Stetson Shoe Co.,_ Inc. 
‘ ' ‘ p > S. Weymouth, Mass. 
tannage is a great aid to the stylist of men’s 
dressy footwear, where dignity of pattern minus 
adornment, is relied upon for salability; or in 
shoes having a special appeal or in-built feature 
but where comfort is essential. 
Its companion leather for women’s dainty foot- 
wear is Mat Jetta—Shape-holding and of utmost 
comfort to tender feet. 


Swatches on request. 


The one and only light weight calf with a smooth, 
sparkling, washable finish—The ideal leather for 
women’s dress and sports shoes, for nurses’ shoes, 
and for children’s footwear. 

A damp rag with a touch of soap will remove dirt 
or stains and restore its original lustre. 


Swagger Brown Chaff. Beige 

Indies Brown Fawn Beige 

Rust Sea Sand ¥ \ : Fe 
Admiralty Blue White ‘ -\ . é { White “Washette Calf 


Palter-DeLiso, Inc., 


Swatches on request. New York, N 





Pattern designs in the popular shades, imparting 
to the shoe all the smartness of fabric, and to the 
wearer all the comforts and qualities of fine grain 
light-weight calf leather. It comes in a range of 
lovely colors and designs, and is sun fast. Pat- 
terns: Nuva, Nuvatex, Nuva Ritzi, Nuva Nice, 
Nuva Cord. 

Its companion leather is embossed and reptilian 
grains in all of the modish shades. 


Groten Sandal, black and 


Swatches on request. white Nuvatex. 


CO., -GIRARD, OHIO 
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Brooklyn, N. i 
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MOODS AND MODES IN FOOTWEAR 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68] 


called in 1919 to consider the leather shortage. As 
a result, the use of kid was greatly extended. Fabrics 
came on the scene. Reptiles were developed. Until 
now even frogs give up their skins in the cause of 
fashion. 

The Case for Heels 


With the introduction of the lighter turn shoe and 
fancy patterns, heels reached new heights. They had 
been rising gradually since the eighties when an inch 
and a half was the rule for dress shoes. Their dizzi- 
ness in the 1920s brought down a storm of protest 
from doctors, preachers and teachers. These stilts 
that women were wearing was a sign, so said the 
pulpit and the press, of mental, moral and physical 
degeneracy. High heels broke down the arches and 
broke up happy homes. 

Even though our theme is progress, we cannot deny 
that high heels did plenty of mischief in their day. 
We say “their day” because women are learning 
better sense. The last two years have taught us that 
2% heels won’t do for tramping about. Something 


like a happy medium has been reached when walking 


shoes have walking heels and dancing slippers have 
dancing heels. Beauty and common sense have come 
to some sort of a compromise . . . and it took the late 
lamented depression to do the trick! 

According to Mr. Barnes of Ault-William- 
son, who has traveled with shoes as long as the 
RECORDER has been in existence, there were only two 
colors for general daytime wear back in the eighties. 
You had black and you had brown, and the brown 
was the color of molasses candy. It was several 
years before white arrived on the scene for Summer, 
and not until 1920 that the Recorper could say 
“White has become a staple, having passed the spas- 
modic stage.” In 1910, to quote the REcorDER again, 
“We find people want something a little different 
from straight tan,” and so “hazel” brown was intro- 
duced. Not until the work of the Textile Color Card 
Association was begun and with the advent of leather 
stylists into the shoe trade did we have the subtle 
tonalities of brown, beige and gray. 

Little explosions of high color, however, seem to 
have popped up every now and then. Colored boots 
and boots with colored tops. Red. Green. Even 
purple. 1897 was a big green year. The RECORDER 
went so far as to publish a cut in green. No less 
startling an innovation than Macy’s red star in the 
newspapers of today! And there was a tie-up too 
with costumes. “Are you aware,” said a full page 
advertisement, “that green is the predominating 
shade in dress goods for Spring?” “Did it ever occur 
to you that ladies want shoes to match?” 


But not all the stores who stocked up in green 
were able to put over this praiseworthy idea. One 
poor merchant stayed up nights dyeing his green 
shoes black. The story of high color in shoes has 
always been a tricky one. Not until the very recent 
development of dyeable shoes, has the average mer- 
chant been able to handle color without burning his 
fingers. 

Shoes and the Costume 

Shoes considered as part of the costume are not a 
modern invention. Godey’s Lady’s Book, Vogue, 
Harper’s Bazar, are full of descriptions of ravishing 
costumes with ravishing shoes especially designed to 
match. But making the ensemble idea safe for 
democracy is a recent development. “Shoes for the 
occasion” is a comparatively new slogan. In 1907 
one progressive retailer put up a sign, “Don’t wear 
the same pair of shoes in the house that you wear in 
the street.” ‘You should have two pairs, house shoes 
and street shoes.” A manufacturer went even 
further. He offered sets of shoes—street, house and 
dress—with the idea that “we must increase the sale 
of shoes in this year of prosperity.” Did you note 
that date—1907? Such inflation, it seems, always 
goes before a fall! 

Merchants today, as they consider their mark- 
downs, look upon the eighties and nineties as “the 
good old days.” “Not a bit of it,” says George Leach 
o the Geo. E. Keith Shoe Company. “You could lose 
your shirt much easier thirty or forty years ago than 
today. Why? Because when styles went out, such 
as they were, they went—puff—like snuffed candles, 
and for no apparent reason. This year patent leather 
was all the rage, and the next year you couldn’t sell 
a pair. One season everything went tan and the next 
year tan shoes weren’t to be given away. To be sure, 
if you had plenty of capital you might be able to hold 
enormous stocks of these orphan shoes until the 
fashion for their adoption came around again. But 
the smaller operator might be all washed up in one 
disastrous season.” 


The Drama of the Boots 
In those days, according to Mr. Leach, there was 
little or no reason behind a style. No basis in the 
relation to costume trends as there is today. Fashion 
was pure whim and the merchant held the bag. Now, 
at least, women have some reason for accepting or 
rejecting a color and the merchant has some sign- 
posts to guide him. 
In talking to the veterans of the shoe business, we 
find that one event stands out in all their minds. It 
[TURN TO PAGE 270, PLEASE] 
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Se a Pi 
ae Socks 


WHITE NAVY BLUE 


This is a quality leather—firm 
in texture, clear and brilliant Chace Blue No. 1350 
in color. has a violet cast that blends 


with the volume costume blues 
of the coming season. 


nici No. 1312, 
( (Admiralty) is a staple navy. 








BEIGE 
Natural, No. 970 (Chaff) 


will provide the smart “one- 
tone- darker” harmony with 
light beige costumes. 


BROWN 
Cessna No. 800 (= ) al Nn ( 4 
is a lighter neutral, which Ney SE TE ndies ) 


blends with the most impor- is the safest brown in spring 
tant beiges of the season. as well as fall. 


Te New C,stl6 Ss : cll ailiee Q,, bre 


ort 








Chieenplen by request to ium 1702-100 Gold ASireet, New DYork 
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No. 757. Bliack Kid 

Five Eyelet Closed Throat 

Cutout Tie; 39 Last; 

14/8 Heel. Instock AA to 

Em. Price $3.60. Ault Williamson “Corrective Arch” 
Turns are designed to combine the 
stability and support of a Welt with 
Turn flexibility in the fore part. 


They unite seven principal sales points 
which, their manufacturers assert, 
cover the most desirable qualities of 
every type of shoe construction. 


Extensive support is given the dealer © 
from a stock which comprises com- 
plete styles. 

Four smart numbers of RUBY KID 
shoes are shown as carried in stock. 


IT’S AN EVANS 
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WILLIAMSON 


“ SHOE CO. 
have standardized on 


RUBY KID 


What more impressive evidence could be asked or 
given of the most important characteristic of RUBY 
KID— its constant repetition of established standards. 


In a factory that uses so much black kid in the course 
of one year’s production this record is all the more 
remarkable, and shows unmistakably that 


“RUBY KID IS-A DEFINITE SALES INFLUENCE” 
JOHN R. EVANS &.CO. Camden, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS’ i Be CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE 





720. Black Kid . No. 265. Black -™ Nos. 246-51. Black mM 


ecm Center Buckle; Five Eyelet Tie; 21 Five Eyelet Tie; 
35 8 Hee In- Last; 14/8 Heel. Instock Last; 10/8 ae Gpetect 


it; 15 1. 
_ stock AA to E. Price $3.00. A to D. Price $3.00. B to E. Price $3.00. 


LEATHER = feant rena: 
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SAMUEL SHAPIRO 
NEW YORK 


UNIQUE 
IN TEXTURE 
PATENTS APPLIED FOR 
HOTEL STEVENS + CHICAGO + JANUARY 9-10-I! 
When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Offer Chain Advantages 
to Independents 


New YorK—Recently a new com- 
pany, Wise Co-operative Shoe Retail- 
ers, Inc.. was formed to make avail- 
able to independent shoe merchants 
the resources and facilities of the Wise 
chain. No additional Wise stores will 
be opened in cities of less than 250,000 
population and in these smaller cities 
the new voluntary chain, Wise Co-op- 
erative Shoe Retailers, Inc., will select 
independent merchants to participate 
in the new Wise distribution plan. 

For several years, this organization 
explains, the shoe retailers of the 
United States have been doing business 
on a turnover basis of from 1.5 to 2.5. 
Depreciation and markdown losses have 
made profit almost impossible. While 
every retailer has yearned to speed up 
turnover, do business on fewer lines, 
he has not been able to carry into ef- 
fect such a program largely because 
he has been unable to secure leadership 
from a dependable source in adjust- 
ing his program to new conditions. 

In the plan outlined by the Wise Co- 
operative Shoe Retailers, Inc., the in- 
dependent retailer is offered a plan 
that has proven successful under com- 
petition over a period of years. 

To convert a turnover program of 
two times or less to one of four or five 
times seems impossible. And yet some 
Wise Shoe Stores have attained as 
high as 8 to 10 turnovers per year. 
Such a plan permits no opportunity 
for depreciation. 

The so-called chain stores have had 
the advantage of group buying and 
group methods of stock handling. Con- 
centration has been the basis of their 
success. Now the Wise Co-operative 
Shoe Retailers, Inc., is intended to com- 
bine the merits of the independent store 
personal consumer acquaintance with 
the efficiency of a group organization 
of proved success. 


Make ’Em Walk 


Three steps a second—that’s double 
time, according to U. S. Army regula- 
tions. How many ordinary pavement 
pounders can do it? And the step is 
of a length of 36 inches, a full yard! 
A marching step, at quick time, is of a 
length of 30 inches, at the rate of 
slightly more than two steps to a 
second, or, if one would be exact, 128 a 
minute. That’s hustling right along. 
And it takes a trained man to keep to 
the pace. “Walk A Little Faster,” is 
the title of a popular opera. But it 
will take more than music to greet the 
great army of pavement pounders to 
step along a little faster. That’s one 
opportunity for the shoemakers who 
are trying to sell a half a pair more per 
person per’ year, so’ as to’ balance the 
shoe trade budget, get foot work back 
to normal and so on. 
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KANGOLA leather is 
associated only with 
shoes that look, feel 
and wear far better 
than the average. 


Its prestige increases in these 
times. when people have to 
spend more carefully. 


For wear the year ’round by 
men and women, KANGOLA’s 
suppleness and beauty conceal 
amazing sturdiness. 


Its porousness is grateful to 
sensitive feet. 


Kangola 


Important news in 
black men’s-weight 
calf! The past 
month has brought 
forth a brand new 
improved “Black 
Bottom” Calf. 





Silky but firm, tight in break, 
and worked out to cut to the 
best possible advantage. . . . 


“Black Bottom” Calf is now the 
last word in fine leather for 
men’s quality foot-wear. “See- 
ing is believing!”’ 


C.D.BROWN & CO. jf, 


Rochester, NY 
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for 
HEAVY DUTY SHOES 


KITCHENER 


These Northwestern leathers have been 
used for years in shoes designed for 
hard work. They give full protection 
and maximum comfort. Immunity 
from the effects of extreme weather 
conditions is one of the outstanding 
qualities which make them preferred 
by your customers. 





WLI @ NOWESCO @ KITCHENER @ SMOOTH SIDES 


Mm NORTHWESTERN LEATHER 
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Pa oe 


| for 
SPORTS ana JUVENILE 


SHOES 
ELKO or DEERSKIN 


These Northwestern leathers are noted and 
used for their qualities of durability, good 
looks and permanent pliability. Shoes 
made of Elko or Deerskin are better suited 
to growing feet because they never become 
hard and brittle. 


The foot freedom demanded in active 
sports is assured when these Northwestern 
products are used. 





RUSSIDE @ BROGUE @ SCOTAN © ELK SIDES 


COMPANY TRUST BOSTON 
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was the most dramatic of all the turns of fashion in 
this half century. It was the year that boots went out. 

If you remember, boots started to slip in the Spring 
of 1920. Skirts had been climbing until the entire 
ankle was exposed. The industry believe that boots 
should be extended to keep up with skirts. So they 
were increased to nine and ten inches, and, for one 
season, were worn with colored tops of fancy leathers. 
Meanwhile leather was climbing skyward too. Many 
merchants, anticipating further advances, stocked up 
heavily and expected to hold some of this merchan- 
dise until Fall. But boot business fell off at Easter. 
And it never revived when the Fall came around. 
Women just didn’t like the looks of their legs (they 
had legs by now) above the horizontal line of the boot 
top. And so they bought low shoes and wool stock- 
ings instead, and wore them right through the Winter. 

As we look back on this situation it seems strange 
that merchants didn’t see the handwriting on the wall. 
The Recorper had quoted from time to time the 
opinion “that surprisingly few boots would be worn 
for Fall.” In the early Spring, Julius Goldberg 
cleared his entire stock of high shoes. The late John 
McKeon, in addressing the Manufacturers Style Com- 
mittee in January, 1931, reminded his audience of 
some of these incidents, and pointed out how useless 
it was to buck the power of style. But out of these 
trying times came two new developments. One was 
the new era of style—high heels, light constructions, 
novelty patterns and new materials, fashion in shoes 
as we know it today. The other was the beginning 
of a new technique of style forecasting and style 
merchandising. 

The fashion era developed fast. It went through 
all the extravagances of youth. It went in for the 
most elaborate and impressive style shows. One sea- 
son, the year old King Tut was discovered, Luxor 
sandals in all the colors of Egypt swept the country 
like the measles. The Charleston and the Black- 
Bottom were the inspirations for some of the “snap- 
piest” styles in history. Another year the country 
went crazy over the ankle height “Shorties” and 
“Bob-Boots” in colored kid. But now after twelve 
years we have developed a more sophisticated sense 
of style, a taste for less extreme and more appropriate 
footwear. 

The science of style merchandising, however, is 
still in its infancy. We can make the most beautiful 
shoes in the world, but can we sell them profitably ?— 
that’s another question. An important question of 
the future. 

The next era in our history, economists tell us, 
will be an age of scientific distribution. The em- 
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MOODS AND MODES IN FOOTWEAR 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 262] 


phasis of industry is shifting from the producer to 
the consumer. It will not be what manufacturers 
want to make or stores want to sell that will rule the 
roost, but what people want to buy. 

The consumer will be the key factor from now on. 
Everything we see happening in the crystal ball of 
the future revolves around that central idea. How 
can the shoe business better serve its customers’ needs 
and in so doing create better business for itself? 

When, for instance, thousands of people in search 
of foot health are streaming across the borders into 


Canada, isn’t there still room for progress in the’ 


study of the human foot? 

Is there any reason why perfect feet and beautiful 
shoes shouldn’t belong together? Will the orthopedic 
shoe and the style shoe soon be one and the same 
thing ? 

To make things easier for the consumer and sim- 
pler for ourselves, can we more effectively stand- 
ardize things that should be standardized such as 
volume colors? 

Can we individualize things like patterns that 
should be individualized and make possible the better 
protection of creative designs? 

Will a closer study of customers’ likes and dislikes 
help us to more accurately forecast fashion trends? 
And to eliminate some of the present waste in 
wrongly chosen or wrongly timed styles and colors? 

Will this same study show us that quality is less 
and less a question of price and more and more a 
matter of filling a certain consumer demand? 

Will our grandchildren say in 1982, “We can 
hardly believe what we hear, but nevertheless it is 
true?” 

We have come a long distance in the past fifty 
years. How far can we go in the next half century? 





Window Displays Become Elaborate 


Window displays are an expensive item of over- 
head for every store, in view of the amount of space 
given to them and the cost of this space on the ground 
floor and adjacent to the street. To insure the best 
utilization of this space, there should be a display 
system of the utmost creative scope and flexibility, 
yet sufficiently standardized in practical terms to 
impose upon the store’s window dresser scant need 
for introducing special pieces, at the same time com- 
bining into compositions of genuinely arresting appeal. 
Merchandise and background should always tie up 
intimately, as actors and scenery are an integral part 
of the successful play on the stage. 
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Puering 


Upon arrival in the puering depart- 
ment, to which we will now follow our 
lot of goat skins, the skins are put in 
“puering reels,” tubs similar to the tan- 
ning reel shown above. 


In the “puering” liquid, the lime in 
each skin is neutralized, and the skin 
itself (which had been swollen by the 
lime) is brought down to its former 
thickness. This is important in produc- 
ing and maintaining a fine, silky grain. 
To neutralize the lime by chemical means 
without injuring the final appearance of 
the skin requires skill, exact work, and 
long experience. 


From the puering reels, the skins are 
taken and “scudded” (sketch No. 5, illus- 
trated the “scudding” knives), so that all 
dirt and hair is removed from the pores 
of each skin. The skins are then washed 


Black and colored glazed kid for 
outside stock and linings (also gen- 
uine Kangaroo) can be obtained 
from Surpass in any grade and 
of standard unvarying quality 


SURPASS 





A N D 


in “twisters” (six-foot square wooden 
boxes filled with a continuous flow of 
water) ... and then comes the most im- 
portant of all changes in the character of 
the skin, now it takes the momentous step 
from raw skin to leather. The skins are 
now put through the actual tanning 
process. 


In the “tanning” reels are those chem- 
icals that have outmoded old-time leather, 
with its stiffness and harshness, and made 
possible today’s graceful, supple glazed 
kid with its beautiful gloss. The differ- 
ence in the action of inorganic “chrome” 
salts as contrasted to that of the old 
“tannin” has made possible the vast im- 
provement of modern Kid. 


But despite the fact that practically all 
kid is chrome-tanned, te 0 there are 
many ways in which “chrome tanning” 
can be practiced. And the difference in 


LE 
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of a series of pen and 
camera sketches in a 
modern tannery, tracing 
the successive operations 
in the conversion of raw 


goatskin into Glazed Kid. 


Tanning 


the reaction of the various methods on the 
skins will produce outputs as unlike each 
other in beauty and quality as the old and 
modern types of Kid. We are persuaded 
that the extent and duration of our sales * 
are largely due to the amount of time and 
patience we have spent in research on the 
problem of improving formulae and 
methods. 


“Success breeds success.” The un- 
equalled demand that the shoe industry 
makes for Surpass Kid increasingly stim- 
ulates us to untiring efforts to keep our 
Kid outstanding. 


* (27% of the Black Glazed Kid made 


in this country last year was produced by 
us ... practically a half century since 
“Surpass Kid” was first offered to the 
industry.) 


gth & Westmoreland Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago 
Cincinnati St. Louis 
London (England) 


ATHER CQO. 
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Length 
Hosiery 


Hartford Shoe Store Gives Special 
Fitting Service to Patrons and 


Thereby Makes Good Will and 
Repeat Sales 


C staring to women whose hosiery 
needs are unusual from the standpoint of length has 
proven a profitable policy for the hosiery department 
of The W. G. Simmons Co., prominent Hartford, 
Conn., shoe store. This department has made many 
extra sales through actual fitting of hose in unusual 
cases, according to Miss A. L. Clifford, hosiery buyer 
and manager. 

The need of actual fitting in cases where customers 
require unusually long hose has been increased by cur- 
rent trends in corset manufacture. Miss Clifford told 
Boot AND SHOES ReEcorper. Garters attached to most 
foundation garments are very short and in the case 
of a tall woman difficulty is experienced in fastening 
the hose. 

When such a customer appears, it is Miss Clifford’s 
policy to ask her to step behind the counter and have 
the hose fitted. The shoe is removed and the new 
stocking slipped over the one worn. From this test, 
it is easy to pick out a pair which will fit satisfactorily. 

Not only does the fitting plan produce more sales, 
but it builds confidence in the store, something vitally 
needed in these days of price competition. Many 
women, Miss Clifford relates, have thanked her for 
solving their hosiery problem, saying that they had 
previously experienced constant difficulty in getting 
hose which would fit properly. 

These customers come back and bring others with 
them. Women who have difficulty in finding satis- 
factory hosiery are apt to remember a store where real 
service is obtainable. On the other hand a customer 
who finds at the first wearing that the hose bought are 
too short, is likely to blame the clerk from whom she 
purchased it. 


Specializes Profitably in Extra 


Selling the proper lengths in hose is almost as im- | 
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portant as the size question in shoe merchandising, 
Miss Clifford declared. The close relation between®. 
shoes and hosiery makes it double necessary that cus- 
tomers be given maximum service on their hosiery 
purchases. 

Patrons are urged to buy two or three pairs alike, 
preferably three, to derive the greatest advantage. 
Miss Clifford explains to buyers that three pairs of 
one shade are the equivalent in actual wear of five 
pairs in different shades, as odd stockings can be 
matched after wear sets in. This policy, followed in 
many hosiery departments, has worked very success- 
fully for the Simmons store. 


The layout of the store 
may be considered ideal for a combination of shoes 
and hosiery. There are two entrances on Pratt street, 
originally the doors of two separate, adjoining stores, 
the partition having been removed to form a double 
space. One door gives directly on the men’s shoe 
department and the other on the women’s. In the 
center of the store, between the men’s and women’s. 
sections, is the children’s department. 

The hosiery department, with three counters, is ar- 
ranged in the shape of the letter U, between the two- 
entrances. Men’s hose, including both regular and 
golf, is handled on the counter nearest the men’s de- 
partment. 

The bottom of the “U” faces the children’s section, 
and, naturally, that counter is devoted to hosiery for 
the youngsters. Directly behind the children’s counter, 
filling the interior of the “U,” is a partitioned-off sec- 
tion which is used as a stockroom. This arrangement. 
makes it possible for the hosiery clerks to secure odd. 

[TURN TO PAGE 283, PLEASE] 
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Shoe by Stetson 
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BUCKO — the fea- 
tured leather for 
1933. Stepping right 
into the field of 
sports type and light 
weight summer shoes 
for men. BUCKO 
makes a handsome 
shoe, but that's not 
half the story. It is 
comfortable, light in 


HUNT-RANKIN weight, cool, and the kind of a leather that goes places all 


LEATHER COMPANY summer long. 


aK 


Your shoe manufacturer is showing new models in BUCKO. 


106 Beach Street 
BOSTON 


Select your styles early. They will be fast sellers. 


Tan oxford of Hunt-Rankin light All white shoe for southern wear. Combination sport oxford, light weight 
weight ana 4 summer shoe leather. Hunt-Rankin snow-white, light weight tan calf and brown “BUCKO.” Shoe 


oe by Slater. calf. Shoe by Slater. 


by Stone-Tarlow. 
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“Profit Enemy No. 1” is the title of Number | in a series of book- 
let editorials published in the interests of the retail jewelry stores 
of the United States by R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., of Wallingford, 
Conn. It contains a message so pertinent to the retail shoe business 
of today that we publish it in full by special permission. 


Chart Na. I 


MAINTENANCE ~ p DOLLAR PROFIT 
Con Unit Sales Increase Needed to Offset Price Decreases 


PRICE DECREASE IN PER CENT 





NOTE Percentage Profit is Constant 





The present chaotic condition of 
and intensive price competition in business, with the 
accompanying flood of sub-quality merchandise, has 
not only seriously disturbed the confidence of the 
buying public but diminished and often eliminated 
net profit from business operation. 

Where capably managed stores could earn an ade- 
quate profit even upon present-day volume, they are 
prevented from so doing by the apparent necessity 
for meeting or approximating competitive prices for 
similar merchandise. 

This necessity comes in the form of pressure from 
two sources—external pressure as evidenced by the 
action of competitors in lowering and cutting prices, 
and internal pressure from department heads, buyers, 
and salespeople who think it good policy to meet 
competition. 

Much of this pressure, internal as well as external, 
is traceable to the impression that Volume is a magi- 
cal producer of profit and that lower prices are the 
creators of volume. 

Under the delusion of this impression, merchants 
everywhere have conducted vigorous and sustained 
efforts to increase Volume through an appeal to price. 
This stampede to lower prices, coming in the wake of 
natural declines in all prices, has made it virtually 
impossible to preserve business profits. 

It is now evident that the “Price Appeal” is Profit 
Enemy No, 1. 

Despite this fact, the fallacy of Volume at the sac- 


PROFIT ENEMY NO. 1 


What Happens When Merchants Chase the Volume Will-o'- 
the-Wisp With Price Appeal as Their Weapon 
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rifice of profit has yet clearly to be made known. A 
few illustrations will serve to show that the Low 
Price-Volume theory is extremely mischievous and 
often positively destructive. 
The Fallacy of Lower Prices 

Encouraged by promise of greater volume, many 
merchants have aggressively promoted merchandise 
combinations retailing at from 10 to 20 per cent below 
the current normal price level for standard lines. 
This merchandise, through cooperation of manufact- 
urers, provides the same percentage of gross profit. 
The natural inference is that the lower price will 
increase volume and turnover, with a corresponding 
increase in dollar gross profit. But does that occur? 
The chart herewith (Chart I) pictures the increases 


Chart No. U1 


HOW MUCH EXTRA VOLUME WILL OFFSET A 15% PRICE CuT? 


























125% 1 175% 200% 2257. 250% 275% 30 
LEGEND:~ Bars show increase in unit volume 
veqewes to oftset a price cut ot 15% at varying 
original mark-vupe 


2 nereose 
in unit sales 











in unit sales necessary to offset any given reduction 
in the selling price (the percentage profit remaining 
constant). This chart will show the great increases 
in Volume of lower priced lines necessary to return 
the same dollar gross profit of normal prices on 
standard lines. The figures below show what hap- 
pens to dollar profit when salespeople neglect standard 
merchandise to promote lower priced lines: 


% 
Selling Gross 


f Dollar 

Cost, Price Profit Profit 

Standard line $31.5 $525 40 $21.0 
Lowe priced line 21.6 36.0 40 14.4 


The percentage gross profit or markup on the sell- 
ing price is the same in both instances, but note the 
shrinkage in dollar gross profit. To offset that 
shrinkage requires an increase of 45.7 per cent in the 
unit sales of the lower priced line. Such an increase is 
not readily secured. And even when it can be 
secured, there has been no gain in profit; the store 
[TURN TO PAGE 280, PLEASE] 
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A REPUTATION TO 


Reason says that a manufacturer cannot main- 
tain high quality and meet the price of an inferior 
article. Long ago we elected to make quality laces. 
We have stuck to our decision through difficult 
times. Somewhat belatedly, others have begun to 
talk loudly of quality. 


Quality can never be the result of juggling materi- 
als and price. For instance, there are many grades 
of silk, but only one that is best. Synthetic materi- 
als, much lower in cost, can be mixed with silk. 
The result is not a quality lace. Again, the num- 
ber of strands in a braid may be varied at will. 
Obviously, the fewer the strands, the weaker the 
lace. 

So, too, with mercerized cotton laces. Long staple, 
strong fiber cotton costs more. It makes-a better 
lace, however. And dyes, tips and workmanship 
are all factors in producing quality laces. 


Schaeffer Laces contain all the factors of highest 
quality. Yet, they are priced as low as possible 
for superior laces. 


You can always be sure when you buy Schaeffer 
Laces that you are buying the best at a fair price. 


* * 
Your jobber has them 


We make a complete 
in all styles and col- 


line of lacesin colors - 
as adopted by the ors—or he will quick- 
National Color Card ly get them for you. 


Association. 


SCHAEFFER & COMPANY 
222 CEDAR ST. READING, PA. 
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ISRAEL H. PERSKIN 


O, December Ist, Counsellor Perskin 
obtained from the Court of Appeals, the highest court 
in New York State, a unanimous opinion which clearly 
defines “What is Competition,” and which, for the 
first time in the history of the state of New York, 
lays down the rule of law as to what constitutes com- 
petition in any given industry. 

Here’s the decision of Chief Justice Pound in the 
case of Elco Shoe Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. Wil- 
liam E. Sisk and Daniel H. Murphy, as executors of 
the last will and testament of John P. Murphy, de- 
ceased : 

Pounp, Ch.J.—John P. Murphy had for some 
years, beginning July 1, 1921, been a salesman em- 
ployed by plaintiff, a manufacturer of ladies’ shoes. 
He was discharged on January 18, 1929. Prior to 
July 1, 1926, his periodical contracts with the plain- 
tiff had provided that he should be at liberty to sell 
other commodities and shoes which did not compete 


Competition Defined By Law 
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Former Special Assistant Attorney Ceneral, 
Israel H. Perskin again scores a legal victory 
for the shoe industry. . 


A Salesman of Ladies’ Shoes Whose Contract of Employ- 
ment Permits Him to Sell Shoes Which Do Not Compete 
with the Lines Manufactured by His Employer May 
Not Therefore Sell Ladies’ Shoes Cheaper in Price and 
Practically the Same in Appearance 


with lines manufactured by plaintiff. On May 1, 1926, 
he entered into a renewal agreement under which he 
was working at the time of his discharge, by which 
he agreed for a period of three years from July 1, 
1926, to act as salesman and devote his time, atten- 
tion and efforts to the business of plaintiff, as there- 
fore. Plaintiff agreed on its part that Murphy should 
be at liberty to sell other commodities and shoes which 
did not compete with the lines manufactured by plain- 
tiff. Murphy first took out another line of shoes, 
known as the Chandler shoe, in June or July, 1923. 
He thereafter sold Chandler shoes and built up their 
sales $104,000 in a single year, during which time 
plaintiff’s sales by him fell off $150,000. 

On January 18, 1929, Murphy was discharged and 
on the same day this action was brought against him 
and the other defendant alleging a conspiracy and 
asking for an accounting and damages. Murphy’s 
answer was a general denial and counterclaims cover- 
ing unpaid commissions and damages for wrongful 
discharge. The trial resulted in a judgment for 
Murphy for $32,212.70 on such counterclaims. 

Finding of Fact No. XXXIII is as follows: “The 
shoes of the defendant G. W. Chandler Co., Inc., sold 
by defendant Murphy did not compete with the lines 
manufactured by the plaintiff.” Appellant alleges that 
this finding was really one of law, and that it was 
unsupported by the evidence. 

There was also a finding that Murphy was wrong- 
fully discharged. This likewise is claimed by ap- 
pellant to be a conclusion of law. 

If the Chandler shoes which Murphy sold were 
shoes competing with plaintiff’s line within the fair 
intent and meaning of the contract, then Murphy’s 
conduct in selling such shoes was a violation of his 
[TURN TO PAGE 278, PLEASE] 
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Du-Flex Nap Sole and Heel 


Leading the Style Trend on Business, 
Street and Sport Shoes 


Their nappy, non-slip and waterpoof material make them the ideal 
bottom for the business or street shoe, or the snappiest sport shoe. 


The DU-FLEX NAP sole is not a regular fibre sole buffed, but is a spe- 


cial compound unlike any other material. 


PRACTICAL FOR THE SPORT SHOE: 


Worn as Summer formal dress—they have a beautiful dancing surface 
—therefore making the ideal bottom for all sport purposes. 


PRACTICAL FOR THE BUSINESS OR STREET SHOE: 


Their edges finish to match the welt, taking away the rubber sole ap- 
pearance so often objected to on a street shoe, thereby furnishing a 
Flexible, Comfortable and Waterproof bottom for every day use. 


MADE IN MEN’S, WOMEN’S AND BOYS’ SIZES 


A full display of all DU-FLEX products will be in 
Parlor W, 10th Floor, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., 
during the N.S.R.A. Convention, January 8-11, 1933. 


Made only by 


AVON SOLE COMPANY 


Exclusive Manufacturers of DU-FLEX Soles and Heels 
AVON, MASS. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 276] 


contract with plaintiff as matter of 
law. “What a contract means is a 
question of law” (Dwight v. Germania 
Life Ins. Co., 103 N. Y., 341, 352). We 
are unable to see any ground on which 
these findings of the trial court can 
be supported. The finding that the 
two lines of shoes did not compete is a 
conclusion drawn from findings of in- 
ferior material, inferior design and 
style, inferior workmanship and lower 
prices of the Chandler shoes; a find- 
ing that they were not sold as a sub- 
stitute to take the place of plaintiff’s 
shoes; that retail dealers handled the 
two makes as being on a distinctly dif- 
ferent price range and sold the Chand- 
ler shoes to customers who would not 
pay the higher price at which plain- 
tiff’s shoes had to be retailed. The trial 
court defined competing shoes as “those 
so similar in price, design, style, ma- 
terial, workmanship and other charac- 
teristics as may fairly leave ordinary 
and reasonable retail dealers in such 
doubt in making a choice between them 
as to permit the skill of a salesman to 
become a determining factor,” and held 
in substance that there was no simi- 
larity in any of these respects, so that 
a choice would depend on the skill of 
the salesman. This definition is taken 
from Randall v. Peerless Motor Car 
Co. (212 Mass., 352). We do not adopt 
it for the purposes of this case. We 
have here an illustration of the fact 
that no man can serve two masters with 
equal fidelity when rival interests 
come into existence. Agents are bound 
at all times to exercise the utmost good 
faith toward their principals. They 
must act in accordance with the high- 
est and truest principles of morality. 
The question here is not so much a 
technical definition of the word “com- 
petition” as used by shoe dealers as 
it is a question of loyalty and fair deal- 
ing (Meinhard v. Salmon, 249 N. Y., 
458, 464). 

An agent is not loyal when he offers 
for sale a choice between a ladies’ high- 
class fine turned shoe and a cheaper 
shoe resembling the former and offered 
to the trade as such. The cheap arti- 
cle competes with the higher priced if 
the two superficially resemble one an- 
othr in appearance. It seems incredible 
that a ladies’ lower priced turned shoe 
as matter of law does not compete with 
a higher priced shoe of the same type 
when the same salesman offers both. 

Whether Murphy pushed the Chand- 
ler shoe or not, he offered a fine, high- 
priced shoe and one not quite so ex- 
pensive but practically the same in ap- 
pearance, except to the trained ob- 
server. This seems to be a real and 
active competition. Is there no com- 
petition between a standard article 
and “something equally as good” which 
is sold at a lowet price, when each sale 





of the latter is at the expense of the 
former? Persuasive salesmanship is 
not the only element of competition in 
determining a choice between two dif- 
ferent articles. The articles may speak 
for themselves. The question here is 
whether the agent was fair to plaintiff 
when he sold the Chandler shoes. 

All makes and grades of ladies’ shoes 
are in potential competition to sell each 
other. We do not hold that permis- 
sion to sell non-competing shoes had 
no meaning. Murphy was clearly au- 
thorized to sell other lines of shoes dis- 
tinct and separate in character, but not 
ladies’ turned shoes of good quality. 
It was not loyal on his part to sell 
shoes that were almost if not quite 
copies of the Elco shoes at prices which 
might induce a buyer to put the cheaper 
shoe in stock as being a better bar- 
gain. He not only did this but, in one 
instance, at least, he told the Chandler 
people how to disguise an Elco design 
so as to produce an imitation thereof 
and sold the product. 

The entire: record unmistakably sug- 
gests technical and arbitrary distinc- 
tions on the part of Murphy to evade 
his duty to his employer, to be disloyal 
to it and to promote the sale of the 
Chandler shoe where otherwise the 
Elco shoe might have been purchased, 
rather than that high degree of fidelity 
to plaintiff which was its due. Even if 
the two lines were technically non- 
competitive, Murphy was not loyal to 
plaintiff when he carried the Chandler 
shoes as a main line. He had agreed 
to “devote his time, attention and ef- 
forts” as an Elco salesman “as here- 
tofore,” when he carried no side line. 
While he might sell “other commodi- 
ties and shoes which do not compete,” 
his primary duty was to the Elco Com- 
pany. The other shoes were to be a 
side line. He was disloyal to the Elco 
Company when he devoted his time, 
attention and efforts, not to plaintiff 
as theretofore, but also to a large ex- 
tent to the Chandler Company. As 
matter of law it cannot be said that 
plaintiff was required to continue in its 
employ the services of such an em- 
ployee. A mere permission to sell non- 
competing goods did not authorize him 
to relax his efforts to sell the Elco 
shoes. It follows that plaintiff was 
warranted in discharging Murphy. 

The judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion and that of the Special Term 
should be reversed. The counterclaims 
should be dismissed and judgment 
granted in favor of plaintiff for an ac- 
counting in accordance with this opin- 
ion (which accounting will include all 
items for commissions earned and un- 
paid as set forth in the counterclaims), 
with costs in all courts to appellant. 

CRANE, LEHMAN, KELLOGG, O’BRIEN, 
Husss and Croucn, JJ., concur. 
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Boston Brevities 


Stout soles, with a fair spring in the 
forepart, on new shoes for men—good 
for winter walking; 


High tongued rubbers, also for men— 
preferred by suburbanites for scuffing 
through snowy walks; 


Open shanked sandals on feminine 
feet in mid-December, and sidewalks 
not steam heated yet; 


Salvation Army lassies, collecting 
Christmas funds, stand on wood; wood 
insulates—concrete freezes the feet; 


20 below, and 150 miles an hour for 
the wind, reported by lads wintering on 
Washington’s summit; 


“Snow. Train” schedule announced; 
also lower fares for longer trips— 
great doings in ski boots and clothes; 


Melting snow on sidewalks melts soles 
also—and sanded walks scuff soles 
away; 


At Cowards, a plain pump, of patent, 
at $9—the perfection of form; 

At Jordan’s, grey kid oxfords, as well 
as grey suede shoes; are greys to sell 
to spring? 

At Andrews, ones to twelves, clock 
time it may seem, but it’s really out- 
sides—and the big numbers go well; 

At the Arlace store, a special on 
evening slippers at $3.85, including 
golds and silvers, both inside and out; 

At Filene’s, skating ski-ing and win- 
ter sport shoes, and a winter sport 
coat of triangles of leather of several 
different colors—quite bizarre; 

At Clyde, a shaggy suede sport ox- 
ford, with a moccasin vamp, and a 
leather sole; 

At Arthur Wallace’s (women’s store) 
exfords of chamois suede; 

At Raymons, a “Simoleon Sale,” and 
a surprising variety of footwear, at $1 
(a simoleon) per pair. 


Jacksonville’s Newest Store 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Lindell’s, a new 
shoe store handling women’s style shoes 
exclusively, opened recently at 115 West 
Adams St. The shop is under the man- 
agement of J. H. Rentz, who has been 
in the shoe business for the past 16 
years, 11 years of which have been in 
Jacksonville. He has always been as- 
sociated with the handling of high-grade 
shoes and has a large following of Jack- 
sonville patrons who are particular 
about their footwear. 

E. L. Mickler, salesman is also well 
known in Jacksonville with many years 
of shoe merchandising to his credit. The 
hosiery department, which will feature 
Gordon hosiery for women, is under the 
management of Mrs. Gladys Lown. 

Mr. Rentz stated that Lindell’s will 
feature the proper fitting of shoes, 
which he points out is of utmost im- 
portance in bringing satisfaction to the 
purchaser. No shoes will leave the store 
unless they fit properly, he said. 
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2 New Styles in PYRAHEEL 
the scuf{-proof heel covering! 


ASHION orders: “Pig and built-up leather heels 
for Spring!” You can count on that... and you 
can count on Pyraheel in both these finishes! 

For now scuff-proof Pyraheel is ready in pigskin 
and built-up leather effects in black, white, and 
brown. Think what that means: You can offer cus- 
tomers the two popular style finishes . . . with abso- 
lute protection against heel scuffs! 

Pyraheel, you know, is made of du Pont Pyralin. 
The actual grain of shoe materials is embossed right 
in it. Your shoe manufacturer can show you a score 
of finishes . . . kid, calf, reptiles (including Calcutta 
Lizard and frog) as well as the two new style favorites. 
There are perforated patterns, too . . . and Pyraheel 
can be embellished and decorated. 

Read the unique features of Pyraheel below. Ask 


UNIQUE your shoe manufacturer about it. And let us send 


you a sample heel and full information. Du Pont 
, Viscoloid Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 25, 
in all these way JS New York City. In Canada: Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Pyralin Division, Montreal, Que. 


1. PYRAHEEL will not scuff or mar, or show 
signs of wear. It’s scuff-proof! Easily cleaned to 
original beauty. 


2. PYRAHEEL gives a new sales argument, 
combining style and extra long wear. 


3. PYRAHEEL strengthens the wood block. 
Cemented to the wood, it helps to prevent broken 
heels. It’s lighter in weight. 


4, PYRAHEEL can be adapted to fit any style 
or type of shoe ensemble. 


5. PYRAHEEL is a superior heel cover, better P Y R A L I N 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF. 


for high-grade shoes, better also for the cheaper 
grades. FOR SCUFF-PROOF HEEL COVERS 
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Profit Enemy No. 1 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 274] 


has simply handled 45.7 per cent more 
merchandise for the same return. 

Volume in itself, without an increase 
in net profit, serves no purpose. The 
important question is: Will lower 
priced lines sell sufficiently faster not 
only to maintain the dollar volume of 
gross profit, but increase it? 

Chart I shows “how much” more 
merchandise must be sold at reduced 
prices, even when the percentage of 
gross profit is the same on the low 
priced merchandise as on the standard 
lines at standard prices. It should be 
noted that this chart does not refer to 
price-cuts or markdowns; it refers only 
to price reductions made possible by 
buying cheaper lines carrying the same 
percentage of gross profit as standard 
lines. 

If you are tempted to buy low priced 
merchandise, this chart will tell you 
how much more of it you must sell in 
order to equal your normal dollar gross 
profit on normal sales of standard lines. 
It is exceptional merchandise which 
will sell enough faster than standard 
lines to offset the loss of profit caused 
by the lower price. 


As to “Price Cutting” 


If reduced prices are hostile to 
profits, then price-cuts are deadly. 
Many a store owner, harassed by cir- 
cumstances and competition, and im- 
portuned by associates and salespeople, 
has sacrificed his profit and met bar- 
gain offer with bargain offer in hopes 
that the resultant increase in volume 
would halt the decline in his profits. 
Usually the very opposite occurs and 
profits decrease faster than ever. 

Chart II will show why this happens. 
Note that a 15 per cent price-cut from 
an original selling profit of 20 to 40 
per cent requires volume increases of 
300 per cent to 60 per cent. A regular 
$1.00 item sold at a special price of 
$0.85 would need sales increases far 
beyond today’s possibilities. Very few 
buyers and department heads would 
actively favor cut-prices if they were 
held responsible for the sales increases 
shown by this chart. 

The following table is even more 
helpful; it will show at a glance the 
volume increases required to offset any 
price-cut at the most commonly used 
initial markups. 

Note that this table shows the effects 
of price-cuts, not price reductions. A 
price-cut means a reduction in your 
markup as well as in your price; a 
price-reduction is simply a lower price 
made possible by buying cheaper goods 
that are sold at your regular percent- 
age markup. This difference is im- 
portant and the table shows the volume 
increases needed to offset price-cuts. 
(See Chart I for data on price-reduc- 
tions.) 

If, as will be seen from this table, a 
store with an average sale of say 





$12.00 in the leather goods department 
and an average original gross profit of 
40 per cent, cuts the price 10 per cent 
to increase volume, then daily sales of 
say $200 must be increased to $267. 
If the price is cut 20 per cent, then the 
leather goods sales volume must go 
from $200 to $400 to yield the same 
gross profit in dollars, and in the case 
of a 20 per cent cut, $200 normal sales 
must be jumped to $600. 


Table No. 1 


Unit volume increases over normal sales 
needed to offset price-cuts and return the 
same dollar gross profit which would be 
made by normal sales at maintained prices 
—shown in percentage.* 


UNIT VOLUME Must BE INCREASED 


When 

the price When Original Profit Is 

is cut 30% 3381%4% 35% 40% 50% 
| Se 20% 18% 17% 14% 11% 
10%..... 50% 48% 40% 33% 25% 
yf ee 100% 82% 75% 60% 43% 
20%..... 200% 150% 133% 100% 67% 
ee 500% 300% 248% 186% 100% 
BOOBs ccc ee 900% 599% 300% 150% 
3314% 1941% 500% 200% 
35%..... 700% 233% 
ee 400% 
45%. 200. 900% 





*From the Basic Pricing Tables of The 
Eddy-Rucker Company, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


If the same cuts are taken on mer- 
chandise with an original gross profit 
of 30 per cent, then sales must be in- 
creased from $200 to $300 to offset a 
10 per cent price cut. 

The use of this table will aid in de- 
termining “how much” more volume 
must be done in order to maintain dol- 
lar gross profit. Obviously, nothing is 
gained in merely maintaining dollar 
gross profit; the object of price-cutting 
is ultimately to increase dollar profit. 
Liberal use of this table will enable 
executives, department heads and sales- 
people to exercise sound judgment when 
price changes are considered. 


What Is the Best Policy? 


It is often contended that a policy of 
offering attractive prices, made so by 
price-cuts, serves to accelerate turn- 
over and thereby to increase profits. In 
other words, there are many who favor 
liberal markdowns in order to keep 
stock turning. Is this policy sound? 

A glance at the figures below wil! 
prove disconcerting to those who favor 
this theory. The figures are based 
from compilations of operating costs 
and sales of over a thousand stores and 
represent the results of the average 
store, neither the very best stores nor 
the very worst stores being considered. 

The table shows the percentage of 
markdowns to total sales, sales in dol- 
lars per square foot of floor space per 
annum, the final net markup on sales 
and the number of stock turns for four 
groups of stores, classified in order of 
sales volume. : 
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Table No. 2 
Mark- Net Net 
downs $ Sales Markup Loss 
% per % % Stock 
Group Sales Sq. Ft. Sales Sales Turns 
A Stores 10.4 64 33.0 8.5 2.0 
s 6|* 6.6 35.8 4.5 1.7 
5.7 48 36.4 0.3 2.3 
ea 6.2 68 34.5 3.1 2.0 





Several conclusions may be drawn 
from this table. 

a. The greatest losses were suffered 
by stores with the highest ratio of 
markdowns to total sales, while the 
smallest losses were made by stores 
with the smallest ratio of markdowns 
te total sales. 

b. The stores with highest main- 
tained markup had the highest number 
of stock turns and the smallest loss. 

c. Stores taking the highest ratio of 
markdowns had the highest dollar sales 
per square foot of space, but these in- 
creased dollar sales were accompanied 
by heavier losses, i.e., they apparently 
did not even maintain profit. 

d. Highest dollar sales did not in- 
crease stock turn, the increased dollar 
sales requiring evidently a more than 
proportionate increase in stock. 

If these figures reflect the condition 
existing in most stores, it is evident 
that profits cannot be assured until 
drastic revision of the policy of mark- 
ing down and trading down has been 
made. 

The present chaotic conditions of 
business and the extremely unsatisfac- 
tory earnings from current operations 
are largely the result of superimposing 
upon natural price declines, the un- 
natural and artificial reductions trace- 
able to price-forcing and price-cutting 
—to a stampede to lower-priced lines 
and to the use of the bargain appeal. 

The data given in this editorial 
serve to show, if such is needed, that 
unsound pricing policies are destroying 
the profits of retail merchants. 

Every reduction in the profits of any 
business, whether a retail store or 2 
manufacturing establishment, is the 
signal for curtailment of expense, de- 
creases in the number of employes and 
reduction of salaries and wages. The 
michief spreads, of course, to an ulti- 
mate decline in purchasing power and 
sales are correspondingly fewer and 
harder to secure. 

The natural recession in the price 
level has, for the present, been halted. 
The next important move before every 
business is the control of unnatural eni 
artificial price declines—in short, the 
adoption of profit control through price 
stabilization. 

As an aid to a more complete under- 
standing of the relationship between 
sales volume, prices, and profits, we 
suggest that this booklet, with its ta- 
bles and charts, be circulated among all 
department heads, executives, and buy- 
ers. We believe the general apprecia- 
tion of the importance of stabilizing 
prices will contribute toward more 
complete cooperation among employees 
and the management, and to active ef- 
_~. to increase profits on the part 
of all. 
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CAVALIER 


) 


3 
we: 


SHOE£ POLISH 


*NURSE WHITE” ror wuite shoes 
“COLORTONE”? nevutrar creme 
BLACK LEATHER DYE 


POLISHES FOR EVERY SHOE 
SPECTRUM DYES 


281 


FOR SHOEMEN ONLY 


CAVALIER POLISHES 
SCIENTIFIC QUALITY 
SCIENTIFIC MERCHANDISING 


NO FINER POLISHES ARE PRODUCED THAN CAVALIER—NO NAME 
IS HIGHER REGARDED THAN CAVALIER—NO MERCHANDISING 
PLAN GIVES AS MUCH PERMANENT PROFIT OR REAL PRESTIGE AS 


CAVALIER 


Cavalier Does Not Sell to the Drug, or 


Grocery or 5 & 10c Stores 


CAVALIER SOLD. 
TO THE SHOE TRADE 


ONLY 


Cavalier is the Shoe Man's Polish 


CAVALIER FABRIC DYES 


For More Details Write 


CAVALIER CORP.—BALTIMORE, MD. bo Pena 





WHO’S WHO 








_Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 


The origin of the Weyenberg Shoe 
Manufacturing Company dates back 
to 1892, when a small retail firm was 
established under the name of the W. 
R. P. Shoe Company. It was owned 
by three partners, one of whom was 
Martin eyenberg, father of F. L. 
Weyenberg, president of the organiza- 
tion today. The business was located 
at Apeieion. And while it began as a 
retail store, it soon found itself making 
a few “Cruisers” and “Brogans” for 
the woodsmen of the surrounding com- 
munities. 

The demand for these hand-made 
logging shoes steadily increased, and 
in 1897, after two of the partners had 
sold out to two Weyenberg brothers, 
the business was moved to Chippewa 
Falls. Here in a modest two-story 
building Weyenberg Brothers continued 
their combined retail and shoemaking 
trade. By 1900 they were making 300 
pairs per day. 

In 1900 Weyenberg Brothers moved 
to Milwaukee. Production was gradu- 
ally increased, but the firm’s problems 
also began to increase as the need for 
a machine-equipped plant became more 
and more pressing. 

The next several years were momen- 
tous ones for the Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. 
Company under which name it was in- 
corporated in 1906. A policy of square 





dealings, insistence on values as repre- 
sented, on good quality and honest 


sewn earned a reputation for Weyen- 
erg-made service shoes that became 
nation-wide. 

When in 1922 it was decided to in- 
clude a line of popular. priced dress 
shoes in the Weyenberg program, the 
new product won universal acceptance. 
The same high standards that had 
earned such an enviable name for 
Weyenberg-made service shoes were 
applied to the new lines, and today 
Weyenberg’s outstanding values in 
popular priced footwear for men, boys 
and children are known and appreci- 
ated by thousands of merchants and 
millions of wearers. 


Willits Shoe Co. 


Prominent in the list of Pennsylvania 
shoe manufacturing concerns whose 
output lies in the juvenile field is the 
Willits Shoe Company of Halifax, Pa. 

Within the past four years their 
product of infants’, children’s, misses’ 
and growing girls’ Goodyear welts and 
Silhouwelts has been sold exclusively 
to the retail trade, mostly to the larger 
department _ stores. These houses 
usually use their individual brands but 
the product, however, is featured di- 
rectly from the factory as Humpty 
Dumpty shoes and as such is very well 
known generally throughout the United 
States. 

In the girls’ sizes the price range lies 
in the $4 and $5 retail figure. 

The business was originally started 





in November, 1917, organized by W. T. 
Willits, the president, with a personnel 
that has continued to the present date. 
Originally having its outlet in the 
wholesale field it was felt that better 
service could be rendered by contact 
direct with the retail branch of the 
industry. To this end and in order 
to more greatly diversify the line, P. 
E. Kirkbride, who is one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s best shoe men, was induced 
to become identified with the organiza- 
tion in charge of production. 


The Wizard Company 


The Wizard Company, St. Louis, was 
started in 1913, and has had a steady 
growth. The company maintains dis- 
tributing branches in England and 
Canada. 

Wizard Foot Appliances found a 
ready acceptance because of their scien- 
tific, patented features. They are all 
leather, and completely adjustable to 
correct any foot condition that may be 
brought to the shoe retailer for adjust- 
ment. The line is complete in every de- 
tail and includes Wizard Corn and Bun- 
ion Pads, and other accessories. 

The Wizard policy of working in- 
timately with the retailer showing him 
how to sell Wizard Appliances and how 
to use the appliances to create shoe 
sales and good will has made it a line 
that shows quick turnover and satis- 
factory profits. 


The Zapon Company 
About the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury several scientists, living in this 
country and abroad, were earnestly en- 
gaged in the search of a commercial 
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“TLike Tuer SHoes---they fit!” 


That's what customers say 
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We shall be pleased to send 
on request an interesting 
booklet, “Why Proper Shoe 
Fitting Is Vital to You.” 























about stores which use the— 





Brannock Fittinc Device 


Create a new type of customer-confidence which 
brings customers to your store because of their confi- 
dence in your ability to fit their feet correctly. This 
means customers coming to your store to buy shoes 
at a profit to you. 

The Brannock System of Scientific Fitting is based on 
the Heel-to-Ball fitting principle. It's an exclusive 
feature of the Brannock Device! This foot-measuring 
instrument shows arch length, toe length, and width, 
all at once! 

When your sales staff uses Brannock Devices they do 
not have to guess, they know! This means customer- 
confidence, good will toward your store, and greater 








profits for you. 


THE BrRANNOCK Device Co. 


321 South Salina St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 






























































use for nitrocellulose. In 1880, one 
Richard Hale discovered that by dis- 
solving nitrated cotton in amyl acetate 
he could obtain a liquid which when 
spread on cloth would make it look 
like leather. In 1884, Hale, together 
with his son-in-law, Frederick Crane, 
and Leonard Richards, formed the 
Frederick Crane Chemical Company of 
ag ery N. J., which later became 
The Zapon Company. This was the 
origin of the leather cloth industry in 
the U. S. A. 

In 1904 The Zapon Company re- 
moved to Stamford, Conn., where it 
grew from a first small building to the 
present nine large factory buildings, 
warehouses and power plants covering 
over ten acres of ground. In 1917 the 
entire capital stock of the Zapon Com- 
vm d was purchased by Atlas Powder 

ompany of Wilmington, Del., and the 
Zapon Company has operated since as 
a subsidiary of this company. 

The Zapon Company manufactures 
a complete line of leather cloths and 
about five years ago it originated a 
special type of leather cloth for slip- 
per uppers. Zapon Diamond since 
then has made its mark in the shoe 
and slipper trades. 

New types of leather substitutes have 
recently come into vogue. These are 
the _ suede-like materials of which 
Izarine, an invention of the French 
Zapon Company was the first to be im- 

rted into this country. This material 

n perfected in Stamford. 

New York City offices of the Zapon 

Company are at 60 East 42nd Street. 





Burrill Joins Wise 


New YORK—Wise Co-operative Shoe 
Retailers, Inc., who have announced 
one of the most unique and practical 
plans of co-operative effort in shoe re- 
tailing, announce the engagement of 
Ernest A. Burrill as merchandising 
and sales consultant. Few men are 
more widely known in merchandising 
matters in the shoe industry than Mr. 
Burrill. For many years he has main- 
tained field contact with shoe retailers 
throughout the country. In his conven- 
tion appearances, in trade paper writ- 
ings and in his personal service to shoe 
retailers, he has gained a national rep- 
utation on shoe store figures and meth- 
ods. 

Mr. Burrill will devote a substantial 
share of his time to the development 
of plans of Wise Co-operative Shoe Re- 
tailers, Inc. At present he is contact- 
ing the trade in various cities. His ac- 
quaintance with the problems of the in- 
dependent retailers plus the proven 
methods of the Wise Shoe Stores, form 
a program of double strength and ef- 
fectiveness. Mr. Burrill will be at Chi- 
cago at the National Convention as a 
part of the representation of Wise Co- 
operative Shoe Retailers, Inc. 

Mr. Burrill has an extensive ac- 
quaintance in the industry and especial- 
ly in the retail branch of the trade. 








Here’s a Poser 


Does a bow-legged man ever suffer 
sciatica? A fitting clerk, of 40 years 
experience (James D. Lovell of Lovell’s 
factory, Lynn, makers of custom shoes) 
asks the question. He says he never 
has seen a bow-legged man who com- 
plained of sciatica. Possibly there may 
be such. But, if so, they have yet to 
come to his attention. His explanation 
is that the bow-legged man walks with 
an outward roll and, so doing, relieves 
the pressure on the sciatic nerve of the 
feet. When this nerve aches it’s some- 
thing terrible. “Paroxysmal pains” 
are one symptom. They may be in the 
feet, the legs, the hips or the back, or 
in all these places. Wherever they are 
they are worse in one place than in 
another. They can be relieved, in some 
cases, according to this fitting clerk, by 
fitting the shoe so as to relieve the 
pressure on the sciatic nerve. He does 
not say that this relief will be effective 
in all cases, for he speaks only as a shoe 
fitter, not as a medical man. 





Jones Speaks in Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH.—At the regular 
meeting of the Tacoma Chapter of 
Pacific Northwest Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation the principal speaker was 
Lawrence Jones, Enna Jettick repre- 
sentative. 
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Specializes Profitably 
in Hosiery 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 272] 


sizes and special shades from the stock- 
room without going to the basement or 
rear of the store. It makes the depart- 
ment a complete unit. 

The third and most important side is 
alongside the women’s shoe depart- 
ment, close to the door at that end. The 
women’s hosiery section itself is entire- 
ly self-contained. It has its own cash 
register so that change can be made 
quickly. This is an important. con- 
sideration in a women’s hosiery depart- 
ment, Miss Clifford pointed out, as cus- 
tomers often come in to make a hurried 
purchase of one or two pairs of hose be- 
fore leaving on a trip. . 

With the department close to an en- 
trance and quick change-making facil- 
ities, a woman may buy hose while on 
her way to a train or to meet someone 
with very little delay. The Simmons 
department has enjoyed a fair-sized 
volume of business from these “hurry- 
up” purchasers, who have learned. by 
experience that they can buy there with 
a minimum of lost time. 

“Shopping ease” is a term which de- 
serves more consideration, according to 
Miss Clifford, who holds that a com- 
bination of good service, speed and a 
reputation for quality merchandise are 
the three prime requisites of a shoe 
store hosiery department. 


Mills Opens in Springfield 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Mills’ Shoe Store 
opened here recently in the building 
formerly occupied by Reed’s Shoe Store, 
after the room had been remodeled and 
redecorated. 

The Mills store will be under the 
management of Herman Siegel, asso- 
ciated in the shoe business in Spring- 
field for the last six years. The new 
store, according to Mr. Siegel will cater 
exclusively to the popular-priced trade 
in men’s and women’s shoes. 

As a feature of the two grand open- 
ing days a pair of hose will be given 
free with every purchase of shoes. 

“Despite the depression,” declares 
Mr. Siegel, “my company has seen fit 
to open a unit in Springfield because it 
feels that Springfield and its trading 
area represent one of the most stable 
and steady buying markets in the coun- 
try. Itis gratifying indeed to see that 
Springfield i is able to attract new enter- 
prise, a store that is one of our type to 
its city.” 


Delman in Florida 


Miami BEacH, FLA.—The Delman 
Shoe Salon has been opened at 817 
Lincoln Road, with Mr. A. Blatt as 
manager. This is an agency of the 
main salon in New York City. In addi- 
tion to the large stock of shoes for 
resort wear which is being carried, 
pocketbooks made of materials which 
match the shoes are an added feature. 


Unusual] 


Conaway-Winter again sets the pace for 
springtime smartness in feminine foot- 
wear .... strikingly unusual designs that 
reflect the season's authentic style trends 

distinctive beauty and incomparable 


Ze 
CHAIGs 


The release of Conaway-Winter spring 


patterns marks the true beginning of the 


spring style season, anticipated by lead- 


‘ing manufacturers and retailers with 


utmost confidence in the CORRECTNESS 
of Conaway-Winter style. 
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Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Service 


the biggest thing today in the 


Dr. Scholl has perfected 40 distinct appliances and reme- 
dies for the positive relief of ome — +) foot discomfort 
and foot trouble. Each article simplified and so easy to use 
that foot relief can be guarant We teach you and your 
clerks to become foot experts. 


How fo: 
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shoe business 


@ Prevent Customer turnover 
© Prevent complaints and returns 


@ Increase profits without increasing overhead 


@ Increase trading area 


© Overcome competition 


The answer to these and many other perplexing problems 
which confront the shoe men today are solved in Dr. 
Scholl's Foot Comfort Service. It's the most constructive, 
productive and fundamental element of service in the 
shoe store today. 


Your ability to correct foot troubles, to suggest relief and 
comfort to your customers will be the distinction between 
yourself and your competitors that will bring you the 
business he may be now getting—the one THING that 
will make yours a distinctive store, to be patronized in 
preference to all other shoe stores in your community—it 
will be the distinguishing mark of what you have to offer 
—that will set your store apart from ordinary shoe stores, 
where the selling of shoes is still the old fashioned and 
obsolete matter of simple barter and exchange. 


Seventy percent of the people who come into your store 
have foot trouble of some kind and need yee aay un- 
derstanding and advice so they may have comfort and 


ease. Give them this comfort and you will get their busi- 
ness, all of it, all the time, in face of price inducements 
and anything else your competitor can offer. 

Rendering Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort Service will pay you 
big dividends in sales, profits and prestige. 

We will supply you with a wealth of advertising material, 
without charge, to establish your store as Headquarters 
for this valuable service. 

Write us today for full details explaining how you can 
take advantage of this remarkable sales and business 
building plan. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., INC. 


Largest Makers of Foot Appliances in the World 
213 W. Schiller Street, Chicago 
62 W. 14th St., New York 112 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 
Branches in the Leading Cities of the World 








When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


>» HOW’S BUSINESS? < 


Hides Continue Low 


NEw YorK—Hide futures values on 
the New York Hide Exchange continued 
the downward trend last week and dur- 
ing the period ended Dec. 16. The active 
positions reflected net losses of from 
9 to 15 points. 

During the past several weeks the 
hide futures market has gradually dis- 
counted the downward adjustment in 
hide values which was confirmed in the 
spot market last week when, after a 
period of inactivity in spot hides, the 
larger packers disposed of sizable blocks 
of their accumulated holdings of hides 
to tanners at prices one and one-half 
cents a pound below the last previous 
trading. Sales in the spot market ag- 
gregated approximately 400,000 hides, 
thereby reducing the stocks in first 
hands to a minimum. Hide prices are 
now hovering near the record low levels 
established in June. 

The high lights in the statistical pic- 
ture have been the continued activity in 
shoe production circles, the output of 
shoes having been holding up very well 
for this time of the year. 


Shoe Employment Drops 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The shoe in- 
dustry has informed the Department of 
Labor that employment dropped 10.1 
per cent from Oct. to Nov. This loss, the 
second largest among 89 manufactur- 
ing industries, was largely seasonal. 

Pay rolls in the boot and shoe indus- 
try naturally reflected the reduction in 
factory staffs to some extent, but the 
drop was more severe, amounting to 
nearly 26 per cent. 


Canadian Production Up 


MOoONTREAL—The shoe industry of 
Canada continues to show increasing 
activity, production of leather footwear 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1932 


for the first nine months of the present 
year being considerably ahead of that 
of 1931. The output in September was 
higher than that of either Sept., 1931, 
or 1930, and it was also greater than 
in 1928, the record year for the indus- 
try as a whole. 


Nu Mode Incorporated 


ELKHART, IND.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed in the secretary 
of state’s office by the Nu Mode Slipper 
Shop of Elkhart, Inc.; with a capital 
stock of 50 shares at $100 each; ob- 
jects to deal in footwear. Incorporators 
are Nelson H. Blough, Minnie E. Blough 
and John T. Holderman. 











COMING TRADE EVENTS 


Chicago—January 9, 10, 11, 1933. Palmer 
House. National Shoe Retailers’ Association. 
Annual Convention. 

Toronto—January 9, 10, 1933. Royal York 

Hotel. 

Annual Convention and Shoe Exhibition. 


Chicago—January 12, 13, 1933. Palmer House. 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association Annual 
Meeting. 


Baltimore—January 23, 24, 25, 1933. Hotel 
Lord Baltimore. Middle Atlantic Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association Annual Convention. 


Forth Worth—February 6, 7, 8, 1933. Hotel 
Texas. Texas Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
Annual Convention. 


Indianapolis—February 6, 7, 1933. Hotel Clay- 
pool. Indiana Shoe Travelers’ Association 
Annual Meeting. 


Columbus, O.—February 13, 14, Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel. Ohio Valley Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association Annual Convention. 


Des Moines—February 27, 28, March 1, 1933. 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. Northwestern Shoe 
Retailers’ Regional Association Annual Con- 
vention. 


Everywhere, April 16, 1933. Easter Sunday. 











Canadian Shoe Retailers’ Association. ° 





EVERY WEEK 


Credit Data Made Available 





WAHINGTON, D. C.—The greater pro- 
portion of business done during the 
years i928, 1929 and 1930 by whole- 
salers and manufacturers selling direct 
to retailers was on a credit basis and 
the credit extended was found to be 
generally sound, according to the study 
“Mercantile Credit Survey, Part I,” re- 
leased today by the Department of Com- 
merce. The survey was designed to de- 
velop basic facts upon which credit 
policies may be based. 

The important part played by credit 
in distribution, the report states, is 
indicated by the fact that of the nine 
kinds of wholesale and manufacturing 
establishments included in this report, 
the one with the lowest percentage of 
credit business*had 87.9 per cent. The 
one with the highest percentage had 
98.8 per cent. There were numerous 
firms with all of their business on a 
credit basis. 

Data upon the following subject are 
given in this publication for each of 
the nine kinds of establishments in- 
cluded; extent of credit business, losses 
from bad debts, collection percentages, 
returns and allowances, credit terms, 
customers attempting to take unearned 
discounts, and customers attempting to 
dictate terms. 


Ask Taxing Changes 


CotumBus, O. — Retailers in Ohio, 
especially shoe dealers, acting through 
the Ohio Council of Retail Merchants, 
will ask important changes in the Ohio 
taxing laws at the hands of the coming 
Ohio Legislature which convenes early 
in January. One of the most impor- 
tant changes in the rating of personal 
property will be the change from the 
average of monthly inventories to the 
end-of-the-year inventory, as a system 
of listing stock and fixtures for taxing 
purposes. Other changes of importance 
to retailers will be asked. 























They fit the first day 


The 
Fifth Avenue 


One of 24 Stock Styles 
AAA to EEE, 3 to 15 


Most Styles Priced $46.20 
Per dozen Pairs 


The unusual dress shoe. 
House slipper comfort with 
Fifth Avenue style. 


: See the line 
Room 1003 Palmer House 
Chicago Jan. 8-11, 1933 


ALLEN, EDMONDS 
SHOE CORPORATION 


Belgium, Wis. 
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NEW SYSTEM SPEEDS UP PRODUCTION 








THEINSVILLE, Wisc.— The Gilbert 
Shoe Co., is one of the concerns which 
is cooperating with President Hoover’s 
Reconstruction Committee. They have 
installed a new and different system 
for moving work from cutting through 
the fitting room that cuts down former 
hours lost and on through an air blown 


“Buy American Goods” 


Movement Started 


York, Pa.—A movement for the con- 
sumption of American-made rubber and 
leather footwear was started at the 
December meeting of the York Shoe 
Retailers Association. The members of 
the association at that time went on 
record as utterly opposed to the buying 
and selling of all foreign-made rubber 
and leather footwear. The local mer- 
chants were prompted to take this ac- 
tion as a result of the terrific burden 
due to the lack of wages for American 
workmen on account of the tremendous 
amount of footwear they feel should 
have been made, bought and sold in this 
country instead of in foreign countries, 
officers of the association stated follow- 
ing the meeting. 

The York association feels and hopes 
the move will gain weight through lo- 
cal and state associations throughout 
the country and eventually reach the 
national conventions to be held in Janu- 
ary in Chicago and Baltimore. Mem- 
bers of the York association proudly 
display in their windows emblems re- 
cently sent out by the Associated Rub- 
ber Manufacturers proclaiming that 
all rubber footwear sold in the store 
is made by Americans with American 
standards of wages. 


N. Y. Shoe Special Train 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Shoe Special train will leave the Grand 
Central Terminal Saturday, Jan. 7, at 
4 P. M., and will arrive in Chicago at 
9 A. M. the following day. This train 





drying or shoe conditioner, making it 
possible to make shoes in four days as 
against an average of eight, this new 
arrangement being the only one of its 
kind and effecting a half to three 
quarters reduction in average inventory 
of work in process, also of shoes in 
stock. 


will carry the most modern all-steel 
equipment, including club car, dining 
car and observation car. A special bag- 
gage car will be attached to train to 
handle all baggage of shoe men patron- 
izing this special. Make reservations 
through H. B. Tove, 100 Gold St., New 
York City. 


Family Store Doing Well 

SAVANNAH, GA.—During the few 
months that it has been open “Stew- 
art’s” has enjoyed a business which is. 
more than up to first expectations. 
This is a family shoe store at 203 West. 
Broughton St., under the ownership of 
Charles Schwartz and Henry Schoen- 
field. Both partners are old shoe men,. 
having served the trade in Savannah 
for years. 


This Was Good in 1875 


Memories of a by-gone day in the shoe in- 
dustry were revived in Waterbury, Conn, when: 
a Sunday newspaper reproduced on its ‘‘Old- 
Time Photos” page a picture of the “shoe 
chariot” used as an advertising medium by the: 
Connecticut Boot & Shoe Co. in 1875. 

The “chariot” consisted of a giant woman’s. 
shoe, which served as the body of the vehicle, 
mounted on buggy wheels and drawn by a 
horse. The horse wore a blanket bearing the 
legend, “Connecticut Boot and Shoe Co., 16. 
East Main St., Waterbury.” 

“Visit The Connecticut Boot & Shoe Store” 
was painted on the side of the shoe, which 
was large enough to accommodate two men. 
A man and a boy are shown seated in the shoe: 
in the photograph, Frank J. Rametti, proprietor: 
of the store, and his son, Frank, Jr. 
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Testimonial to J. A. Kepley 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A testimonial din- 
ner was given to James A. Kepley by 
20 business friends. For the past 19 
years Mr. Kepley has been credit man- 


Walker T. Dickerson, president of the 
company, left early in December for a 
month’s trip on the Pacific coast. The 
trip is in the nature of a good-will tour. 
He will return at New Year’s. 

The Walker T. Dickerson Shoe Co., 


OW to Overcome 


the Competition of 
Cheap Canvas Footwear 
—STOCK—CLARK 


ALL LEATHER 


PLAY SHOES 


after a layoff of several weeks, has 
started its cutting department, and 
other departments will follow in order. 
Orders for the spring season at this 
time are twice as many as was the 
ease last year at this time. 


ager for D. Armstrong & Co., and 
leaves Jan. 1, to assume a similar po- 
sition for Julian & Kokenge, Inc., of 
Columbus. 


Whittemore Makes Trip 


John S. Whittemore, president of the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
has returned from an extended trip 
through the West, the first he has taken 
since his appointment as sales manager 
of the Peck Shoe Company, of Wor- 
cester, Mass. While this trip is being 
taken primarily in the interest of his 
firm, President Whittemore is taking 
the opportunity to call on local Trav- 
eler associations which are affiliated 
with the National. 

He was the guest of honor at recent 
meetings held in Milwaukee, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 


Cover With Bob Smart 


T. C. Cover, who has been associated 
with the Craddock-Terry Company for 
several years, is taking over Maryland, 
Delaware, West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky for the Bob Smart Shoe Com- 
pany, operating from their In-Stock 
Department in Lynchburg, Va. Mr. 
4 . Cover is on the territory now, and will 

John D. Finneran, president of the see his host of friends as quickly as he 
Rochester shoe group of Credit Men, | .., with the new Bob Smart Spring 
and credit man for C. P. Ford & Co., | Line. 
presented Mr. Kepley with a gold 
watch, engraved as a memento of the 
occasion, and as a testimonial of the 
high regard in which Mr. Kepley is 
held by his Rochester associates. 

Mr. Kepley was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the credit representatives of 
the shoe manufacturers of Rochester 
and vicinity as a shoe group of the 
Rochester Association of Credit Men, 
of which he was first secretary and 
a director. He has also been promi- 
nent in the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Rotary Club. 


10 Reasons why 

Your Customers 
will buy 

CLARK PLAY SHOES 


All leather. No rubber to cause 
‘feet to sweat and smell. 


J. A. KEPLEY 


— 


ad 


Featherweight. Do not drag 
on the feet. Light and airy. 


. Flexible. Allows free move- 
ment of the muscles of the feet. 


w 


Brayton to Sell Pedemode 


W. N. (Bill) Brayton of 469 Ladera 
Street, Pasadena, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative for 
the Julius Grossman, Inc. 

Mr. Brayton, who is well known in 
the shoe world, especially among the 
Coast buyers, will have his headquar- 
ters at the Lankershan Hotel in Los 
Angeles. 


_ 


. Sewed throughout. No tacks or 
staples to hurt the feet or cause 
infections. 


on 


- Goodyear welt construction. 
Can be resoled by any cobbler. 


a 


Elk or split upper leather which 
is porous and allows feet to 
breathe. 


~ 


- Upper leather specially tanned 
which does not dry hard when 
shoes get wet; thus preventing 


Farrar With Vitality 


Becomes Production Manager 


CoLumBus, OHI0O—Alva Brown, who 
has been production foreman at the 
Logan (Ohio) plant of the Cincinnati 
Shoe Co., has resigned to become office 
and production manager of the Walker 
T. Dickerson Shoe Co. of Columbus. 
Mr. Brown takes the place of Louis F. 
Rinehart, who has been rather seri- 
ously ill for the past year with a nerv- 
ous breakdown. Mr. Rinehart has been 
given an indefinite leave of absence to 
recover his health. 

Mr. Brown was associated with the 
Logan plant for a number of years and 
was production manager under the re- 
gime of the Walker T. Dickerson Shoe 
Co., which operated the plant for sev- 
eral years. 





Robert C. Farrar, formerly with Volk 
Brothers of Dallas, has joined the sales 
force of Vitality Shoe Company, St. 
Louis. Mr. Farrar will cover Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. 
He succeeds G. D. Scott who has be- 
come associated with the Continental 
Branch of the International Shoe Com- 
pany. 


Opens Atlanta Display Rooms 


Sam J. Hill, proprietor of the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Syndicate, has opened 
new display rooms and an office at 
106% Forsyth Street, N.W., Atlanta. 
The display rooms are within a block 
of the Piedmont, Ansley and Winecoff 
Hotels, being very conveniently located 
for visitors to the city. 


\) 


— 
— 





| 


cracking. 


Genuine horsehide soles which 
are long-wearing. 


Orthopedic last that snugs up 
in the instep and exercises the 
muscles of the entire foot. 


. Cost but little more than can- 


vas footwear, but wear much 
longer. 





Line on Display Room 1043 
Palmer House 
during N. S. R. A. Convention 











CHAS. F. CLARK, INC. 


1403 W. Congress Street, Chicago 











WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 





THE 
me SHOE 


"Colon anes Co 
Rfoafoce | “Mtase™ [a | 


KZ, 


(P) rca an (P) 


“Tlettleton, 























FOR WOMEN 
THE JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Both lines carried in stock. 


° FOR MEN 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 























2ADE ONLY” 


EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. U.S.A. 
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NEW INNERSOLE BROUGHT OUT AT MEETING 


The above photograph shows a group 
of executives, buyers and members of 
the trade press who assembled at a 
luncheon given by Julius Grossman, 
Inc., during the manufacturers’ sea- 
sonal opening at the Hotel Commodore 
on Wednesday, December 7th. 

At this luncheon the Vita Sole idea 
was introduced to the trade. The Vita 
Sole is a specially prepared insole 
leather that, when the weight of the 
body and the natural body heat contact, 
it takes the impression and fits the bot- 
tom of the foot exactly. It is considered 
an important contribution to shoemaking. 


Initials on Bags 

Cuicaco—The vogue for initials on 
bags is bringing in a nice profit in the 
handbag departments right now. En- 
graving was formerly a free service, 
one retail store pointed out. Today 
the shopper willingly pays one dollar 
or more for her set of initials in addi- 
tion to the price of her bag. 

The best sellers are the bags designed 
to especially take care of these ac- 
cessories, having trims that lend them- 
selves to decoration. Initials and mono- 
grams come in chromium, ruddy cop- 
per, gold and silver. 

Other bags carry out this same fad 
by having the metal already on the bag 
ready to be engraved with initial or 
monogram. These are in the form of 
large circles, tall, narrow oblongs, 
squares, modernistic motifs or big but- 
tons. In many cases, heavy frames and 
handles accentuate the use of the metal. 


Evening Slippers Active 

LOUISVILLE—Suedes are still the 
leading sellers in most of the smart 
shops, and just now evening slippers 
are in special demand for holiday fes- 
tivities. Some stores report a pop- 
ularity of reptiles in gray and natural 
colors and the revival of the tie type 
oxford seems a permanency. Business 
for the fall season is about on a par 
with last year, the month of Septem- 
ber being the best of the autumn 
months. 


New Corrective Shoe Store 
Detroit—NuMatic Foot Ease Shop 

has been opened in the heart of the 

downtown section at 123 State Street. 


W. G. Oaks, head of one of the larger 
tanneries, who, with Emanuel Gross- 
man, worked out the Vita Sole, gave a 
detailed talk on the method of running 
this leather through the tannery, the 
advantages of the insole, etc. Emanuel 
Grossman also spoke. 

The guests at the luncheon were en- 
tertained by Baby Rose Marie Curley, 
famous eight-year-old radio and stage 
star who is now broadcasting over 
Station WJZ for Julius Grossman 
Shoes. Much enthusiasm was shown by 
those in attendance, over the new insole 
and also over the business outlook. 


Alex DeClerq is the principal owner 
of the company, which is. incorporated 
under Michigan law and capitalized at 
$5,000. Company specializes, of course, 
in NuMatic shoe lines. 


Transfers Store Ownership 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Joseph Rodman 
has transferred his shoe store at 558 
East Main Street to Arthur B. Weiss, 
trustee, who in turn has sold the stock 
and fixtures to Charles Frost, accord- 
ing to bills of sale filed recently. 


Adds Men’s Shoe Department 


Mram!1, Fra.—David Alan, Inc., a 
high-class firm handling men’s cloth- 
ing, has introduced a shoe department 
in their Miami and Miami Beach stores. 
Nettleton and J. P. Smith shoes are to 
be handled. Their new place of busi- 
ness is at 121 E. Flagler street. 


Levison Opens in Johnson City 

JOHNSON CiTy, TENN.—Morris Levi- 
son has installed D. R. Finkle as man- 
ager of the recently opened Levison 
branch in this city. The store has been 
patterned after the most modern ideas, 
as to window displays and interiors, 
and is enjoying a good business. 


From the Recorder, 1882 


ong buyers in-the Boston market were: 
Sless, Baltimore. 

Fyfe, Detroit. 

Lauer, Evansville, 7 

Sharp, Hornelisville, a A 


~ 
R. H. 
H. W. 
D. L. 
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SHOE LACES 


FOR RAPID SERVICE 


To give faster service on all shoe lace 
orders we now distribute to the trade 
through our selling agents, the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


"glazed, soft-finished, rayon, and mercerized 


laces, and branch offices located in every 
important shoemaking center carry repre- 


sentative stocks. 


By communicating your lace needs to 
the nearest branch office your order is 
assured immediate attention. Special atten- 


tion is given to all emergency orders. 


SHOE LACE COMPANY 


(Successor to Joslin Manufacturing Co., Established 1865) 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SELLING AGENT 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 





WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s and Women’s 
Slippers 


| 


QUALITY 
KID D’ORSAYS 


TO RETAIL AT $1.00 


Padded Sole, Cuban Heel. In 
Red, Blue, or Black Kid. 


Write for catalog 
Faqenan THOMPSON 
SHOE COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 














ce 


« 8. CHASE & 
- HAVERH 


& SONS, INC., 
ILL, MASS. 

Men’s Full Leather Lined 
Handturned Slippers 
Priced acting $1.60 

Kid Pullman Slippers 

colors and Black witb 
Pocket $1.35 

fivne pper Pocket $1.50 








Men’s , Full Leather 4 
Lined Genuine 
Hand Turned 
Slippers? 

$1.35 @ 


wwewevvw ws 
_ 
3 


7 Rewley, Mass. 








WHERE TO BUY 


Bowling Shoes 





BOWLING 


SHOES IN STOCK 
cem bination 


Style Ne. 334 


encore | HOE ura. "00. 
Swansen & Sts., Philadelphia 











Novelty Window Display 


CHIcaGco—Sheet cork is used to make 
a novel background for the display of 
shoes at the Dearborn Street store of 
the Florsheim Shoe Co. 

William Heinl, formerly with Stet- 
son’s and now in charge of the window 
display for the entire national Flor- 
sheim chain, originated the idea and 
claims that it is the first time this ma- 
terial has been used for such a purpose. 

The cork has been applied on fixtures, 
specially designed, like a veneer. Com- 
bined with it is black lacquer and real 
bronze. It is an inexpensive medium to 
replace hardwood. Besides this, it is 
pliable and has a lovely artistic value 
in the light and shade which results 
from its peculiar texture. 

“It takes us out of the wall board 
class,” as Mr. Heinl puts it. 

Many favorable comments have come 
in on the neatness and beauty of the 
window, he reports. 
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OUTLINES INSURANCE COMMITTEE’S ACHIEVEMENTS 





The outstanding accomplishments of 
fifteen years of interest and activity in 
insurance by the National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association will be an eye- 
opener to shoe retailers who are not 
familiar with the results that can be 
obtained by trade cooperation, according 
to J. J. Baird, Columbus. These results 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 


JOHN J. BAIRD 


FIRST: The official fire insurance 
carrier, the National Retailers Mutual 
Insurance Company, is a full legal re- 
serve company and during each of the 
depression years it has increased its 
net income, its cash assets and its sur- 
plus to policyholders. The financial 
statements show its condition based on 
the actual market prices of its invest- 
ments. 

SECOND: During each of these de- 
pression years the company has saved 
shoemen an average of 25% of their 
premiums, the total dividend payments 
of the company averaging better than 
$300,000.00 a year during the last three 
years, and aggregating over $2,2265,- 
000.00 since its establishment. 

THIRD: The educational and service 
work of the company and its represen- 
tatives have been of incalculable benefit 
to the trade, and thousands of mer- 





Special Convention Rates 


In connection with plans for the an- 
nual convention of the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, which is to be 
held in Chicago, January 12 and 13, 
notices are being sent to all affiliated 
local associations advertising the fact 
that those who attend are entitled to 
the same round trip reduced fare on 
the railroads as those attending the 
convention of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association, just prior. 

Delegates and other association mem- 
bers planning to attend this convention, 
to be held in the Palmer House, should 
ask for their railroad convention 
certificate at the time they purchase the 
ticket which is to take them from their 











chants now handle their insurance in- 
telligently who formerly were unfam- 
iliar with this most important adminis- 
trative problem. 

FOURTH: For real strength and 
liquidity of assets the protection be- 
hind the company policy is infinitely 
superior to the average stock insurance 
company. The results of a non-spec- 
ulative investment policy are indicated 
by the following approximate figures 
showing the proportionate distribution 
of the assets of the company: 


Per Cent 
24.1 
1.3 
38.9 


$260,000 
15,000 
420,000 


U. S. Government Bonds 
Federal Land Bank Bonds... 
State and Municipal Bonds.. 


First motaene Loans on Real 
Esta’ 8.3 


11.6. 


90,000 

125,000 

Premiums in Course of Col- 
lection, less than 90 days 
past due 

Miscellaneous Current Items. 


150,000 13.9 


20,000 
$1,080,000 


FIFTH: The loss adjustment policy 
has given universal satisfaction. The 
company has never been compelled to 
pay a loss by order of court. It is 
doubted whether any shoeman can find 
another insurance company policy in 
his portfolio backed by a record like 
that. 

SIXTH: Rates on shoe stores. gen- 
erally throughout the country, influ- 
enced by competition, have shown gen- 
eral reductions so that shoemen all 
over the country are paying on the 
average 60% less for their insurance 
than they were paying when this move- 
ment was started. While this record 
is a tribute to the foresight of its 
sponsors and to the sound and wise 
management of James S. Kemper, 
nevertheless what has been done is 
proof beyond contradiction that if the 
members of a trade put their shoulders 
to the wheel in any phase of their 
operations the results of a few years 
of effort, after meeting the severest 
tests of good and bad times, will al- 
ways amaze us, and surpass our fondest 
dreams. 


homes to Chicago. These certificates will 
be validated at the Palmer House by a 
representative of the railroads. In 
former years, rates given by the rail- 
road have amounted, for the round trip, 
to one and one-half times the regular 
one-way fare. 


Ohio Convention Plans 


CoLumBuUs, OHI0O—The annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Valley Retail Shoe 
Dealers Association will be held at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Feb. 
18 and 14, according to announcement. 
of C. E. Dittmer, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. The program will be built 
around the question of the sales tax, 
which is being agitated in Ohio. 
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The lines permanently displayed at the Marbridge 
Building always merit your attention. The show- 
rooms of the national leaders in the shoe and 
leather industries are maintained here all year 
round. 

Desirable office space for approved tenants. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG. CO., INC. 


1328 Broadway New York 








Display of 


BOB SMART SHOES 


ROOM 818 PALMER HOUSE 
Furnished by 


CAMERON & COMPANY 


209 South State 
CHICAGO 
Specialists in 
HOWELL 
TUBULAR CHAIRS 
FITTING STOOLS 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 


CAMACO 
ed 
MODERN 


DISPLA 
eee 
FIXTURES 


"The way you display today is the way you sell” 





INDUSTRY’S GREATEST PROGRESS EXPRESSED 
IN CHILDREN’S SHOES 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 238] 


Tongue effects, T-straps and tie patterns were re- 
ceiving homage from the youngsters. A close study 
of the size runs was made with the result that changes 
were made on two or three occasions. But the latest 
one that has been universally adopted and approved 
by the children’s committee of the Styles Conference 
is as follows: 


Sizes 2 to 5 
Childs’ Sizes 5% to 8 
Children’s Sizes 8Y% to 12 
Junior misses’ Sizes 12% to 
Misses’ (heels he? to 9/8) Sizes 3% to 
Modern misses’ (heels up to 13/8). Sizes 3% to 
Junior boys’ 9 to 
Boys’ Sizes 2% to 
i ie | 


Merchandising through cooperative effort was but 
another step forward in the retailing of children’s 
shoes. Entire units expensively designed were in- 
stalled by manufacturers in stores or departments, that 
featured their shoes exclusively. This, in the final 


year of a tremendous progress, recorded through the 
history of a business romance that is absorbing and in- 
teresting, gives faint suggestion of what the future 
will open to further development in retailing and 
manufacturing. 

Setting down the latest construction feature, which 
was patented by a Western manufacturer in Novem- 
ber of 1932, is the seamless quarter. This provides 
smoother and more comfortable shoes with closer fit- 
ting and hugging heels. It is heralded as one of the 
most advanced developments in children’s shoes. 

With the last year of progress we see innovation, 
genius, increased effort to better the selling and mak- 
ing of children’s shoes, and pause to survey the past 
to give encouragement and hope to the future. 

The importance of correct footwear for children is 
recognized today as never before. In New York City, 
for example, the Health Department has advised 
parents of school children to give close attention to the 
correct fitting of shoes. It is now realized that proper 
shoes, rightly fitted, have an important bearing on the 
future health and well being of the child. 





WHERE TO BUY 
Dancing Shoes and Taps 





TAP DANCING 
THEO SLIPPER 


BLOG SHOE CO., INC. 
147 Duane St, New Yerk City 











WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 





PUMPS 


molded to the last. 
United Cement 











649000000 G)) 0400008 


“The Correct Dedge for All Occasions” 
mt GENUINE HAND 


‘» TURNS 


14/8 Weed 
Heel 


ob iss 6 Per ° lh 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
“ONE GOOD TURN SELLS ANOTHER” 


OOOOH OHOHHOH HEH OOOO) 


Better Grades Bags Selling 

CHICAGO—Carson, Pirie, Scott and Com- 
pany reports that volume trade in handbags is 
on the bag retailing for five dollars right now. 
Other high class retailers are giving the same 
report. These same stores canvassed earlier in 
the season reported at that time that volume 
trade was in bags at $2.95, showing a trend 
upward in this article of merchandise. 


Progress in Sewing Shoes 


The attaching of soles to shoes by 
thread has undergone changes since 
the adoption in the middle of the last 
century of the Chain stitch Machine. 

The advent of the Goodyear Lock- 
stitch came after this for use on welt 
shoes, and lately the lockstitch principle 
has been adapted to shoes sewed 
through from the inside. 

This recent development in shoemak- 
ing is one of particular interest to 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail 
buyers, for the seam of the Littleway 
Lockstitch has two threads locked like 
the Goodyear Lockstitch and the lock 
embedded in the sole holds the seam 
after the under loop is worn off. Good- 
year Lockstitch attaches the sole to the 
welt on the outside of the shoe—Little- 
way Lockstitch securely attaches the 
sole, upper and insole on the inside of 
the shoe. 

Littleway Lockstitch makes possible 
the light, close fitting edges so essen- 
tial to modern fashionable footwear. 

In cases where the trade demands 
light weight, close edge, flexible. shoes, 
remarkably fine construction and attrac- 
tive, stylish designs are possible of ac- 
complishment by the use of this method. 
Shoes made by this process are free 
from lasting tacks in the shank and 
forepart and the inside surface of the 
shoe is, therefore, smooth, comfortable 
and free from tacks or tack holes. 


Adapts Name for Shoes 

Detroit—The Capitol Shoe Company 
(Sake’s Shoes) is now putting out their 
shoe line under the name of Fenmode 
Shoes. This title is being used in other 
stores and departments operated by the 
company in addition to their main store 
at 111 State Street. 





Ceara BUI 


Internationally recognized as the acme ef 
utility shoes. 


A product of 
SHAFT-PIERCE SHOE CO., Faribault, Mins. 














Gets His Man 


White Salmon, Wash—James Hanson, of 
the Hanson Shoe stores, had an unusual ex- 
of the Hanson Shoe stores, had an unusual ex- 
perience; a prospective customer, instead of 
waiting to be fitted with a pair of shoes, 
grabbed the first pair in sight, put them on 
and left his old ones in the empty box as he 
made a hurried exit from the store. 
proprietor, however, was close behind him, 
pursued him down the street, and as a result 
of some sharp talk the dealer is now holding 
5 sacks of potatoes, a sack of onions as 
security, while the customer “finds the money” 
with which to pay for the shoes. 
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Steal Leather 


Boston—Some time during the week- 
end of December 4, robbers accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible by 
stealing approximately $1,000 worth of 
leather from the firm of Avery & 
Lowry, whose store is on the second 
floor of the building at 43 South Street. 
Entrance was gained, it is assumed, by 
forcing a rear window, and the leather 
was removed probably via the elevator 
to the first floor hallway from which 
a door leads to an alley in the rear. 
The stolen leather comprised a lot of 
27 dozen smooth black sides, the aver- 
age size being about twenty feet. Pub- 
licity is being given to the robbery in 
the hope that anyone to whom leather 
in this quantity is offered under sus- 
picious circumstances will communicate 
with the firm. 


Enlarges Shoe Department 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—A new and en- 
larged shoe department has been opened 
by Loveman, Joseph and Loeb, follow- 
ing the removal of the ladies depart- 
ment from the first to the second floor. 

The first floor department has been 
combined with the second floor depart- 
ment, which featured . popular price 
shoes. In the new department only a 
better grade of shoe will be featured 
and the popular price department has 
been abolished. 

The department is about twice as 
large as the department on the first 
floor. Individual chairs have been 
placed and plenty of room allowed for 
customers to try on shoes. This is on 
the theory that customers do not want 
to sit too close to strangers when buy- 
ing shoes, according to H. W. Tank- 
ersley, manager. 


Publix Shoe Co. Moves 


Boston, MAss.—The Publix Shoe Co., 
one of the Shapiro brothers’ chain of 
factories, has been moved from the 
Cogan factory in Stoneham to the fac- 
tory on Tremont Street, Boston, that 
was formerly operated by the Central 
Shoe Co. The branch factory of the 
Publix Shoe Co., carried on for several 
years in the Mawhinney building in 
Stoneham, was consolidated with the 
main factory in the Cogan building a 
few weeks ago, and this main factory 
was fitted up for the making of shoes 
by the adhesive process. 

A citizens’ committee has been formed 
to secure new firms for both the Cogan 
and the Mawhinney factories, and nego- 
tiations were recently begun with rep- 
resentatives of a shoe firm of Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Awards Shoe Contract 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Seventeen shoe re- 
tailers in 15 zones of the city have been 
awarded contracts for $50,000 worth of 
shoes for the needy. The shoes will be 
distributed by the Allegheny County 
Emergency Association. 
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SNOW-WHITE 


SHU-MILK 


“America’s Biggest Selling White Shoe Cleaner” 
CONSUMER DEMANDED 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


WALTER JANVIER, INC., 121 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


National Distributors for SHU-MILK PRODUCTS, CORP. 




















Chain Store Efficiency 


records are made available 
to independent retailers in the 


Recorder’s Stock Record System 
(either in cards or book form) 


Samples on Request 


MERCHANT’S SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. State St., Chicago, IIL. 


NOTHING FINER 
IN HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
AT THESE RATES 


SINGLE ROOMS 
from $2.50 te $6 per day 
Weekly from $15.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS 


from $3.50 te $6 per day 
Weekly from $21.00 


LIVE IN THE NEW SMART CENTER 


OF NEW YORK 


The Hotel Montclair is located 
in the very heart of the fashionable 
Park Avenue area—the world- 
famous residential and shopping 
district of New York's elite. 800 
sunny, outside rooms. Every room 
with bath, shower and radio. 
Adjacent to Grand Central and 
B & O Bus Terminal . .. only a few 
minutes from Pennsylvania Station. 


FEDEEE RION ECLA 


Oscar W. Richards, Resident Manager 
LEXINGTON AVE., 


49th TO 50th STS., NEW YORK CITY 




















Well Rounded Convention 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80h] 


been suggested by department store 
buyers who attended the last conven- 
tion and who will be back this Janu- 
ary to attend this clinic. The general 
chairman and his assistants have been 
chosen from the ranks of shoe depart- 
ment managers. 

This does not mean that department 
store shoemen will be excluded from 
any of the other three merchandising 
clinics that will be held in connection 
with the convention. The doors of 
those meetings, like the style confer- 
ences, are open to all convention visi- 
tors. All are equally welcome and all 
are sure to profit by the meetings. 

When the N.S.R.A. convention and 
shoe show closed last January no one 
knew where the 1933 meeting would be 
held, but that did not make any differ- 
ence to “Joe” Stern, of the Red Cross 
division of the United States Shoe 
Corporation. He was so pleased with 
the results of the convention and show 
that he was the first of many other 
manufacturers to reserve display space 
for the 1933 meeting. 

In your mind, or better yet, write 
down all the trade-marked lines and all 
the popular manufacturers of shoes 
you can think of; lines that you would 
like to see and manufacturers you 
would like to meet face to face, then 
come to the convention expecting to 
find them. There will be mighty few 





missing among the more than 600 dis- 
play rooms that have already been re- 
served in Chicago loop hotels for the 
period of January 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

The more progressive shoe manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers now 
realize that the annual convention and 
shoe show sponsored by the National 
Shoe Retailers Association continues to 
be the one great national meeting place 
of the shoe industry during the entire 
year. 

Because N.S.R.A. has heroically led 
the fight for betterment of conditions 
in all branches of the industry, and 
especially the retail branch of the busi- 
ness, as it has with thousands of satis- 
fied supporters among retailers, manu- 
facturers, tanners and members of al- 
lied industries who attended the con- 
vention last January and are coming 
back in January, 1933. 


New Idea Creates Business 

CuiIcaco—Lane Bryant has recent- 
ly added a new service by making 
evening slippers to order, which is not 
only stimulating additional interest in 
regular customers but is attracting an 
entirely new trade to the store, accord- 
ing to Milton Marnitz, manager of the 
shoe department. 

According to this new service cus- 
tomers may make their selections from 
several models kept in stock and their 





materials from samples, These models 


are then adapted to the individual idio- 
syncrasies of the customer while still 
preserving the style and smartness of 
the original shoe. 

Women who are obliged to wear cor- 
rective or “comfort” shoes often look 
with longing eyes at the exquisite bits 
on display for formal wear in the shops 
that cater to a fashionable clientele, 
which stirs up a sales resistance against 
shoes that they are obliged to wear. 
This resistance is overcome, according 
to Mr. Marnitz, through showing them 
similar models from which they can 
choose. In suggesting the necessary 
adaptations to make these possible for 
the woman with foot troubles to wear, 
effective sales talk includes the ad- 
vantage of individuality (so much 
sought after today by smart women) 
which a special order makes possible. 
These special orders, which are sell- 
ing at from $14.00 to $20.00, allow of 
a nice markup. Special prices are of- 
fered when a set of three are bought 
at one time. 


Features Ski Boots 

SPOKANE, WASH.— The Davenport 
Sport Shop featured with great suc- 
cess hiking boots and shoes following 
an attractive window display of “Ski 
Boots.” This followed a campaign 
inaugurated by Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce boosting a very large winter 
sport and ski tournament. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Children’s Footwear 


armrest ll ill 





MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY SHOES 


Infants’ Soft Soles...0-3 
intermediates ........ 1-5 
Flexible Hard Soles. . .2- 


Send for In-Stock 
Catalog 
MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY 
SHOE Co. 
Locust St. 











8) P ay tage : 
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Ma iathon Shoe Co; 





163 NUMBERS IN STOCK 
Write for New Fall In Stock Catalog. 


SHOE MFG.CO. 


MILWAUKEE.WIS. 


LANE BROS. CO., Boston, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES DISTRIBUTORS 











WHERE TO BUY 
W ork Shoes 


Has Good Sale 


TACOMA, WASH.—The Sterling Shoe 
store, under the management of Spencer 
Sterling, held a most successful fall sale, 
with each pair of shoes an additional 
pair was offered for $1, which proved 
a big inducement to families. 
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> ON THE SELLING END < 


News of the Travelers and Sales Activities 


Shoe Travelers’ Club of Los 
Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The annual 
meeting of the Shoe Travelers’ Club of 
Los Angeles recently held at the Hay- 
ward Hotel brought forth the election 
of the following officers for the year 
1933: 

President—Joseph Kalisky. 

Vice-Pres.—Sam Juneau. 

Secy.-Treas.—Ned Dreyfus. 

It is interesting to know that Presi- 
dent Kalisky is now making his perma- 
nent home in Los Angeles. He was for 
two years president of the national 
organization and is very well known, 
having been connected with Thompson 
Brothers Shoe Co. prior to his moving 
to the coast. 

Mr. Juneau has served the Los An- 
geles association as president in pre- 
vious years and stands very high as an 
exceptional saleman, is a good leader 
and thought of very highly not only by 
associations but by the trade. 

Mr. Dreyfus, just reelected secretary- 
treasurer of the organization, suc- 
ceeded the late Fred Yeaton and cer- 
tainly has been doing wonderful work 
because of his efficiency and his par- 
ticular adaptability to secretarial work. 
He is one of the most popular shoe 
men on the coast because of his excep- 
tional qualifications as a salesman. 

The Shoe Travelers’ Club of Los An- 
geles is one of the strongest associa- 
tions, financially speaking, and one of 
the most energetic associations affiliated 
with the National Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation. 

Through the newly elected officers’ 
work it is their intent to make this as- 
sociation one of the most outstanding 
of the national body. 


Chicago Travelers Elect 

The Chicago Shoe Travelers held 
their annual elections in their beauti- 
ful new club rooms on the nineteenth 
floor of the Republic Building, 209 
South State Street. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 
Charles Evans, reelected President; 
Charles Heilbrun, reelected Secretary- 
Treasurer; Bob Alderson, Ray Mc- 


*Carthy and Clate Holtgress, Vice-Presi- 


dents. 

With the fine club facilities they now 
have, they extend an invitation to all 
visiting shoemen to the city a cordial 
welcome, and also ask all manufac- 
turers who are desirous of securing 
salesmen for Chicago and middle West 


territory to make their wants known, 


and they will be put in touch with a 
dependable salesman. 

This association looks for a substan- 
tial increase in membership in 1933 with 
its wonderful Group Insurance Policy, 
fine club rooms and a united spirit of 


good fellowship ready to be passed on 
to all shoe people visiting the world’s 
greatest exposition, The Century of 
Progress, opening June Ist. 











Endorses Present Officers 


The Shoe Travelers Club of Los Angeles 
at their last meeting, December 10th, unani- 
mously endorsed the reelection of the same 
officers of the National Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciation for another year, namely: John S. 
Whittemore, President; Everett H. Moody, 
Vice-President; Thomas A. Delaney, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 








Indiana Travelers’ Committees 


F. M. Brown, president of the Indi- 
ana Shoe Travelers’ Association, has 
announced the following convention 
committees to serve during the tenth 
annual Indiana Shoe Buyers Conven- 
tion, to be held in the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Feb. 5, 6 and 7 inclusive. 

Publicity Committee: Ed. Johnson, 
chairman; George Hewitt, S. T. Fore- 
man and John Honaker. 

Program Committee: A. F. McCord, 
chairman, and J. A. Warrender. 

Entertainment Committee: Homer 
Beals, chairman; E. S. Smeltzer and 
Fred Naegele. 

Correspondence and Rooms Commit- 
tee: F. M. Brown, chairman, and J. A. 
Warrender. 

Reception Committee: Ed. Bayless, 
chairman; John Lucas, A. P. Jones, 
Chas. E. Wilson and Harry Springgate. 

Finance Committee: H. O. Warren 
and George Tovey. 

Style Shoe Committee: C. A. Dean, 
chairman, and Jack Adams. 

The program, which is promised to 
be very entertaining, will be announced 
later. According to Mr. Brown, many 
applications already have been received 
for rooms. 

The usual noon-day meetings pre- 
ceded by a luncheon will be held on 
Monday and Tuesday. The annual 
style show will be held on Monday night 
in the assembly room of the hotel, and 
the closing event will be the grand ball 
and dance on Tuesday night. 


Hunter Elected President 
Boston Shoe Travelers 


Harry W. Hunter is the 1933 presi- 
dent of the Boston Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation, having been elected at the 
annual meeting held in Boston, Satur- 
day, Dec. 17. With Mr. Hunter are 
George A. McIntire as vice-president, 
and William S. Noll, who was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. James G. Lunney 
and Guy E. Small were reelected to the 
board of governors to serve for one- 
year terms, and William W. Brandt and 

[TURN TO PAGE 296, PLEASE] 
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Price Ticket 


any assortment desired 


Modernistic 


IN-STOCK 
Your Choice 


of Two Color 
Combinations: 


Purple with Gold 
on White with 
Black Figures 


or 


Red with Black Edge 
on White with Black 
Figures. 


1 dozen 
6 dozen 
12 dozen 


(Check with Order, Please) 


Merchants’ Service Dept. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
367 W. Adams St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














beth o your 


NEW YORK “terest 


Not only does The Woodstock afford a restful, 
homelike atmosphere but its excellent location, at 
the edge of Times Square, is unusually accessible 


to New York's chief interests. It's but a few minutes 


walk to important shopping and busi districts 





and Broadway with its galaxy of theatres, is at 
the corrier. Guest accommodations are spacious 


and airy. Excellent popular priced restaurant. 


Daily Rates 


SINGLE ROOMS and BATH + « from $2.50 
DOUBLE ROOMS and BATH - from $3.50 
Specially weekly and monthly rates on application 


x 
HOTEL 


WOODSTOCK 


43ed STREET, EAST OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


A KNOTT HOTEL 





“LET’S GO FORWARD IN 1933” 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74] 


replaces the old formal banquet. It is the only official 
social event of the convention. Unlike the old banquet, 
the frolic requires neither extra clothes nor extra cash. 
Each convention visitor will be presented, without 
charge, a ticket to the frolic when he registers. An 
entertaining evening is assured. 


Railroad Rates and Service 


Special rate of one and one-half fare for the round 
trip will be available for all convention visitors on all 
railroads in the United States and Canada. Your local 
agent will give you full information. Be certain to 
obtain a railroad convention reduced rate certificate 
when purchasing your ticket. 

Special trains will be run from many cities and spe- 
cial Pullmans will be set aside for shoemen from many 
other points. The “Shoemen’s Special” for the New 
England trade will leave Boston over the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, Saturday, January 7, at 2.30 P.M., 
arriving Chicago, Sunday at 9.30 A.M. A special sec- 
tion of the 20th Century to accommodate convention 
visitors from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark will 
leave New York City via the New York Central Rail- 


road, Saturday, January 7 at 4.00 P.M., arriving 
Chicago, early the next morning. 

A special over the Wabash Railroad will leave St. 
Louis late Saturday night, January 7, arriving in Chi- 
cago early Sunday morning. As usual a large group 
of merchants from the South and Southwest will 
join the St. Louis manufacturers and merchants and 
come in on this train. 

Several Pullmans on the Wabash will be set aside 
for shoemen from Detroit and other Michigan cities 
who will congregate at Detroit. 

Special Pullmans will be used for convention visi- 
tors from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and other far Western Cities. 


Convention for All Shoemen 


At N.S.R.A. annual conventions all retailers of 
shoes look alike and are treated alike. Non-members 
are on the same footing as members and affiliated 
members. The convention is for all forward-looking 
shoe people everywhere. All are equally welcome. 
There will be no charge for registration. 


NOW—LET’S GO FORWARD 





ELA 


A SUPERIOR DRESSING 
beautifully packaged 


This new line of shoe dressings and 
cleaners has been developed in collab- 
oration with leather chemists and shoe 
manufacturers. It is packaged in ap- 
pealing, modern containers suited to 
the daintiest boudoir. Write for in- 
formation on this 


COMPLETE LINE OF NON-SMUDGING 
SUEDE DRESSINGS 


NEUTRAL . TAN & BLACK . CREAM 
WHITE . DRESSING 


FABRIC & LEATHER CLEANING FLUID 


Pe A ON 


WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Accessories 


EVER-READY, the Pad 
That Stops the Pinch 
Insist upon Ewver-Ready felt skived 
ye bite pads. Cost no than 


} pad ts. 
cept substitution or imitation. 


iF Mjd. by 
Security Shoe Findings Mfg. Co. 


327 West Monroe Street Chicago, Ill, 


WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Forms 


|| ZZ 


FOR SHOES AND HOSIERY 
made from white, 
transparent or co 
FAIR YLITE 
Shee Form Co. Ince., Auburn,N.Y. 
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A. P. Richards to serve for two-year 
terms. Delegates to the national con- 
vention at Chicago also were appointed. 
The meeting was the most largely at- 
tended which has been held for years, 
and followed a luncheon served to nearly 
100 members and guests at association 
headquarters in the Hotel Essex. 


Marshall Stevens Joins 
Craddock-Terry 


Marshall H. Stevens, or Steve as he is 
familiarly known by his host of friends 
in the shoe business, has joined the 
Craddock-Terry organization at Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, and will be in charge of 
styling their complete line of women’s 
shoes, with a studio at their Central 
Plant. 

In addition, Mr. Stevens will continue 
to contact some of his few large ac- 
counts as in the past. His many friends 
in the trade will be happy to know of 
his new connection. 


Greenwald With Jonas 


Louis Greenwald, for a number of 
years buyer for Bond Shoe Company 
of New York and well known among 
the volume shoe buyers of the country, 
is with J. A. Jonas Shoe Company of 
Manchester, New Hampshire. In ad- 
dition to selling and styling the Jonas 
line of Littleway fashion shoes, he has 
just been made special representative 
to the volume trade for their Arch Con- 
tent and Central Park Sports line of 
Goodyear welts which are carried in 
stock. 


Them Was the Days 


Thirty-five to forty-five years ago were the 
golden days of the traveling man. Then he 
wore a plug hat, a pair of tan shoes, and a red 
necktie. More often than not, two men would 
team up and travel together; one would sell 
men’s shoes and the other women’s shoes. 
When they came to town, as duly announced 
by their advance cards, first action on the part 
of the town’s people was to lock up their 
women, open up their liquor, and make ready 
for a real party. 

One hotel man in Washington, Indiana, ad- 
— “Blank’s Hotel. John Doe and mother- 
in-law.” 

The biggest change was when traveling men 
stopped making two trips a year during which 
time they traveled by train and showed their 
shoes in sample rooms. Now most of the sell- 
ing is done from automobiles, and instead of 
carrying several trunks a man has a grip or 
two full of shoes. 





Made Salesmanager 


Gordon Winslow, formerly with the 
Stetson-Abbott Division of Dingley 
Foss, of Auburn, Maine, is now in 
charge of sales of the Arch Content 
and Central Park Sports in Stock Welt 
lines of J. A. Jonas Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company of Manchester, New 
Hampshire. Mr. Winslow was for 15 
years with the Dingley-Foss Company 
and is a thorough-going shoe man. 


New York Retailers Elect 


The annual meeting of the Shoe Mer- 
chants Council of New York, was held 
on Dec. 14th, at the Advertising Club. 
The purpose of the meeting was an ag- 
gressive campaign for new members 
and a continuance of the active cam- 
paign against racketeering. 

The following officers were elected: 

Jacques S. Hirsch, president. 

John R. Laycock, 1st vice-president, of 

Hanan & Son. 
Elmer Diemer, 2nd vice-president, of 
Parker & Diemer. 

Gus Pick, reelected treasurer. 

Max Greenberger, reelected secretary, 

of Thomas F. Doyle Shoe Co. 

Among those present were: Max 
Deutsch, John Slater, Samuel Frank, of 
Frank Bros.; Alfred A. Kohn, Percy 
Hart, Jesse Adler, Emanuel Grossman, 
M. S. Low, William Steinhardt and Mr. 
Fram, of the Bootery, and a representa- 
tive group of retailers of New York 


City. 


Northwestern Shoe Men Meet 


Des Moines, Iowa—A stirring, re- 
sultful joint meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the Northwestern Regional 
Shoe Retailers Association and the 
Iowa National Shoe Travelers was held 
here on Dec. 12. A. J. Mullarkey, 
president; H. S. McIntyre, secretary- 
treasurer, and Frank T. Jaques for the 
merchants and Carl P. Ortlund, presi- 
dent, together with J. E. William Pres- 
cott for the travelers, outlined the pro- 
gram for the 1933 convention. All indi- 
cations point to a real gathering here 
the last of February. 


Jack Vogel Makes Change _ 


“Jack” Vogel, who has sold shoes out 
of Boston for the National and other 
factories, has just made connections 
with Braude, Goodman Shoe Co., Bev- 
erly, and is now at the factory building, 
his sample line to be shown at the 
style shows in Boston and Chicago, as 
well as at the firm’s Boston office at 
206 South Street. He will have a long 
line of novelties, women’s shoes at 
popular prices. 
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MODERN WINDOWS ARE FELT WINDOWS 


Now YOU, TOO, can have the New Style 
mm SHOW WINDOWS 


that carry Forceful 
Advertising 
done in 


FELT LETTERS 


Modern stores thruout America 
are turning to the use of Felt let- 
ters and simple backgrounds in 
decorating their windows to get 
the massed _ concentration, 
ing headlines and simplic- 
ity which drives business into 
their stores. 
Now, thru a unique plan developed by 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, your shoe 
store window, too, can have all the 
advantages of Felt display at the re- 
markably low price of only $24.00 a 
year. 


You are supplied with sufficient felt 
letters, decorative strips and a panel 
background 30x48”. Every month, 2 
drawings come to you, showing exactly 
how to make more effective telling, 
selling window displays with Felt. 


In addition, each month you are fur- 
nished four up-to-the-minute p 
enabling you to change the message in 
your windows, weekly—everything you 
need is at your finger tips. Letters are 
conveniently boxed—the drawing a oo ex- 
actly how to set up the Gulamoanl the f 
require no adhesives—all you need to do is ae press 
the letters firmly against the background and your 
display is ready to be placed in the window. 


The Greatest Stores of America Use This System 


Until the introduction of the cutout Felt Letters the average window had no way of putting over 

a message that could be read across the street. 80% of the passersby are in automobiles, 

USE buses, street cars and across the street. A window display fails of its purpose unless it 
THIS is backed up with a good advertising message. The Felt Letter and Panel style of 
COUPON window dsplay enables you to introduce this message in the window in an attrac- 
tive manner and at the same time have it seen by 100% of the passing traffic. 


BOOT & SHOB onaneminn : SOLD TO ONLY ONE SHOE STORE 
MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. “2 IN A COMMUNITY 


367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. “2 BETTER WRITE FOR DETAILS AT ONCE 
Please send full details covering New Felt tia 


cod Past Windor Dies _y BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 


Merchants Service Dept. 
367 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
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JHARE YOUR 


PROBLEM 


Wir i. -.-.-.---- 
THE /ERVICE If FREE TO YOU 





TO MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS :— 
RECORDER Subscribers daily ask us where 
to buy certain shoes and many other items 
connected with the operation of their stores. 
Following are some of the inquiries received 
this week. 


All manufacturers, wholesalers and others, 
having goods to supply the following wants, 
should address The Inquiry Dept., BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER, 239 West 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


N 1369. Women’s novelties to retail from 
$4.00 to $5.00. 


N 1370. Men’s safety shoes with metallic 
box toe. 


1371. Printed shoe labels. 

1372. Mirrors for use in shoe stores. 

1373. Woven sandals. 

1374. Tap dancing oxfords for boys. 

1375. Felt and Leather house slippers 
at medium prices. 

1376. Women’s shoes to retail at $7.50 
and up. 

1377. X-Ray machines. 

1378. Men’s and boys’ shoes at popular 
prices. 

N 1379. Shoe buckles and ornaments. 

Bowling shoes. 


Metallized infants’ shoes—shoe 
bronzing. 


Bedroom slippers for men, women 
and children. 


Nurses’ Shoes. 
Foot measuring devices. 


Field boots and riding boots for 
men and women. 


Novelty handbags at medium 
prices. 

- Women’s and growing girls’ sport 
shoes. 
Price tickets. 


. Window materials for back- 
grounds. 


For Your Convenience We List the 
Following: 


Arch Appliances 
Advertising Mat Service 
Bath Room Mules 
Beach Sandals 
Boys’ Division, State Grade: 
Dancing shoes 
Skating shoes 
Slippers 
Bookkeeping Systems 
Book on Leather industry (Free) 
Book on Rubber Industry (Free) 
Cash Carrier Systems 
Cash Registers 
Children’s Division, State Grade: 
Barefoot Sandals 
Dancing shoes 
Infants’ moccasins 
Orthopedic 
Soft soles 
Bunny’s 
Sheepskin turns and Prewelts 
Chiropody Schools 
Dye Manufacturers 
Floor Coverings and Plans 
Foot Measuring Devices 
Handbags to Match Footwear 
Hosiery, State Grade: 
Children’s 


Men's 
Women’s 
Labels: 
Carton 
Woven 
Lighting: 
Interior 
Windows 


List of Union Stamp Factories 
Men’s Division, State Grade: 


occas: 
Safety shoes 
White canvas shoes 
Work shoes 








N 1390. Women’s slippers and mules at 
$1.50 and $2.00. 


1391. Display window fixtures, 

1392. Stock cartons. 

1393. Fitting stools and chairs. 
1394. Floor covering. 

1395. Army shoes. 

1396. Carton labels. 

1397. Men’s high leather boots. 
1398. Men’s barefoot sandals. 


1399. Smart styles footwear for women 
at low prices. 


N 1400. Address of Cantilever shoes. 


222222222 
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Slippers: 
Danc 
Dre: ~ 


8s 
Felt 





Active Sports Shoes: 
Aviation 
Basketball 
Baseball 





Rubber Goods 
Resident Buyers 
Riding Boot Accessories 
Store Fronts 
Store Equipment: 
Store seating plans 
Show cases 
Ladders 
Shelving 
Valances 
X-Ray machines 
Foot rests for shine stands 
Fitting stools 
Mirrors 
Stock Cartons 
Shoe Laces 
Signs, Electric 
Stock Keeping Systems 
Souvenirs: 
Books 
Dolls and doll shoes 
General souvenirs 
Shoe Cabinets 
Shoe Dressings and Dyes 
Shoe Findings 
Shoe Heels 
Shoe Ornaments 
Shoe Trees 
Spats 
Trade Mark Directory of Shoes, etc. 
($1.00) 


Vamp Rollers and Stretchers 
Women’s Division: 
Dancing— Russian boots 
Dancing sandals 
boots 


Party Slippers 
House Slippers 
Wool Shoes 


Windows: one “ 
rruga' lecorative paper 
Clips for price tickets ” 
Backgrounds 


Floral fobs 


service 
Arch Support Shoe Stands 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Perpetual Inventory Assures an Increased Profit 
...and Lowers Your Insurance Cost... 


Recorder Stock Record Cards Supply a Perpetual Inventory 


BOOT & SHOE \} 
ii RECORDER); 
eK DAILY 54 2 
: yc: a9 PALE SY Z 
(fg A é | j 


~ 


Helps you to “buy 
as you sell’ —to 
t+ 4- 

oe aying its 
way with a profit, 
to go light on slow 
movers, to re-size 
frequently on 
wanted styles and 

sizes. 


Do Business More Efficiently by Installing the Recorder Stock Record Card System 
HERE IS THE DIFFERENCE IN THE BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
MERCHANDISING METHODS OF TWO MERCHANTS: Chicago, Illineis 


Gentlemen: 
The first took inventory only once a year. He was never sure about the value Plesse send me samples and prices of your 


of his stock, and so paid the board rate for his insurance. Steck Gnd Dally Sales Care Mecere. 
The second merchant, through his perpetual inventory knew the approximate 

value of his stock at all times. His insurance policies carry the 90% co-insurance 

clause which, in his case, means a saving of 20% of his insurance costs. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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MEET . 


CLAWIFIE 


A DEPARTMENT 
WHERE EMPLOYER 
AND EMPLOYEE, 
BUYER AND SELLER 
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D ann WANT AD 



















SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 








give a splendid earning proposition on our 
also complete Kozy Komfort Slipper Lines. 
ation that will produce volume selling to 
information in confidence, to 





SANDAL AND SLIPPER SALESMEN 


We invite correspondence from active traveling Women’s Shoe Salesmen, to whom we will 

omen’s 
Real Styles with Real Prices and house cooper- 
the best accounts. Write immediately, giving full 


Kozy Komfort Shoe Mfg, Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sport-O Sandals and Sport Footwear, 











Residential Salesmen Wanted 
All Territories Open 


selling line Women’s Novelty Shoes to retail 
at $2.00 carried in stock A to ( widths. Excel- 
ae unity for right men with good eontes 


only. Straig 

lust have car. Include refer- 
ences with application. Address D230, care Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, 140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











ANTED: Salesman to handle on commission 

line of 125 patterns women’s arch footwear 
saating at $3.00 carried in stock. Territories 
open: ew Jersey, Michigan. Address The 
Till Shoe Company, Owego, New York. 





T° sell bench made line of women’s shoes 
to New York and vicinity. One who has 
acquaintance and can produce results with better 
grade stores. State qualifications, commissions, 
etc. Confidential. Address D-235, care Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y, 





W ANTED—Side line salesmen for all terri- 
tories to carry strong line of children’s 
stitchdowns. Liberal rate of commission. State 
present territory and. present connection; also 
ive references. Address D-233, care Boot and 
hoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





STITCHDOWN Manufacturing Company of 
national reputation has following Territories 
open for Salesmen with _ followings. Line 
to be sold on Straight Commission basis. Ap- 
licants must have a car. Virginia, North and 
outh Carolina. Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. Iowa and Texas. Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. New England States. Address D-234, 
care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


: sho retailers. Two 
bags, straight commission. Advise in confidence 
whose _non-conflicting line now carrying. <Ad- 
dress D-231, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


LIVE SHOE SALESMEN._ Side line smart 
novelty ladies’ shoes, $2.00 





WANTED—Stitchdown manufacturer _ better 
grade, looking for salesman selling jobbers 
and larger chains (Side line man preferred). 
Address D-232, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PQSITION WANTED 











CREDIT MANAGER 


and sales executive with 16 years suc- 
cessful record with national manufac- 
turers avaliable at once. 

Address D239, Care Boot & Shoe 
— 140 Federal St., Boston, 











SHOE and Slipper Executive, 31, American, 

Eleven years’ experience—Production, Costs, 
Sales-Supervision, Purchasing, 
chandiser. Locate anywhere. ¥ 
care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





MANAGER or Buyer. Store or Shoe Dept., 

available at once. Will go anywhere can mer 

chandise to show profit. Fourteen years’ experi- 

ence, age thirty-three, married. Reference fur- 

nished by request. Address D-238, care 

= Shoe Recorder, 367 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
inots. 


SLIPPER MANUFACTURERS’ ATTEN- 
TION! Salesman would like to associate with 
s small manufacturer who has a Goodyear 
turn plant. Has successfully sold Boudoir 
Slippers and Sandals for the past seven years. 
Rest assured a pecuniary advantage awaits you. 
Address D-240, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
39 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 





RELIABLE shoe man, experienced, as retail 

salesman, manager and buyer, department 
store and chain store experience, Knows modern 
methods of merchandising and training of sales- 
people, is looking for a satisfactory connection. 
Address D-242, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. -Y. 





LINE WANTED 





WANTED medium or low pin line of shoes 
to sell to trade N. Y..C. and vicinity on 
commission, full partictilars first letter. 7. A. 
= re Ave., West New Brighton, 





REPRESENTATIVE lines for Calif. and 
nearby western states with offices in Oak- 
land, Cal. Ladies, men and children. Sam 
Jarmulowsky, care Hubbard-Hubbard, 303 Secu- 


rity Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 





WANTED: A very low-pri line of shoes for 
W. Va. or Southern Pa. E. M. Cunning- 
ham, 112 Hough St., Morgantown, W. Va. 





C OMPLETE line In Stock Men’s Work shoes. 
Strictly commission basis. Give size range, 
dealer’s discount, prices, commissions, full de- 
tails. Address D-237, care Boot and_ Shoe 
Recorder, 367 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 





WOMEN'S novelties to retail at $2.00, $3.00 
and $4.00, preferably with some or all shoes 
carried in stock, for New York State exclusive 
of New York City and Long Island. Several 
years’ experience and connections with good ac- 
counts. Address: Charles W. Stiles, 109 
Brackett Road, Newton, Mass. 





SHOE salesman with clientele among best 
Stores in New Jersey, desires to represent 
good line of Shoes. Adept at ee ap 8 line 
to new accounts. John M. Labecki, 100 Brigh- 
ton Ave., Perth Amboy, N. J. 








Minimum charge 75 cents. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisements is 4 cents 
For all other classified advertisements 

1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. 
word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all displayed classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 45 words. 


Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
&@ Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. ™ 


the rate is 


per word for all undisplayed advertisements. 
is 7 cents per word. ini 





Minimum charge 
In all other cases each 








When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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TO LEASE MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 


MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








TO LEASE ZING Oa Ch 


Better grade shoe department on main floor of { SPECIALISTS 

smartest-largest women’s specialty store, lo- \ 

ent sap finer oem district of town : |] PRINTERS. DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS | 
,000. Lease available by January 1, || THE AMERICAN PRINTING *° LABE 

ae. Ee i el ei Boot & : 314 nee i2th St rer panels 

New York, N.Y. ce Se hide now fot Sampcks 

















HOTELS HOTELS 


- YEARLY RENTALS 





@ large outside rooms 12x20 © private bath with shower 
@ serving pantry frigerat @ complete hotel service 


ofel BELVEDERE 


319 W. 487H: ST. TEL. PENN. 6-5900 
NEW YORK 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





TICKETS and CARDS 





We will buy from manufacturers, 
jobbers, and retailers, entire or 
surplus stocks of shoes. Our outlet 
enables us to handle large and 
small quantities. 


KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
590 Broadway New York 
Phone CAnal 6-4298 and 4299. 














We will pay the best price for 
your surplus or entire stocks of shoes, 
general merchandise or department 
stores. Leases assumed. 


e te 
All matters strictly confidential. 


I. SIMON CO. 


101 Reade St., New York City 
Phone Worth 2-592: Est. 1880 











. HIGHEST ‘CASH PRICES 
PAID 
Actual Size—Die Cut, Red and fase taken evr. Tranarione confidential. 
Green Design, Blac igures, 
MAX GLAUBERG 
White Back Ground. } 827 Church St., New York City 


6 Dozen at $1.05 Phone: Canal 6-2632 


12 Dozen at $1.85 
24 Dozen at $3.25 

















A Profit san a= with 24 
zen r 
Sizes 7” x 12” and 8” x 14” Heads Chamber of Commerce 
ren ct Shoppers a < 7 ATLANTA, GA. — Herbert E. Choate 
Homage ax has been elected president of the At- 


Check With Order, Please lanta Chamber of Commerce for the 
coming year. For many years, before 


erchants Service Dept organizing the Choate Investment Com- 
M » : pany, Mr. Choate was secretary and 
BOOT and SHOE RECORDER treasurer of the J. K. Orr Shoe Com- 
367 West Adams Street pany, and his many friends in the shoe 
Chicago IIllinois industry will be interested in his new 
honors. 














NEW IMPROVED 


ny C 
Po Price Tees $4.00 


POLLY SHOE HOLDER 


M.D. POLLINGER CO. 


HOLLAND BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Patents 1,712,420 
Others Pending 


Triple Action Sale Saver 


It is no longer necessary to fit 
shoes short; Kant-Slips solve 
that problem. They vulcanize in 
with cement (not glue). Quote 
Retailer: O K no comparison 
with others. Quote Consumer: 
Of all the non-slip heel pads 
I have ever used your Kant- 
Slip is the finest. 
DeLuxe Packages in Cellophane 
with tube of cement 12, 24 or 36 
pairs in display box 12%c a pair. 
Plain Package (no cement) 10c a 
pair. 
Write for detailed infor- 
mation regarding our 
Meta - Cushion, (Bectwent 
Metatarsal Pad, shock ab- 
sorbing Heel Cushions, 
High Grade Leather top). 
A big value. 


Ratcliff Products & Sales Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















$15,000 Gift to Charity 


Quincy, Mass.—Theophilus King, 
formerly in the leather trade in Boston, 
and now a banker in Quincy, gave 
$15,000 to charity a recent day, to cele- 
brate his 88th birthday as well as the 
Christmas season. He has made a like 
gift the past 20 years. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 
Allen, Edmonds Shoe Corp., Belgium, Wis........ 


Bass, G. H., & Co., Wilton, Me.........+--++- 86, 



























Connell, J. M., Shoe Co., So. Braintree, Mass.... 
Connolly Shee Co., Stillwater, Minn.........-.++ 
Coon, W. B., Co., Rochester, N. Y.......-..++ oe 

























Ephrata Shoe Co., Ephrata, Pa........--..--eceee 
Fein & Glass, Inc., Reading, Pa.. 
Florsheim Shee Ce., Chicago, Ill.............-.+. 
Ford, C. P., & Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Foster, Wilbur K., Howley, Mass................ 
Freeman-Thompsen Shee Ce., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Friedman, B., Shoe Co., New York City.......... 
Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Garofalo Bros, Shee Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Gilbert Shoe Co., Thiensville, Wis.............. 
Green, Daniel, Ce., Dolgeville, N. Y........ 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Grover, J. J., Shee Co., Stoneham, Mass.. 
Hannahsons, Haverhill, Mass................. 
Harrison Shoe Co., Everett, Mass.........-....++ 
Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.......... 
Hoge-Montgomery Co., Frankfort, Ky............. 
Hollis Shoe Co., Auburn, Me............0...0066 
Hoyt, F. M., Shoe Ce., Manchester, N. H....... ° 















Pte eeee 















tdeal Baby Shee Co., Danvers, Mass............- 
Jarman Shoe Cé., Nashville, Tenn............. es 










Keith, Gee. €., Co., Brockton, Mass.......... 100- 
Kreider, A. &., Shee Co., Annville, Pa........... 
Lockwedge Shee Corp., Columbus, Q........... 188- 
Lawrence Schiff & Co., New York City......... eee 





Huth & James Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 180- 


Biue Ribbon Shoemakers, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 138 
Blog Shoe Findings Co., New York City.......... 292 
Bob Smart Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis.......... 164-165 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa.........+. esses 290 
Grown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo......-.-..eeeee 129-130 
Capitel Shoemakers, St. Louis, Mo............++ . 139 
Central Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo........+..seeees 148 
Chase, W. S., Sons, Haverhill, Mass............. 290 
Chippewa Shoe Mfg. Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis.... 171 
Cinderelia Shoe Co., Auburn, Me............. 184-185 
Clapp, Edwin, & Sons, Inc., E. Weymouth, Mass.. 288 
Clark, Chas. F., Ime., Chicago, Ill.............+- 287 
Colelia & Leighton Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass. ooo OD 
Colt-Cromwell Co., New York City..........++++ . 2 


Craddock-Terry Co., Billiken Diy., St. Louis, 

)  WEYTT TTP TTT TTL Te PP PTYUTIT ULL T LETT Lee 142-143 
Craddock-Terry Co., Lynchburg, Va............ 176-177 
Curtis, Stephens & Embry Co., Reading, Pa..... 88 
Cushman, Charlies, Co., Auburn, Me............+. 96 
Delman Shoes, Inc., New York City.............. 199 
Dickerson, Walker T., Ce., Columbus, O0.......... 187 
Dingley-Foss Shoe Co., Auburn, Me............. 214 
Deerman Shoe Mfg. Ce., Milwaukee. Wis......... 221 
Dodge, Bliss & Perry Co., Newburyport, Mass.... 292 
Derethy Dodd Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... . 8 
Douglas, W. L., Shoe Ce., Brockton, Mass....... 90-91 
Dunn & MeCarthy, Ine., Auburn, N. Y........... 191 
Dyer & Hall Co., Auburn, Me..... sdteucceedd 192-193 
Eaton, C. A., Co., Brockton, Mass............. - 4 
Ebberts, John, Shee Co., Buffalo, N. Y.......... 288 
Edwards, J., & Co., Phila., Pa...........-+0.. 222-223 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y....... 25-26-27 
Enna Jottick Shoes, Auburn, N. Y..............- 121 














IN THIY 


A BUYING GUIDE TO 
OUR ADVERTIVERY 
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Marathon Shoe Co., Wausau, Wis...........--s+++ 
Merchants Shoe Co., Boston, Mass...........-++++ 
Mildred Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Miller, 1., & Sons, Long Island City, 
Morse & Rogers, New York City...........-- eoee 229 
Musebeck Shoe Coe., Danville, Ill..........- coos 45 





Natural Bridge Shoemakers, Lynchburg, Va... .176-177 
New York Godman Shoe Co., New York City...... 219 
Nettleton, A. E., Syracuse, N. Y......-+--seseees 288 
Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 167 
Old Colony Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass............ 288 
Owens Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass.........-+.-+e-+0e 234 
Packard, M. A., Co., Brockton, Masg.......... 104, 288 
Peck Shoe Co., Worcester, Mass........... “ig 162 
Pedigo-Lake Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo............ . 133 


Peters, Branch of I. S. Co., St. Louis, Mo., 


147, 149, 15! 


Pontiac Shoe Mfg. Ce., Pontiac, Ill..... oh sy omen an 175 
Queen Quality Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo........... i 
Reed, E. P., & Co., Rochester, N. Y¥........--++. 207 
Rice-O’ Neil Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo,.......... e. 182 
Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, Mass...... 170, 288 
Rogers Bros. Co., Boston, Mass...........+.-+008 194 
Robinson-Bynon Shoe Co., Auburn, N. Y........- 183 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand, Ine., St. Louis, Mo.144, 146 
Saks, M. J., Shoe Co., New York City........... 205 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O................ ao en 
Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co., Faribault, Minn......... - 292 
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A genteel appearing, splendid 
fitting blucher oxford in black 


kid, medium-weight sole 


and rubber heel, over our 


IDEAL last 


IN STOCK 
Widths A-E Sizes 6-11 


C-H- 
ALDEN 


COMPANY 
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DESIGNERS & MAKERS 
OF MEN’S FINE SHOES 


ABINGTON 
*“MASS: 


* 
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marks the beginning of a new ERA in 
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This 

“FOREWORD” 
will appear in all adver- 
tising. It will immediately 
bring in to those stores 
which are fortunate enough 
to have the M. W. Locke 
Shoe, thousands of Dr. 
Locke’s patients, their 


relatives, and friends. 





Priceless publicity and 
consumer demand is a 


proven fact. 








rr 


To insure Quality, Fit, Style and Production 
THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO., Columbus, O. 
manufacture women’s M. W. Locke Shoes, and 
FIELD and FLINT CO., Brockton, Massachusetts 
manufacture the men’s MM. VW. Locke Shoes 
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Shoe 
SHOE MERCHANDISING 


A New Opportunity ... A Realization that the Retailer 
Can Make A Profit 





Si 


ES DESIGNED Oe 
AND APPROVED BY 


Dr.MW. LOCKE 


WILLIAMSBURG,ONT. CANADA 
TRADE MARK 


_ The M. W. Locke Shoe Offers at This Opportune Time: 


1. A shoe that is demanded by thou- 43. A shoe advertised in the NEWS 
sands and recommended by them of the day—priceless publicity. 


to other thousands. 
4. A shoe on which you have no 


2. A shoe that will, more than any- competition—chisel proof. 


thing else, help you to put your 
business on a semi-professional 5. A shoe that shows you PROFIT, 
basis. first and last—NO Markdowns. 


THE LOCKWEDGE SHOE CORPORATION 


of America, Inc. SUITE 1018-1019 BEGGS BUILDING, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


a 
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IN THELAST ANALYSIS «- - - - 


[' IS the LAST that makes friendship possible between 
the shoe and the foot. The LAST is more than a block 
of wood. It is the means by which the foot and the shoe 
are brought together in harmony. 


The scientific construction of the CO-ORDINATED LAST 
renders the shoe livable to the foot regardless of its size. 
All CO-ORDINATED LASTS are mechanically graded 
accurately and in proportion, so that the 8E (in women's) 
has the same appearance in line, toe spring, height of 
heel and general outline as the sample 4B size. 


When a manufacturer has perfected his base model, 
knows it fits the foot and the eye, he can be assured of the 
correct grading of his extremes to look like the model. 


COORDINATED LASTS 
wwowvwwvwrwowvwowvyv 
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UNITED LAST COMPANY * BOSTON ¢ MASS. 
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Branch Offices: Patmo.ive Bupc., Cuicaco. . . 
11-250 Generat Morors Bipc., Detroit . 
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Bollow the 
LEADERS 





ANUFACTURERS who advertise in 
Tue AMERICAN WEEKLY are Leaders 
in American Business. 

It pays in faster turnover and greater 
profits to feature their products for the 
simple reason that THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 
presents their selling messages to the great- 
est magazine audience in the world. 


Many of this audience live right in your 


own community, have money to spend in 
your store—this, because THE AMERICAN 
Week y’s 5,581,137 circulation sells mer- 
chandise in one out of every five homes 
in America. 


Follow the Leaders. Display the mer- 
chandise advertised in THE AMERICAN 
WEEKLY and get your share of the busi- 
ness it produces. 





What is The American Weekly? 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. It is distributed through 
17 great Sunday Newspapers. In 558 of America’s 995 towns and cities of 10,000 
population and over, The American Weekly concentrates 70% of its circulation. 


In each of 136 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 
In 105 more cities, 40% to 50% of the families 
In an additional 153 cities, 30% to 40% 


In another 164 cities, 20% to 30% 


..and, in addition, more than 1,750,000 families in thousands of other communities, 
large and small, regularly buy and read The American Weekly. 





Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


THEAMERICAN 
THEA eek LY 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence” 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


5 WintHrop Square, Boston... 
- » 41138 Hanna Bipc., CLeveLanp 


753 Bonnie Brag, Los ANGELES. . 
. tor Marietta St., ATLANTA . . 
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. 222 Monapnock Bipc., San Francisco 
. Internationa Bipe., St. Louts 
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TIDAL WAVE of popular demand for this patented and perfected tennis foot- 

wear construction will flood the nation. All other types will be washed out 
and become wash-outs! Don’t you be caught high and dry with antiquated types 
of tennis shoes that may be difficult to sell. Stock this new, up-to-date, 1933 
model tennis footwear. 

The PATENTED CONSTRUCTION impossible to duplicate! The ONLY shoe 
that does away with consumer resistance to tennis footwear—the kind that made 
the feet perspire, burn, and cause excess odors. The ONE type with a genuine 
leather insole created by a secret tanning process and stitched into the shoe. 

Get on the cheering bandwagon! This perfect tennis shoe costs ~o more than 
the old, obsolete, out-of-date types. Tie your store into our vigorous national ad- 
vertising campaign. Full details will be sent you in advance. Our salesmen will gladly 
give posters, window material, and other advertising and merchandising helps gratis. 


STANDON Construction makes all other types obsolete — because 
Nothing takes the place of Good Leather—for Insoles! 
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STANDON Genuine 
Leather Insole 


STANDON Patented Construction 
U:-Se Pat. No: 1,753,872 





JOHNSON. 
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GRAY 


VODE COLOR 177—Shadowmist Gray— 
ta phenomenal succesel Je is in universal demu by the best 
sain. Slightly Leige in cit anil Uidending: yall dite lt peel 
gieys, & has proved itself the seasctr’s lencle. The sinastness of 


gray accessories as contrast notes to dusty pastels as well as high colors 


“makes VODE COLOR 177 doubly important for preaLaster selling. 


\é 


ALL | me Dek 


STANDARD KID DIVISION 


209 SOUTH STREET :: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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